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ANOTHER ENGLAND. 

VICTORIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

Victoria— Its Resemblance to England— Its History— Error— The 
Mistaken Minister — Position of Victoria — Government and Pro- 
perty — Exports— live Stock — Vineyards and Wheat— A Cure for 
Pauperism. 

Nestling down in the most southerly and the most 
pleasant corner of the great Australasian island- 
continent, there lies a land in many respects the 
very counterpart of England. It bears the name of 
England's Queen ; and its short history, of less than 
a score of years, does full honour to the title. It is a 
pleasant and a prosperous land, and deserves to be 
better known and understood than it is. The habits 
of life, the tone of thought, many of the experiences, 
and all the affections of its sparse population are 
essentially English. The natural features of the 
country seem, in many instances, as though moulded 
upon the plan of the old mother -land, and the settlers 
have added to the resemblance, by the character and 
tone of the surroundings of their every-day life. The 
laws under which these far-off Britons live, the cus- 
toms they observe, the houses they build, the towns 
they inhabit, the institutions they support, and the 
industries they pursue, all possess a strong family 
likeness to the same things at home. These Victorian 
Britons have given to the rivers and the mountains of 

B 
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this other England they have founded in the south, 
the old-land names and titles. English pluck and 
perseverance have made their lives a success worthy of 
Englishmen; and to make that success perfect, they 
only require that other Britons should go out to par- 
take of the good they possess. 

" Though each resemble each in every part," it is 
still with "a difference." The climate of Victoria is 
warm and salubrious, and for ten months out of the 
twelve it is a joy to live there ; and though the hot 
season is sometimes oppressive, it is never sufficiently 
so to render it necessary to discontinue out-door em- 
ployment in the day-time. There is another very 
special difference between England and Victoria : in 
the latter country there is abundance of food, and the 
soil, with little labour, produces all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life in great plenty. With health, strength, 
and a will to work, every man can make a home there 
— a home that no man can take from him, and which, 
when he dies, he can leave as an abiding-place to his 
children for ever. England so teems with toilers that it 
is hard for them to live, whilst Victoria so lacks labour, 
that its chief obstacle to progress arises from the want of 
men and women. The entire population of Victoria is 
barely equal in number to the persons employed in 
Great Britain as Sunday-school teachers. 

The history of Victoria has been as rapid as its posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Thirty years ago this other 
England was unknown. Ten years passed away, and 
it was the small and unimportant offshoot of a third or 
fourth-rate colony. Ten years more, and it found 
itself famous. Gold had been discovered within its 
borders ; and in a very short time, wanton extravagance 
and wicked waste were the chief features pertaining to 
Victoria and Victorian society. The country has now 
sown its wild oats, and has settled into a respectable 
mode of life ; a respectability happily attended with 
competence and comfort 



MISCONCEPTION* 3 

A good deal of error is sometimes circulated in 
reference to Victoria through ignorance and want of 
thought English newspaper writers, for instance, too 
often speak of Australia, a continent as large as the 
whole of Europe, as though there were no peculiarities 
pertaining to districts ; as though Carpentaria in the 
north were one and the same with Bass's Straits three 
thousand miles away down south, and as though the 
whole of its twenty-seven degrees of latitude included 
no variations of climate or of character. Melbourne is 
spoken of as being in South Australia, and Tasmania 
in Port Philip; and both are of course wrong, and 
wrongs are all mischievous. 

An anecdote is told of an estimable minister who, 
after spending his earlier years in a Devonshire village, 
received €i a call " from a congregation of the sect to 
which he belonged, established at one of the many small 
towns scattered up and down the east coast of Australia. 
As is the custom with these amiable people, a " vale- 
dictory service " was held prior to the departure of the 
pastor for his new field of labour. The good man ex- 
pressed many regrets as well as much pleasure at the 
change he was about to make. He regretted it because 
of the ties he must sever, and the friends he must 
leave behind him ; but he was pleased because of the 
enlarged sphere of usefulness the new country would 
afford him. There were some minor matters that 
pleased him also, and among them was the anticipation 
that he would be enabled to renew a pleasant inter- 
course with a bosom friend of his youth, who had been 
for years working as a missionary near Perth, in 
Western Australia. The delight with which the good 
old man dwelt upon the pleasure of a morning ride from 
Keppel Bay to Swan River, must have been of a very 
edifying character to those who, like himself, were un- 
aware of the three thousand miles that lie between the 
two places. 

The Australian continent is divided into five colonies 
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— Victoria, the smallest and the greatest, occupying a 
little comer Ob. the south coast; New South Wales, 
tunning away north until it is cut off by the new 
colony of Queensland; Western Australia, through 
the heart of which the Tropic of Capricorn runs ; and 
South Australia, occupying the south-western portion 
of the island-continent. 

Victoria is bounded on the east by an imaginary 
line, drawn from Cape Howe, in 37£° south latitude 
and 150° east longitude, to the head-waters of the River 
Murray. This river forms the northern boundary of 
Victoria, until it reaches the 141° of east longitude* 
where South Australia commences. On the south, 
Victoria is washed by Bass's Straits, across the narrow 
waters of which, lies the beautiful island of Tasmania. 

Victoria is rather smaller than Great Britain, con- 
taining a little over 55,000,000 acres of land. The 
colony is divided into counties and parishes, after the 
English fashion. Although the Q-overnment assistB 
with money the carrying out of public works of a 
permanent character, and the support of benevolent, 
religious, and literary institutions, the system of local 
self-government is universal. Melbourne and Geelong 
are governed by a mayor and corporation, the larger 
up-country towns are under the management of their 
respective borough councils, and the rural districts either 
of shire councils or road boards. The members of all 
these bodies are elected by the ratepayers of the town or 
district to which they belong. Of corporate towns and 
boroughs there are sixty-two, and within their boun- 
daries they possess now more than £20,000,000 worth 
of rateable property. Ninety-nine shire councils and 
road board districts have within their boundaries over 
£21,000,000 worth of rateable property. The whole 
population numbers 670,000 people. Of these, 380,000 
are males, and 290,000 females. Of the adult male 
population, 63,000 are employed on the gold fields or 
mines ; and of these, 15,000 are Chinese. The number 
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of miners has been gradually decreasing for some 
years ; indeed, in 1867, there were not more than half 
the number employed on the gold workings in 
1859. In 1860 the earnings of the miners averaged 
£79 9s. 3d. ; in 1867 they averaged £87 Is. Id. These 
figures are derived from the official returns of the gold 
received at the Treasury, and upon which duty was paid 
upon its being exported. The average earnings of the 
miners engaged upon quartz workings, are very much in 
excess of those working in the alluvial. According to 
the returns published at the end of 1867, the former 
earned £158 11$. 8|rf. during the year; whilst the 
latter only netted an average of £67 10s. 7\d. for the 
same period. 

During the year 1867, there were exported from 
Victoria, 1,433,687 ounces of gold. For the raising 
of this gold, there were employed in the alluvial mines 
470, and upon the quartz reefs 532 steam-engines. 
The value of this machinery was estimated at 
£2,079,195 ; the value of the working gold mines of 
the colony being put down at £7,461,212. Altogether, 
Victoria has exported ^135,648,811 worth of gold, 
£3,462 worth of silver, tin to the value of £195,000, 
£4,000 worth of copper, £30,000 worth of antimony, 
nearly £3,000 worth of coal, £18,000 worth of slates 
and flagging, and of magnesite, diamonds, and other 
precious stones, over £8,000 worth. 

Besides this property already realised, Victoria 
possesses over 121,000 horses, 622,000 head of cattle, 
9,000,000 sheep, and 77,000 pigs; and in 1867 it 
exported £3,800,000 worth of wool. It has 5,000 
acres cropped with vines ; and the vintage of 1868 pro- 
duced 500,000 gallons of wine, some brandy, and 
abundance of grapes for table and domestic purposes. 
Districts of Victoria to which a few years ago it used 
to cost from £30 to £100 per ton to convey English 
and Chilian made flour, can now profitably cultivate 
aud export wheat to England. 
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In its marvellous prosperity, in its climate, in the 
character of its people, in the facilities it offers for 
home-making, Victoria presents a solution of the 
problem of perpetual pauperism and ever-recurring 
starvation that has to be endured in England. Each 
of the Australian colonies possesses special features of 
its own, and each differs in degree and in character 
from the other, but they make common cause in being 
thoroughly English. This was evidenced when the 
bullet of the assassin struck at the son of England's 
Queen. Through the whole of the colonies a thrill of 
indignation ran, and justice fell swiftly on the per- 
petrator of a crime that seemed to cast dishonour upon 
Australia. Irishmen in Victoria are, in their loyalty 
and industry, more English than the English them- 
selves, and have availed themselves largely of the 
natural advantages of the country. However simply 
told, the story of Victoria can scarce fail to be inte- 
resting. 



CHAPTEE IL 

Convict Settlement in Australia — Port Jackson — Tasmania — Failure 
of Attempt to Establish Convicts in Port Philip— The Wild White 
Man — Free Settlement — Tasmanian Whalers — The Black Ob- 
stacles — Their Removal — Over the Blue Mountains — Whaling on 
the Coast — Settlement of Victoria — Death on the Plains. 

A century and a half had elapsed since the devout 
and adventurous Tasman had fallen in with the Aus- 
tralian continent on one of his voyages eastwards 
from the Dutchman's treasure-house, Batavia, and the 
great south land was almost as much an unknown 
country as ever. Sufficient was known of it, however, 
for the British Government to look upon it as a favour- 
able spot upon which to establish a convict settlement. 
The first batch of ill-doers was sent out somewhere 
about the year 1788. After having tried in vain for a few 
days to establish themselves on the shores of the beauti- 
ful Botany Bay (never was a bay more appropriately 
named, for its banks are carpeted with flowers, whilst 
the trees round about are festooned with flowering 
creepers), the leaders of the first convict expedition 
discovered Port Jackson, and founded Sydney. From 
time to time the colony of crime was added to, and it 
so flourished, that in ten years free settlers from Eng- 
land cast in their lots with the bondmen of New South 
Wales. Bond and free so increased and multiplied, 
that in the first years of the present century the 
swarming of some of the young bees of the penal 
hive became a subject of grave consideration. In the 
meantime it had been discovered that Tasmania was 
not a portion of the main-land of Australia, but a 
separate island of exceeding richness and fertility. In 
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1798, Mr. Bass, surgeon of the ship Reliance, whilst 
knocking about the coast in a whale-boat, discovered 
the straits that bear his name, and reported the in- 
sularity and other peculiarities of Tasmania. In 1800 
a survey of the main coast was made, and a settlement 
upon the shores of Port Philip attempted. This ex- 
pedition failed chiefly because the natives proved 
themselves better fighters than the intending settlers, 
and on account of the position chosen being an unfit 
one. The unsuccessful adventurers, on their return to 
Sydney, declared Port Philip to be " good for nothing/' 
and so it lay neglected for another year or two. 

In 1803 the necessity for getting rid of a portion of 
the convict population in Sydney became so great, 
that two parties were despatched in order to form 
settlements elsewhere. One of these proceeded to 
Tasmania, and prospered; the other tried Port Philip, 
and failed. To the members of the expedition, the shores 
of the bay presented a most inhospitable aspect, and in 
a few months they departed to join their brethren in 
Tasmania, In 1806 another attempt to colonise Port 
Philip with a convict population was made, and failed. 
The fiiture England of the South seemed to have an 
instinctive horror of the convict taint, and to possess 
even in its primitive days the power it has ever since 
retained, of casting off the " unclean thing." Bitter, 
brackish water for drinking, stunted tee-tee scrub for 
firing, and hard knocks from the natives, were the only 
comforts offered to the convict settlers, by a country 
that thirty years afterwards welcomed the free white 
man to the boundless pastures of the Wherribee, and 
the sweet water and pleasant woodlands of the Yarra- 
Yarra. Fortunately, the idleness that ever accompanies 
forced labour, prevented the first explorers from finding 
out the riches of the land ; thus was the country saved 
from being a convict station, and reserved for the 
occupation of free Englishmen. One man of the party 
of 1806 remained behind — Buckley, the wild white 
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man— arid he, after the lapse of half a long life-time, 
was found precisely the same kind of savage as the 
natives among whom he had so long sojourned. 

For fully thirty years, Buckley continued the sole 
representative of the white man in Port Philip. He 
married, and became a great personage among the blacks. 
When recovered by the English he had lost all know- 
ledge of his original language; but, amid all his 
losses, he appears to have retained a keen sense of the 
value of the freedom he enjoyed among the natives 
when compared with the labour his convict life had 
imposed upon him. 

During all these years, Port Philip was either for- 
gotten, or remembered only for the disaster and loss 
that had attended the first attempt at its settlement. 
Free settlement had been progressing rapidly during 
all this time, both in New South Wales and in Tas- 
mania. By 1817 the latter island had become a 
favourite resort for emigrants from England. Sydney, 
too, was rising in importance, and the flocks and herds 
of both colonies so multiplied that the want of pastur- 
age (as pasturage was looked upon in those days) was 
sometimes very keenly felt Convict labour was cheap 
and plentiful, and servants were assigned to the settlers 
by the Government in large numbers, and on low terms 
of wages. From some cause, the Tasmanians of these 
early days seem to have been far more enterprising 
than their neighbours of Sydney. Whether the cool, 
bracing air of the island, or the pluck of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire-men (who had been transported for 
machinery-breaking and cotton riots, shot upon at 
" Peterloo," and afterwards sent to colonise Tasmania) 
had to do with the matter, cannot easily be determined. 
Certain it is, however, the Tasmanians did not confine 
themselves to the culture of beef and mutton, with the 
natural adjuncts of hides and wool. They ventured forth 
in ships and levied tribute on the sea. The giant 
whales of the southern ocean were made profitable to 
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the expatriated cotton-rioters, and very rich some of 
them grew upon the proceeds of their labour. They 
bred rabbits also, and opened up a profitable trade iu 
the skins with China, sending their " peltries " to their 
celestial customers round by way of England. During 
the whole of the " twenties," the two colonies con- 
tinued to prosper, till, in 1828, both had assumed very- 
important proportions. In Sydney, the capital of New- 
South Wales, there were in this year no less than six 
papers or journals published. One of them was issued 
three times a week, two others twice a week, one 
monthly, and two quarterly. Tasmania was not behind 
Sydney in the matter of literature. She had four 
weekly newspapers, a magazine published monthly, 
and another quarterly. 

Settlement spread far and wide, and fresh pastures 
were eagerly sought for. Naturally, the prosperity 
was not achieved without effort. The native blacks 
objected to the absorption of their hunting-grounds by 
the " white fellow," and many were the fights, and 
great the loss that ensued. The settlers were dis- 
gusted at the obstacles to their comfort and progress 
placed in the way by the " black fellow," and shot him 
down with a fervour and persistency that, in those 
days, was looked upon as almost religious. " Unless 
the blacks," they declared, "are exterminated or 
removed, the country cannot prosper," and they carried 
on the work of extermination and removal with good 
will and considerable success. A man was accounted 
honourable in proportion to the number of blacks he 
had "knocked over," the "knocking over" process 
being effected by means of a bullet projected out of a 
rifle. Sometimes the work of the eradication of the 
blacks was carried on more quickly and quietly. A 
handful of arsenic mixed with a bag of flour, and the 
flour presented to the members of a friendly tribe, was 
found to be cheaper than powder and shot, and was 
therefore used whenever opportunity offered. Only a 
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very few years ago this mode of murder was not wholly 
unknown as an " exterminating process " in one of the 
more northerly colonies. Nowadays, the blacks are 
simply starved to death, so that the cost of flour, 
arsenic, and gunpowder is saved, and the poor black 
will, in a few years, trouble his white brother no more. 
The Aboriginal Protection Society of Victoria effects 
some little good; but the native blacks of Australia 
are a doomed race. They are easily taught to affect 
the white man's vices, but they lack the strength 
requisite to resist their effects. 

In 1830 it became more than ever manifest to the 
settlers of New South Wales and Tasmania, that they 
must either discover new territory or destroy a portion 
of their ever-increasing flocks and herds. Economic 
grazing was neither understood nor cared for. A 
neighbour within twenty miles was looked upon as an 
intruder, and an unlimited range for cattle and sheep 
was considered an absolute necessity of living. They 
began to encroach upon each others' runs, and endless 
heartburnings and jealousies were the result. The 
settlers of New South Wales had spread themselves 
north and south of the original settlement for nearly 
a hundred miles, but westward their way was stopped 
by the long back-bone of the Blue Mountains. Every 
now and then some spirit more adventurous than the 
others would travel towards the hills, and the expe- 
riences of these people urged on others to like efforts. 
At length a regularly organized system of exploring 
and survey was determined upon. The Blue Moun- 
tains were crossed, and, after great difficulty, the 
banks of the Hiver Murray reached, and the Port Philip 
territory traversed. 

Whilst the New South Welshmen were thus ex- 
tending their borders on the % west and south, the 
Tasmanians were not idle. The island had become far 
too small for them. Their stocks were greatly de- 
preciated in value, and sheep could be bought for a 
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few shillings per head, and a remedy for the evil 
was sought on the opposite coast. The credit of 
the first actual settlemeitf within the boundaries of 
Port Philip is due to the brothers Henty, a family of 
Tasmanian settlers and traders. These gentlemen 
were engaged in whaling, and had selected a site near 
the present town of Portland as a suitable spot for 
carrying on the operations connected with their 
fishing. To the preparing of oil from the whale they 
added the grazing of stock, and had pursued their 
operations profitably for some time before the regular 
occupation of the country took place. 

Whether rumours of the success of the " Hentys " 
had reached Tasmania or no, it is not easy to confirm ; 
certain it is that, in the year 1835, two, if not more, 
expeditions were fitted out by the islanders for the 
purpose of exploring the shores of the great bay that 
was known to exist on the north side of Bass's Straits. 
The honour of being the first settler on the banks of 
the Yarra has always been disputed. The claimants 
are, or were, for one of them is dead, Mr. John P. 
Fawkner, a member of the Legislative Council of 
Victoria, and a Mr. Batman, who died very many 
years ago. Between them, they managed to make a 
very good bargain with the natives. The contracting 
chiefs were Jagaga, Coolooluk, Bungoree, and some 
others. They undertook to sell to the white men a 
slice of country containing as many acres of land as a 
medium-sized English county, and they received in 
payment twenty pairs of blankets, twenty small axes 
or tomahawks, seven hundred knives, thirty pairs of 
scissors, as many looking-glasses, two hundred pocket- 
handkerchiefs, six shirts, and a small bag of flour. 
The bargain was never perfectly carried out; but it 
was a very profitable one for the Tasmanians. By the 
end of the year, fifty settlers were living in the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne, having in their posses- 
sion 100 head of cattle and 1,400 sheep. From 
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this time forward, and for some years afterwards, 
the influx of settlers into Port Philip from Tasmania 
by the eea-board, and from New South Wales over the 
Mtirray, was Continuous, and success attended nearly 
every attempt at settlement To the Tasmanians is 
undoubtedly due the foundation of Melbourne, and 
many of the original settlers have lived to Bee the hills 
and valleys they helped to clear of timber, covered 
with a city, taking high rank among the cities of the 
world, the metropolis of another England in the 
South. 

It must not be supposed that the succe&s was 
gained without hardship and many reverses. Privation 
and suffering accompanied the work of settlement, and 
qualities of a high character, including indomitable 
pluck and unceasing industry, together with the 
patience that was content to wait, had to be numbered 
among the every-day wants of the early Victorian 
settlers. Naturally enough, the country most easily 
attained was the first taken up. Hence the Tas- 
manians spread themselves over the vast plains lying 
between Melbourne and Geelong, from whence they 
gradually covered the whole of the western districts. 
The judgment they displayed in thus acting is manifest 
in the fact that, to this day, no better pasture lands 
have been discovered than those selected by these 
pioneers of the country. 

Open plains had a peculiar charm in the eyes of the 
Tasmanian squatter. Plains are comparatively rare 
in Van Diemen's Land, and many of the difficulties of 
their island home had arisen from the wooded and 
mountainous nature of the country. It was, however, 
impossible that everybody could go west. To the south 
and east the Dandenong and Plenty ranges presented 
barriers that, with the open country to the north and 
west to choose from, they did not care to try to over- 
come. The glorious line of coast land lying on the 
other side of the Australian Alps was unknown, and 
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consequently unthought of. They wanted a good deal 
of elbow-room in those days, and close neighbours were 
looked upon as nuisances. On this point all squatters 
or intending squatters were agreed, and when the 
necessity arose, one would go to the east, another to 
the west — if not with contentment, at any rate with a 
sense that of two evils they were choosing the least. 
Thus the small handful of settlers became widely spread. 
To the westward their course was almost unbroken for 
two hundred miles. Plain succeeded plain, each ex- 
ceeding the other in the richness of the grasses and 
the extent of its watercourses. The belts of timber 
met with here and there furnished pleasant positions 
for the home stations, whilst the volcanic hills, standing 
out bold and well-defined, served as landmarks in a 
country that would otherwise have lacked those dis- 
tinctive features which are so necessary and pleasant 
for the purpose of fixing the exact position of a locality. 
Many a time the wandering stock-rider, without a 
track, or aught save the position of the sun by day, or 
the stars by night, to guide him, with a sea of grass 
■ waving around, its billows lost in the far-off and indis- 
tinct horizon, might have had a hard fate, but that, 
after riding a few miles, the round and tree-less top of 
some " bald hill " would rise in view, and point him 
out his homeward course. Not always so, however. 
In after years, every now and then, some shepherd 
wandering beyond his usual bounds would come upon 
a few scattered bones belonging to no " jumbuck" or 
kangaroo, for, as he turned the whitened and crackling 
things over, he knew that some early settler had lain 
down there and died ; and when he took the tidings to 
the hut, wonder would arise as to which among the 
lost ones of long ago the bones belonged. The poor 
remains were always gathered together and placed 
beneath the earth, upon the surface of which they 
had for so many years blanched. Even now, the bush- 
traveller will come, in some out-of-the-way place, upon 
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a little mound, some six feet by two, surrounded by 
saplings as bleached and brittle as were the bones that 
lie beneath the day they were discovered by the 
wandering shepherd or " bushed " stockman. 

In addition to the occasional belts of woodland and 
river courses, the country was here and there broken by 
lakes, some of them containing fresh and others salt 
water ; but whatever the change of scenery, or charac- 
ter of the country, the richness of the natural grasses 
and the facilities for settlement were everywhere such 
as to delight the new-comers. 



CHAPTER III. 

Spreading to the North— Plains and Rivers—The Black Forest — 
Mount Macedon — Campaspe — Starting a Station — The Brothers — 
Cattle in the Scrub— A flood— Attacked by Natives— The 



Those of the adventurers who travelled a little to the 
south, met with a more diversified and pleasant, if not 
a more profitable country, than did the others who 
took up stations in the west. Lying nearly due north 
of Melbourne, and extending in that direction about 
ten miles, are the Keilor plains. They are of a less 
inviting character than the open lands of the Wherribee, 
or the plains around the "Anakis" or the "You Yangs," 
— dome-shaped volcanic hills,— in the neighbourhood of 
which rich pasture lands are found. In the spring and 
early summer these northern pastures were crowned 
with a richness of verdure that could, not fail to tempt 
men and cattle. The plains were soon crossed and the 
wooded country beyond entered. After leaving the 
conveniently placed " Moonee Ponds " there was little 
or no water for a few miles ; but when the banks of 
the Deep Creek were reached (every district in Victoria 
has its deep creek) the want of water was felt no more. 
The creek, the head- waters of the " Salt- Water River," 
was filled with a clear, bright, sparkling stream, fed by 
innumerable rivulets running into it on either side. Aa 
the watercourses were followed and the country ex- 
plored, it was found to increase in beauty and fertility. 
Far-atretching glades and uplands, broken by moderate- 
sized belts of timber, took the place of the plains. 
Every opening in the creek banks betrayed bits of 
beauty that reminded the travellers of many pleasant 
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places at home. On the left, the dark and the im- 
penetrable Black Forest hemmed them in. Thus, the 
easterly and low-lying lands were followed. During 
the whole journey (and, indeed, before the start, for 
Macedon is one of the most prominent objects of the 
country side) Mount Macedon had seemed to bid 
defiance to the advance of men. Seen from the far 
distance, its wooded sides and crown standing out 
bold, well defined, and rising straight up some 3,000 
feet above the plains, it seemed to frown and 
threaten. As its base was neared, all this changed. 
Stretching along the sides and around the point of the 
mountain, all that could delight the eye of the grazier 
was to be met with. Springs of water trickled down 
the sides of the hill, and spreading over the rich 
alluvial flats (made rich by the accumulated washings 
of foliage from the forest by which they were bounded), 
gave promise of perpetual pastures. 

The discoveries around Mount Macedon stimulated 
further enterprise, and adventure received a fresh 
impulse. Long valleys ran into the hill-sides and lost 
themselves in wooded ridges and impassable mountain 
ranges. These obstacles varied the course of the 
journey; but, at the same time, made men learn the 
country. The Campaspe, running coyly round the foot 
of Mount Alexander, and displaying at every bend and 
turn, beauties that might have tempted Apelles to paint 
them, was reached and crossed ; farther on, through a 
deep mountain gorge, the waters of the Loddon were 
seen. These were followed on and on towards the 
north, every succeeding mile revealing fresh treasures 
to the pasture-seekers. At its head-waters and for 
many miles down, the river rushed impetuously between 
high precipitous banks, upon the far-away tops of 
which the water-cloven basaltic rock stood up rampart- 
like, stark and straight, as if to defend from invasion 
the rich pastures with which the table-lands beyond 
are covered* At intervals of three or four miles 
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tributary streams broke through tte banks, and when- 
ever these joined the river pleasant patches of pasture 
were met with. These, as well as the- table-lands with 
which the high rocks were backed, ran away into 
gullies and valleys formed by the inequalities of the 
granite ranges beyond. As the river made its way 
towards the north, the natural features of the country 
lost many of the elements of beauty and grandeur that 
had characterised its banks near the head-waters above 
the Mount Franklyn country. This want of beauty 
was well compensated for in the facilities afforded for 
settlement in the district through which the river takes 
its course. The basaltic ridges that at Guildford had 
towered above the bed of the river for hundreds of feet, 
gradually sank below the soil, leaving a far-spreading 
plain and timbered land, rich in the luxuriance of an 
old volcanic soil. On the upper part of the river, the 
plains were not extensive, the average width being 
perhaps three miles. The " back country " was, how- 
ever, only lightly timbered, and in addition to being 
close to water, made capital pasture when the sun of 
an Australian January had burned up the grass upon 
the plains, and made the shelter of trees almost a 
necessity to comfort. 

The waters of the Loddon never failed. In seasons 
of extreme drought, the river would indeed cease to 
run ; but at frequent intervals, reaches of from a few 
hundred yards to five miles in length were met with, 
and upon the banks, the flocks and herds could drink 
in the driest season. These reaches (water-holes is the 
homely colonial name for them) have, many of them, 
depths not yet fathomed, and even now, although the 
Loddon receives the drainage of many of the chief 
alluvial diggings, including, Forest, Fryer's, Barker's, 
Jim Crow, and the Bet-Bet Creeks, in dry seasons the 
waters become bright and clear as crystal. These 
water-holes were favourite camping-places with the 
natives, on account of the fish contained in them, and 
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because, m dry seasons, the kangaroo and bustard 
would repair to them to drink, and thus be convenient 
for killing. 

Not far from one of these river-lakes, just below 
where one of the largest and almost the last of the 
Loddon's tributaries joins the river, three brothers took 
up a station. They were among the earliest settlers in 
Victoria, and were comprised of the stuff of which 
good and brave men are made. Evan, Duncan, and 
Neil Cameron had left Scotland together some ten 
years before. In the interval they had been chiefly 
employed as superintendents and overseers upon various 
stations in Tasmania. The young men had fallen into 
good hands and habits, and when the Port Philip 
district was spoken of as presenting a likely opening, 
they had between them a few hundred pounds in the 
bank, and a small flock of sheep. It took them some 
time to make their arrangements, but within twelve 
months of the landing of Fawkner and Batman on 
the shores of Port Philip, the Camerons, with all their 
worldly goods, were travelling northward from Mel- 
bourne, in search of country upon which to settle. 
Their way was not without difficulties. Those who 
had preceded them were jealous of trespassers, and the 
opposite boundary-lines of the stations already taken 
up were fixed very far apart. Luckily they found the 
land upon which they afterwards settled, without a 
prior claimant, and thankful that their travels were 
over for a time, they commenced to make their bush 
home. For the first two years all went on comfortably 
and profitably. They had not ventured upon any of the 
luxuries of life, but their flock of sheep had nearly 
trebled itself; they obtained good prices for their 
wool, and they had purchased a small mob of well-bred 
cattle. They had, to be sure, the drawback of a "dry 
season, and on several occasions the natives were trouble- 
some ; but on the whole the affairs of the brothers were 
prospering, and they were content 
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Towards the end of the second year, the question of 
feed for the cattle and sheep had to be seriously con- 
sidered. After a good deal of thought it was decided 
that the cattle should be taken over to the west bank 
of the river, so as to leave the back country of the 
station free for the sheep. This was done, and a strip 
of unclaimed country running down by the mallee 
scrub taken possession of. Here the cattle met with 
plenty of feed, but, unfortunately, they got as wild as 
the wilderness in which they grazed. At the very first 
" mustering," fully a hundred of their number broke 
away and took to the scrub. This was a great loss for 
the brothers, and the first spare time was devoted by 
two of them to taking a run round by Dunolly to see 
if any of the stragglers could be picked up. Before 
starting on the journey it was decided that the flock 
of sheep should be divided, and a number of them 
placed on an island standing in the middle of the river 
that the daily lessening waters had made easy of access. 
The sheep crossed over to the island almost dry-footed, 
and the comparatively green and succulent herbage 
had a very visible and favourable effect upon their 
condition. This was the state of things when the 
two brothers started off in search of the strayed herd. 
They were away from home four days, and on their 
return were delighted to see some of the brooks that 
crossed their track, running with water. No rain had 
fallen on the River Loddon for six months before. 
That rain, and plenty of it, had fallen somewhere up in 
the ranges was evident, for by midnight the brothers, 
and the other residents on the river, were roused from 
sleep by a mighty rush of water. Their first thoughts 
were for the sheep upon the island, but no apprehen- 
sion of danger or calamity on their account was enter- 
tained. As the last hours of the night wore away, 
a storm of lightning and rain drove down the river 
from the south and west. At every flash of lightning 
the sheep could be seen huddled together on the 
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highest part of the island, and towards daylight the 
waters were lapping round the flock, and as the stream 
continued to rise, it was determined to endeavour to 
cross them, to the home station as soon as the morning 
broke. 

Meantime the river continued to pour down its heavy 
volumes of water, bearing with it huge trees that had 
been uprooted by its force. To cross to the sheep was 
a work of no small difficulty, and their rescue was 
attended with some danger. It was only by great 
exertions that one-sixth of the flock was saved, the 
brothers having to stand by and see one hundred of 
their picked ewes carried away by the torrent. Sheep 
belonging to other stations passed down the river in 
flocks, and during the whole of the next three days 
the water continued to rise and spread over the flats 
and even to the top of the banks on either side. There 
has never been so high a flood since, and at all the old 
stations on the Loddon there is shown a mark on a 
tree, or in a ridge of the bank-side, indicating the 
height attained by the water on the occasion of the 
first great flood on the river. 

After the third day the water commenced to sub- 
side, and the Camerons, as well as their neighbours, 
began to repair damages. The main hut was at once 
shifted to higher ground, and much time was spent in 
collecting hurdles and in mustering the stock. The 
loss was considerable, but the brothers were hopeful ; 
and at the end of a few days they set themselves 
steadily to work again. 

One evening, Neil had returned home from a ride 
round the cattLfe before his brothers, who were engaged 
shifting a folding-yard. He threw himself on his 
stretcher (for so the bedstead of the bush is called), 
and gave himself up. to a few minutes' day-dreaming. 
Through the open door of the slab hut he could see the 
bright river running quietly and steadily, as though a 
torrent had never disturbed its surface. The rising 
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ground upon which the hut was situated, shone through 
a thin coating of bright greenery that, already quick- 
ened by the welcome rain, began to force its way 
through the light, friable soil. The melancholy music 
of the wind playing upon the narrow, string-like 
fronds of a shiack close by, mingled with the bolder 
bass of the acacia-chords, made a melody pleasant 
enough to soothe the squatter to sleep. Suddenly 
he was aroused by a sharp, clear whizzing sound 
cleaving the air, and at the next instant he was 
thoroughly awakened by seeing the hard, fire-dried 
head of a native spear penetrate one of the sheets of 
bark composing the hut. Neil was wide awake at 
once, and before the arrow had quivered thrice in its 
resting-place, he had sprang over the threshold of the 
door, and then he stopped ; for a second arrow, thrown 
at random towards the doorway, pierced the upper part 
of his arm, and rendered him, for a time, powerless. 
The first sickening sense of pain passed, his mind took 
in the surrounding circumstances at once. For a long 
time the natives had not visited the station, and the 
Camerons had hoped their troubles in connection 
with them were passed; but here they were, and 
evidently bent on mischief. Neil closed the door, and 
rolled against it the sawn butt of a small tree that had 
served for a seat. To withdraw the lance was the next 
business, and a terribly painful one it was. Whilst 
this was going on inside the hut, the natives were not 
idle without. Several spears rattled against the strong 
slabs, the throwing of each being accompanied by 
the most unearthly shrieks and noises, while one of 
them entered the space between two slabs, just above 
Neil's head. Through one of the openings, Cameron 
was enabled to ascertain exactly the number and posi- 
tion of his assailants. The blacks mustered about 
twenty strong, and they had sheltered themselves 
within a small belt of peppermint trees that stood close 
to the river. Neil had a very good double-barrelled 
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fowling-piece in the hut, as well as a pair of old- 
iashioned pistols; and with these he prepared for 
action. After amusing themselves for a few minutes 
by throwing spears and yelling, the blacks, emboldened 
by the silence in the hut, ventured into the open, and 
walked towards the house. When they had advanced 
within about twenty yards of him, Neil fired both barrels 
of the fowling-piece into the midst of them. This had 
the effect of driving the blacks into the wood again ; and 
they contented themselves, as Neil supposed, by the 
repeated thuds he heard on the bark and slabs, with 
throwing an occasional spear. Whilst his attention was 
thus attracted by the party in front, three or four who had 
been detached from the main body, approached noise- 
lessly from behind, and, having removed a portion of 
the roof, they discharged their spears at Neil, wound- 
ing and disabling him. 

The poor fellow was saved further ill-treatment by 
the sound of a white fellow's " Cooee " coming from 
the eastward. The blacks immediately took to the river ; 
and in a quarter of an hour afterwards, when his two 
brothers returned home, they found poor Neil at the 
point of death, with just strength enough left to tell 
of the attack made upon him, and describe some of the 
blacks engaged in it. Fired with vengeance and 
indignation — for the three brothers had always treated 
the natives with kindness — the two unwounded ones 
started in pursuit. They roused some of the settlers 
on the west bank of the river, and following the track 
of the blacks till the next day, came up to the mur- 
derers, camped on the Bet-Bet Creek. 

The tale of the terrible retribution inflicted by the 
brothers and their friends, is still told by some of the 
old blacks of the Tuagara country. For a long time 
afterwards, the settlers of the Lower Loddon were 
undisturbed by their black neighbours. 



CHAPTER IV. 

New South Wales Prospectors— Bryan Driscoll— On the Ovens— The 
Old Squatter— Melbourne — Separation Prospects — Bush Towns — 
Knocking down a Cheque — The Reverse — Poverty and Riches. 

The troubles and dangers of these early days were 
not confined to the work of settlement itself. Seeking 
for settlement was also a work of toil and danger ; and 
the men who left the old districts in search of new 
country had need to be gifted with courage, patience, 
and industry of no ordinary kind, and to an unusual 
extent. The history of one such expedition may serve 
to illustrate the mode of procedure in the majority of 
cases, as well as the character of the men engaged in 
the work. 

The New South Welshmen were fully alive to the 
advantage of a country such as "Australia-Felix" (the 
original name of our other England), described by the 
first explorers from the eastern sea-board. In 1835 
Major Mitchell had aroused the instinct of the squatter 
of New South Wales by his description of the country 
he had traversed, and in 1837 parties of " overlanders " 
from Sydney and firom the parts of the old colony lying 
to the west of the Blue Mountains, were often to be met 
with travelling towards Port Philip. In the January 
of 1837 a party of sixteen started from Sydney, taking 
with them a mob of cattle numbering about 250. One 
of the oldest Victorian settlers, only recently deceased, 
accompanied them, and lived to see the country he took 
up for cattle grazing, a prosperous and wealthy agri- 
cultural district. They were without surveying instru- 
ments, and had nothing but vague rumour to guide 
them on their long journey. The track taken has never 
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been properly laid down ; but it would appear to have 
occasionally touched upon that of the explorer, Major 
Mitchell, as well as the one followed by Messrs. Home 
and HovilL The settlement was not always effected 
by large parties, and it was not unusual for a squatter 
to send out one of his best men " prospecting " for new 
country. 

Bryan Driscoll was one of the best of these solitary 
seekers for settlement Bryan was a native of Nenagh, 
in the county of Tipperary, and an accident that 
happened to a gauger, resulting, first of all, in his 
skull being broken, and then in his life being lost, 
accounted for Bryan's compulsory visit to Australia. 
He was barely twenty when the accident, as he called 
it, happened, and was as smart a lad as any in the 
country. For a long time after his arrival in Sydney, 
he was heart-broken at his position, for he was the first 
of the Driscolls that had brought disgrace upon the 
name. After some months he was " assigned " to the 
service of a squatter in the neighbourhood of Bathurst, 
and in his service he continued till the term of his 
punishment had expired. When the news of the " new 
country among the rivers " was received at Bathurst, 
Bryan was selected to make a journey of discovery. 
With a small bag of flour, a tomahawk, a pair of 
blankets, some tobacco, and a tinder-box, off he 
started on his long tramp of three hundred miles 
through a sparely-inhabited country. Now and then 
he overtook a party travelling with stock ; but, for the 
greater part of the way, his march was a solitary one. 
His course lay over long arid plains, and across rough 
desolate mountains, and it was not until he had been 
travelling a whole month that he saw the broad waters 
of the Murray flowing between him and the country 
for which he was bound. He struck the river about 
ten miles below where the town of Albury now stands, 
and he followed down its course until he found a 
suitable crossing-place. He continued his journey down- 
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wards for several miles, until lie was stopped by the 
confluence of the Ovens and Murray Rivers. He 
turned up the Ovens, and every mile revealed new riches, 
and, if possible, more plentiful pastures. At length, 
he was satisfied. He had travelled a dozen miles 
along the edge of a plain perfectly matted with luxuriant 
herbs and natural grasses. Sweet clover made an 
elastic carpet beneath his feet. The river was running 
rapidly, and seemed as though it would run for ever. 
Creeks joined it from the ranges beyond the plain, 
and everything bore the signs of a model squatting 
station. To knock down a few saplings, strip some 
sheets of bark, and rig up a hut, bunk, and fire-place 
was, with Bryan, the work of a few days only ; and 
having thus " taken possession " of the land, he returned 
to Bathurst. Within a couple of months he was on his 
way back to the Ovens in company with his employer, 
his fellow-servants, and a mob of bullocks. 

The second journey took longer to perform than the 
first, and when Bryan saw Bontherambo again— for so 
the natives called the plain he had selected — lol one of 
the parties he had passed on his way had entered on the 
beautiful land, and his herds were eating its grasses. 
" First come, first served " was the order of the day, 
and there was nothing for it but to move onward. A 
few miles brought Bryan and his party to the junction 
of the King and Ovens Rivers, and between the two 
watercourses the travellers and the stock found a 
resting-place. Here Bryan and his employer, together 
with a good many neighbours and friends, lived 
long and happily. Some grew rich; but most of 
them are now dead, and their places filled by others. 
The pioneers of settlement in Victoria were good, true 
men : they succeeded as such men deserve to succeed, 
they worked hard for the advantages they desired 
to enjoy, and their lives were pleasant and useful to 
the world. For many years they were content with 
the humblest possible dwelling-places. The beautiful* 
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climate of Victoria admits of all kinds of liberties 
being taken in the matter of dwellings and clothing. 
Masters and men lodged pretty much alike, the extra 
cleanliness of the abiding-place of the former, being 
its chief distinguishing feature. Gardens were rarely 
thought of, and vegetables were unknown. Mutton 
and damper (the bread of the bush, and capital bread 
it is), with tea, three times a day, was the ordinary 
fare of the pioneer squatter and his men. Now, squat- 
ters live in handsome and expensive houses; and in 
1867 several of them had the honour of entertaining a 
royal duke in a manner befitting royalty. 

Whilst the squatters were thus opening up and im- 
proving the country, the people of the towns were not 
idle. Towards the end of 1837 Melbourne consisted of 
a few huts only. In 1838, the second year of its 
settlement, the town contained 250 houses, its popula- 
tion numbering 1,500 persons. By this time it had 
become firmly established as the metropolis of the new 
district. A newspaper was at once started, and public- 
houses were plentiful. To Mr. J. P. Fawkner, the 
gentleman who claims the fathership of the colony, is 
due the honour of introducing both of these elements of 
civilisation into Port Philip. At first, the paper was 
in manuscript, but very soon some old type and a 
press were imported from Van Diemen's Land, and 
Mr. Fawkner reaped the benefit of his labours in being 
prosecuted by the semi-military authorities for his 
plain speaking in the columns of the Port Philip 
Patriot A newspaper was not the only luxury im- 
ported into Port Philip in the second year of its life, 
for a stage-coach was running on its roads, a steam- 
boat sailing on its bay, and a circulating library sup- 
plying books to its readers. In 1839 a second news- 
paper was started, and a "Fire Insurance" office 
added to the institutions of the town. In this year the 
governing powers in Sydney became alive to the im- 
portance of the place, and in July the Secretary for the 
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Colonies appointed Mr. 0. J. Latrobe governor of the 
district of Port Philip. Everything was prospering. 
The herds of cattle had so increased that numbers were 
exported to Van Diemen's Land. Land rose in value 
enormously. Plots that, in 1837, had been sold for 
from £30 to £40, changed hands at prices varying 
from £800to £1000. Streets were formed, and Mel- 
bourne began to give indications of its future greatness, 
and the colony was declared to be "in a state of 
prosperity unprecedented in the world." 

In 1840 the necessity for Port Philip being some- 
thing more than a part of New South Wales, with a 
government six hundred miles away at Sydney, was 
recognised, and in this year the agitation for separa- 
tion from New South Wales was commenced, and con- 
tinued for ten years. 

In this year also, just three years after the first 
sheep had been landed on the banks of the Yarra, five 
hundred bales of wool were shipped from Melbourne. 
The public revenue for the year amounted to £30,000 
sterling, and over £200,000 worth of the Crown lands 
were disposed of by the officials. This money was 
literally wasted. The system of management of public 
affairs was stamped as disgraceful and oppressive. Mr. 
Latrobe was personally well spoken of, but his hands 
were tied, and his officers were charged with lacking, 
not only ability, bat honesty and principle. Sydney, 
it was said, absorbed all the money, and gave nothing 
in return. The " separation " movement grew in in- 
tensity, and a responsible government, entirely separate 
from, and independent of Nfew South Wales, was 
asked for,' and in addition to this, a " free and ex- 
tended legislative representation " claimed. Business 
became so complicated as to require the establishment 
of a Court of Requests. Speculations in land became a 
rage, people grew rich quickly, and the first golden 
age of the colony was enjoyed. Cattle-breeding and 
sheep-farming did not require much labour ; the seasons 
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were good, and the flocks and herds increased rapidly — 
too rapidly, indeed, for within a year or two the settlers 
began to complain of the low price of stock. Pro- 
sperity was the rule, and the grumbling was such as 
prevails in all English communities simply as a 
matter of course. In 1841 the first land regulations 
for Port Philip were issued, and gave general satisfac- 
tion. The regulations referred only to the sale of 
farms, a few other lands, and the leasing for pastoral 
purposes. 

Port Philip became so prosperous that the other 
colonies had reason to complain of the temptations 
held out by it. It was no unusual thing in the early 
years of the " forties " to see advertisements in the 
Adelaide papers inquiring for the whereabouts of 
persons who had left South Australia for the new 
country without first of all having gone through the 
formality of discharging their pecuniary liabilities. 
The good news reached England too, and Port Philip 
was constantly receiving accessions to its population 
and its wealth. In 1841, silver, lead, and copper were 
discovered in South Australia ; but the discovery was 
powerless to restrain people from seeking the fresh 
pastures of Port Philip. 

For the pastoral interest, the years 1841, 1842, 
1843, and 1844 were of unexceptional prosperity. The 
" settled" parts of the country were entirely absorbed 
into sheep-walks and cattle-runs. At regular inter- 
vals, Hobson's Bay became alive with ships, and Mel* 
bourne once a year was the gayest of all gay cities. 
Money was plentiful, and the money-makers, having 
only occasional opportunities of extravagance, spent it 
very freely. 

Up-country townships, consisting of a public-house, 
store, and a blacksmith's shop, not unfrequently the 
property of one individual, sprang up at every crossing- 
place on the rivers, and wherever else the squatters, 
their stock-riders and their shepherds were likely to 
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congregate. The squatter and the stock-rider usually 
reserved themselves for Melbourne, whilst the shepherd, 
together with his fellows, the sheep-shearer, hut-keeper, 
cook, and handy-man about the stations, were the 
chief support of the bush townships. After a weari- 
some twelve months, day by day plodding after sheep 
or preparing mutton and damper, these worthies 
would receive their cheque. This, after the necessary 
deductions for boots, blue shirts, and tobacco supplied, 
would amount to perhaps some £18 or £20. Armed 
with the all-powerral document, the lucky shepherd or 
cook steered his way to the nearest township, probably 
twenty, and not unfrequently thirty or forty miles 
distant. The twelve months' hard work and the long, 
comfortless walk very likely put serious thoughts into 
his head, and he gave, if wisely-inclined, his first atten- 
tion to the stores. As soon as the cheque was shown to 
the worthy storekeeper, a glass of rum was benevolently 
administered. Then the capitalist careftdly selected a 
couple of blue serge shirts, a pair of moleskin trousers, 
a pair of boots, and double that number of pairs of 
stockings. These, together with a pound of twist 
tobacco, were stowed away in a bright red cotton hand- 
kerchief. By this time the " gentle shepherd " gets 
impatient for more grog, and the storekeeper conducts 
him to the public-house, to the keeper of which he is 
duly accredited as the possessor of the amount of the 
money named in the cheque, less the value of the 
" soft goods," — boots and tobacco selected in the store. 
A " shout all round," that is, a drink at sixpence, or 
perhaps a shilling each, for every one in the house, is 
the orthodox method of commencing to " knock down 
a cheque." Then dinner, and then drink, drink, 
drink, till the poor wretch lies down in a corner of the 
bar-room to sleep himself sober. As soon as the 
" soberizing process " is completed, drinking recom- 
mences, and continues till the whole of the money is 
exhausted. When this climax is arrived at, the 
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shepherd is thrown out of the house, and his bundle 
after him ; and upon this he sits for a little time sadly 
ruminating. By-and-by he staggers over to the store, 
sells the clothes he had bought a few days before, pro- 
cures a bottle of rum with the money, and starts away 
bade for the station, to go through another year's toil, 
and at the end of it to repeat the folly and wickedness 
described. 

Thus the years rolled on ; hard work and wilfid waste 
being among the chief characteristics of the times. 
There were many exceptions, however, and in almost 
every instance in which this was the case, comfort, if 
not riches, was the result. Population, however, did 
not increase in the same proportion as sheep and cattle, 
and Victoria, with all its Australian paradoxical charac- 
teristics, can no more flourish without men and women, 
than other countries. His property notwithstanding, 
the rich man was, as a rule, comfortless, and the poor 
one very poor indeed. Save in the towns when build- 
ings were in progress, and in the country at shearing 
time, labour was in little demand. Thus, though the 
cattle grazed in thousands on a thousand hills, the 
plains were clothed with sheep, and Melbourne flourished 
upon buying and selling, the country was by no means 
in a sound state. It was destined for better things, 
and the influences that were to bring the change about, 
had not yet been felt or seen. The condition of the 
colonies was at this time (1843-4) as anomalous and 
strange as any presented in the history of a country. 
The land overflowed with riches, but the people were 
very poor. The squatters commenced to " boil down " 
their sheep for the sake of the tallow. Legs of mutton 
could be bought for 7$rf. each ; beef was l£rf. per 
pound, and bread the same price; fat bullocks, 
weighing nearly half-a-ton, were purchased for £3, 
and a sheep in similar condition, for 4s. For all this, 
working people had hard times of it A man and his 
wife could not get' on a station more than £25 per 
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annum for their services, and work in the towns was 
very difficult to obtain at any price. A Victorian 
colonist, who has within the last dozen years given 
away thousands of pounds towards the exploration of 
Australia, who year after year gave a very valuable 
prize to every one starting a new industry in Victoria, 
and who had a five-pound note ready for every police 
officer who succeeded in sending back a convict escaped 
from Tasmania, has often wandered about Melbourne, 
day after day, looking for work, found none, and returned 
home to see his children starving for want of food, 
when sixpence would have purchased sufficient for the 
whole family. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mismanagement and Misery — Accommodation and Hum — Orange- 
men — Improvement— Lack of Labour — English Distress relieved 
— Beef for England — A Quiet Time. 

The system of government, or rather mis-government, 
appeared to have been growing from bad to worse 
during all these early years of the colony. Like the 
farmer who complained that he had to enlarge his 
barns because of the excessive crop of wheat he had 
harvested, the squatters began to complain of the 
increase in their stock, and desired a decrease in their 
rent by way of compensation. The land, it was de- 
clared by them, was not worth the smallest British 
coin per acre ; and art, it was also insisted, could do 
very little towards improving the value thereof. 

Whilst the squatters were grumbling at the surplus 
of stock and the rent of land, matters in Melbourne 
appear to have been managed very little better. News- 
papers were grumbling at the maladministration of 
affairs, and as an instance it was urged that a colonial 
treasurer had been appointed at a high salary, and at 
a time when there were no funds to be disposed of, no 
cheques to draw, no rates to collect, and nothing to do 
generally. At one time during the year 1844 the official 
salaries were stopped for want of funds. This state 
of affairs was doubtless a strong reason for the people 
in power to change their line of conduct, and the 
separation and emigration movements were taken up 
with fresh energy. Victoria, or Port Philip, at this 
time presented as fair a field for success to the artisan, 
the farmer, and the capitalist as any in the world. 

D 
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Her resources and capabilities were great, and the 
means and mode of developing them easy and prac- 
ticable. She had a climate as healthful, a soil as 
fruitful as need be desired, and a geographical position 
that pointed it out as the natural centre of the com- 
merce of the colonies ; still it languished and sank, 
and in the midst of plenty many pined for bread, not- 
withstanding that bread could be bought for a penny a 
pound, with beef added to it at the same price. The 
country was in a state of premature decay for want of 
population to partake of the good things it provided. 
Bullocks were in the ascendant in those days, and men 
little thought of. 

Another cause began to operate disastrously. Many 
of those who had entered into squatting in New 
South Wales and Victoria, had been "accommo- 
dated" with money by the merchants in Sydney. 
The process pursued was something after this 
fashion. A young man arrived in Sydoey with a 
capital of say from £2,000 to £10,000. He desired 
to become a squatter, and the mercantile house to 
which his letters of introduction had taken him, was 
only too happy to forward the interest of the new- 
comer. There was always a choice of stations in the 
market, but they, singularly enough, always required 
a larger amount of money than Mr. Newcome pos- 
sessed. This, however, was no obstacle ; the merchant 
gladly made up the deficiency, and by this means the 
purchase of the station was effected. Of course a 
security over the whole property was taken by the ac- 
commodating friend, who, equally as a matter of 
course, acted as town agent for the newly-made squatter. 
Stores had to be purchased, wool received and shipped, 
a cheque cashed now and then, and for doing all this 
the friend in Sydney charged his commission, and to 
pay this commission, the profits of the station were 
applied. After a very few years the overdraft on 
these transactions exceeded the original capital of the 
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squatter, who, after ten or fifteen years' hard work, 
usually found himself practically the servant of the 
man who had assisted him with moDey. Many an 
honourable and high-minded man has struggled through 
a long life-time to find himself in his old age the 
debtor and the servant of the man who first " accom- 
modated him." The notion that art could do little 
for the improvement of pastoral land was unfortu- 
nately too generally believed, and squatting was com- 
paratively profitless in consequence. It remained for 
long droughts, and an organised and wide-spread 
settlement of people, upon the lands of the colony, to 
teach the squatter that well-sinking and dam-forming 
would enable him to feed three sheep where one 
formerly starved, and that the green plains of his 
spring months need not, necessarily, become deserts of 
dust in the summer. 

Notwithstanding that squatters grumbled and work- 
ing-men were not too well off, the traders of the colony 
prospered. Wool was as good as gold, hides and 
tallow easily transmutable ; and Melbourne flourished. 
The shortcomings of the Government, the influx of 
pardoned convicts from Tasmania, and the separation 
of Port Philip from New South Wales were the great 
public questions in 1844. In Melbourne, all the appli- 
ances and conveniences of a second-rate English 
country-town were easily obtainable. Hotels and 
grog-shops abounded ; and whenever a ship came into 
the bay from England, or the wool came down the 
country, Melbourne held high holiday. Churches 
multiplied, and religious feeling on certain occasions 
became intense. In the September of 1844, what 
would nowadays be called the " grand spectacular 
drama" of the Jewess was performed in the Melbourne 
Theatre. . In the course of the play, a "procession 
of cardinals" crossed the stage; this offended the 
Orangemen of the city, who saw a tendency to popery 
in the proceedings ; and they taught the manager reli- 
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gious propriety by tearing up the seats, and casting 
them at the ladies and gentlemen on the stage. The 
Australian Orangeman of 1844 was almost as unrea- 
sonable a being as the English Orangeman of 1868. 
The play-going public further evidenced its feeling by 
allowing a gentleman, who has since made himself 
famous as a low comedian and a member of the Legis- 
lature, to play in the comedy of the Rent Day, without 
a single " payable " person being in the boxes. 

1845 brought very little change in the affairs of the 
colony. At the latter end of this year, a gentleman — 
Mr. Archibald Cunningham — was appointed at a 
public meeting, to proceed to England for the purpose 
of urging the separation of the district from New 
South Wales, and its recognition ag a distinct colony. 
Every misfortune that happened was traced by the 
people of Port Philip to the Sydney connection, and 
with a very considerable show of reason. Sydney 
claimed the credit of discovering and establishing the 
district ; and argued on these grounds, for the lawful- 
ness of taking and using for its own purposes the means 
and money of the people of Port Philip. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell (as the representative of New South Wales), 
it was urged, instead of discovering a new country, had 
found instead, a flourishing settlement at Portland, 
containing within itself all the elements of colonial 
prosperity and comfort. 

Port Philip was too valuable a property to be wil- 
lingly relinquished ; so duties and dues continued to 
be levied and land sold for the benefit of the parent 
colony, to the injury of the people paying the money. 

1846 passed without much change. But in 1847, 
tired of waiting for better times, the people began to 
make the times better. Social life, in the towns at 
least, and chiefly in Melbourne, was improving. The 
places of business and private residences of the citizens 
improved greatly. The foundation-stone of a Jews' 
synagogue was laid in the August of the year, and 
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many other public buildings were projected or com- 
menced. Still the want of population was seriously 
felt; and a petition was presented to Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, pointing out the necessity for immigration, and 
stating that the colony could at once give ample em- 
ployment and good wages to 10,000 persons, and that 
the same thing could be done for the same number of 
people every year. So greatly had the natural material 
resources of the colony increased, that the workers 
were inadequate to perform the labour required. 
Wages rose in consequence ; and it was no unusual 
occurrence to find sailors leaving the ships in the bay, 
and taking service with the squatters and settlers. 
Building and manufacturing operations absorbed all 
the available labour ; while the dire distress that 
existed in England and Ireland in this, the year of the 
famine, led the colonists to urge the question of 
emigration upon the home authorities. As an earnest 
of what they could do, large collections of money were 
made, and transmitted to England for the relief of 
those suffering from the failure of the potato and 
other crops. At the same time, representations as to 
the advantages offered by the colony were sent home ; 
and the efforts of the Victorians and other Australians 
tended not a little to alleviate the distress that then 
existed in the United Kingdom. 

In this year an industry was attempted that is 
attracting considerable attention now. The preserva- 
tion and transmission of beef to Europe was entered 
into, and with gratifying success. Three large parcels 
of preserved meat were transmitted to England, and 
arrived in good marketable condition. It was sold at 
4Jrf. per pound, and it is difficult to understand why 
the experiment was not continued. A lot of salt beef 
was also prepared, and shipped to Manilla. It stood 
the voyage there and back to Melbourne, and, when 
opened, was pronounced to be equal to the finest mess- 
beef used on board ship. 
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Thus, through the last years of the " forties,' did 
the colony jog on, happy as a country without a history 
could be. Money was not often made rapidly, but 
comfort abounded; and to this day the old settlers 
sometimes look back with regret to the old days before 
the gold, when they had neither troubles nor cares, save 
such ordinary ones as always attend humanity. The 
lotus-eaters might have envied the life led by the 
colonists generally. Up-country, the years wore on 
quietly ; and the settlers, if not rich, were happy. It 
was a pleasant life, that squatting in the bush. After 
the daily, weekly, or monthly ride round or across the 
station, there was always a hut to build, a fence to 
move or extend, a horse to break, or a neighbour to 
visit or receive. Then when the mustering-tirne came, 
all was excitement and hard work. ' Day after day the 
country was scoured and the cattle driven in. The 
gallop over the plain and the dodging through the 
timber with a mob of cattle or horses in front, had 
each a pleasure pertaining to it that a bushman only 
knows. When the galloping and mustering were 
all over, there were the dividing and the branding, the 
picking out of favourite colts or fillies, the recognition 
of old favourites among the horses, and the calculation 
of increase and profit on the year's breeding. All 
these things were pleasant and enjoyable ; and people 
were pleased and enjoyed themselves accordingly. 

Then there were the " lambing down " of the flocks, 
and the shearing. At such times every one was busy, 
and more than ever delighted ; for after the shearing 
came the holiday — the carouse at the grog-shop or the 
trip to town. It was not a high-class life, nor was it 
by any means the invariable one ; but it prevailed 
nevertheless. The monotony of Melbourne was only a 
degree removed from that of the bush. After the 
shearing, when the wool came down, the town was all 
alive ; and the remembrance of last year's trade, with 
the anticipation of the next, kept the people from 
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melancholy. Whenever the signal-post at the Flag- 
staff Hill indicated the arrival of a ship from England, 
the shops and other places of business were closed, and 
all who had the ordering of their own movements 
would betake themselves to Liardet's Beach — the land- 
ing-place of the colony — either to wait there patiently 
for the anchoring of the ship, or take whale-boats to 
go down the bay to meet it There were few inhabit- 
ants of the town, or of the colony indeed, who had not 
an interest, direct or otherwise, in every fresh arrival. 
Those who had no friends on board knew of somebody 
who had, or, if both these influences were wanting, the 
chance of getting a good servant or of hearing the 
news was sufficient inducement to draw them to the 
beach. It was a happy, careless time, and the after- 
prosperity was all required to make amends for its 
passing away ; for, with the advent of the gold, all the 
" sweet-do-nothing " time of the colony was at an end. 
In some queer, out-of-the-way places in Victoria, 
remains 01 the " pre-auriferous period" may still be 
found ; but they are few and far between. People now 
seek them out as affording an entire and desirable 
change from the rapid town-life of Victoria in 1868. 



CHAPTER VI. 

First Discovery of Metals — The Mad Russian — Rush, to Bathurst — 
Flour in a Coffin — Exodus froni Melbourne — False Prophets — 
Gold on the Yarra- Yarra ; in the Pyrenees ; on Daisy Hill ; at 
Ballarat, and on Forest Creek — Ticket-of- Leave Men — A Reign 
of Terror. 

The " Sleepy Hollow " stage of existence of Victoria 
was soon to pass away, and the awakening to a more 
active life than that in which the colonists had hitherto 
existed, came with a surprise that effectually opened 
their eyes to the stern necessity that surrounded them. 
The repeal of the corn laws never shocked the agri- 
cultural mind of England more than did the gold dis- 
coveries of 1851 the pastoral patriarchs of Australia. 
For years before, there had been occasional rumours of 
the discovery of valuable metals in various parts of the 
country, but they were little attended to, and soon 
forgotten. In 1841 the discovery of silver, lead, and 
copper was reported in New South Wales. Four years 
before that time, in 1837, gold and silver were found by 
a Russian shepherd in the bush about thirty miles beyond 
Sagenhie. Several specimens of the ore were forwarded 
to Sydney, but the Russian was said to have once worked 
in the Ural, and been driven mad in consequence, so 
that little notice was taken of his discovery. 

In 1841, Messrs. Sharp and Anderson, two of the 
early settlers from Tasmania, found gold in the Plenty 
Ranges, about twenty miles from Melbourne. They 
seem to have understood the value of the metal, for 
they conducted their operations with a considerable 
amount of judgment. They found the gold somewhere 
near the junction of Anderson's Creek and the Yarra- 
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Yarra, and not far from the diggings opened ten years 
afterwards. They said little about the discovery, but 
collected a small parcel of gold, and consigned it to a 
business acquaintance in Tasmania. This operation 
they repeated several times, but receiving no account 
sales from their friend over the water, they gave up 
the search for gold, and continued their exertions in 
cultivating their fleecy flocks. These circumstances of 
discovery were not forgotten, and every now and then 
a new nugget would draw attention to the existence of 
gold in the land. Gold-seeking was not considered a 
desirable pursuit; so each discovery constituted a "nine 
days' wonder " and nothing more. 

When, in 1847-8, the news of the gold discoveries 
in California reached Australia, life in the colony had 
become too tame for many of the adventurous spirits 
who had assisted in settling New South Wales and 
Port Philip ; consequently many of them left for the 
new " dorado " across the Pacific. 

The resemblance between the gold country of Cali- 
fornia and the lands lying west of the Blue Mountains 
in New South Wales could not fail to strike the ob- 
servant man who had visited both places. Mr. Har- 
greaves, an old Australian colonist, after a short residence 
at'the Californian mines, returned to Sydney, convinced 
that gold only required looking for in New South 
Wales, to be found. Mr. Hargreaves made some neces- 
sary arrangements with the Government in Sydney, 
started off in search of treasure, and in the April or 
May of 1851, he announced the discovery of a payable 
gold-field near the town of Bathurst, about 170 miles 
from Sydney. Great was the excitement thereupon, 
and a new era in the history of the Australian 
colonies commenced. Bathurst, although it had been 
for years the centre of a large pastoral population, was 
still far away and not easily got at. The excitement 
pervaded all classes of society : servants left their em- 
ployers, and employers their business, in order to go to 
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the diggings. Sydney was almost depopulated, and its 
proprieties overturned and set aside. Provisions rose to 
fabulous prices, and the steady-going New South Welsh- 
men abandoned themselves to the wildest hopes and 
the rashest speculations. Trade was turned from its ac- 
customed channels, and a frenzy seemed to pervade and 
possess the people. One speculative genius, an under- 
taker, finding his trade decreasing in Sydney, purchased 
a small cargo of flour, packed it in his stock of ready- 
made coffins, and grew rich at Bathurst by supplying 
the staff of life to the living, and providing receptacles 
for the dead. Many a grave near the first gold rush in 
Australia, is filled with coffins whose tenants ate of 
the flour that was conveyed over the Blue Mountains 
by the shrewd undertaker, who made so profitable a use 
of his stock in trade. 

When the news of the gold reached Melbourne the 
excitement was, if possible, greater than in Sydney. 
Melbourne contained the pick of the young and more 
adventurous spirits of New South Wales, and pastures 
were powerless when compared with gold. Boiling 
down, wool-growing, and the trading of Victoria was 
relinquished for the gold-fields of the older colony. 
Preachers preached, and newspapers warned the people 
against being led away by the "accursed thirst for gold." 
It was said that Australia would rue the day in which her 
golden treasures were brought to light. It was hoped, 
and many professed to cling to the hope, that the trea- 
sure would not be found in large quantities. " If," said 
a newspaper of the day, " if the gold prove abundant 
in quantity, rich in quality, and easy of access, let the 
inhabitants of the colonies be prepared for calamities far 
more terrible than earthquake or pestilence." Within 
one short year, however, the power of gold upon those 
who warned the people against the seductions of wealth 
was wonderful. Speaking of the change wrought in 
New South Wales within a few months, the journal 
already quoted said, "From an unimportant colony, 
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she (New South Wales) has become the land of promise 
to thousands. Want and poverty are unknown in her 
borders, and her greatness as a pastoral country is far 
surpassed by her greatness as a golden one." The New 
South Wales people are not noted for their excitability ; 
but the gold discovery made them almost beside them- 
selves. 

In Melbourne the effects threatened to be most dis- 
astrous. Properties that had been purchased a few years 
before at high prices were parted with for " a song," 
or, indeed, for any price they would bring. A reckless 
disregard of consequences characterised the conduct of 
many of the people. Those who had originally left 
New South Wales were among the most enthusiastic 
of the adventurers. No sacrifice was too great to 
make in order to get to the diggings. Everything in 
the shape of a ship was laid on for Sydney, and no 
sooner was she laid on, than she was filled up with 
passengers. Houses were parted with for less money 
than the land they were built upon had cost a year or 
two before, whilst household furniture was left to take 
care of itself. Those who could not part with their be- 
longings, and who were without the means of paying 
the requisite money to secure a sea-passage, yoked up a 
team of oxen or horses, packed their households into a 
covered waggon, and started overland for Bathurst. 
Keepers of punts on the various rivers reaped a rich 
harvest, and one month's " grog shanty " keeping by 
the road-side was equal to a small fortune. Of course, 
the usual chances attended the adventurers, and though 
some grew rich in a short time, the majority had 
cause to regret the precipitancy that made them break 
up their homes for the bare probabilities of gold- 
mining. 

To those of the Melbourne traders and Port Philip 
settlers who had large investments in the colony, the 
gold rush, and the circumstances that attended it, 
appeared to abound with disaster and loss. Their 
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stake in the country was too great to permit them to 
rsalise on their property, and join in the rush to the 
gold regions. Property had, in many cases, beeil ac- 
cumulating on their hands for several years, but the 
money represented had been difficult to obtain, and now 
the difficulty was increased a thousand fold. The 
credit side of their ledgers exhibited a " virgin page," 
and appeared likely to continue so until the accounts 
were ruled off as bad debts. For a time the traders of 
Melbourne seemed bewildered by the novelty of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. They had 
large sums owing to them, and their debtors were 
leaving every day. Capital had been largely invested 
in the erection and enlargement of business premises, 
and stocks were heavy. The occurrence was so utterly 
unexpected, the result seemed so ruinous and so 
certain, that, for a time, escape appeared impossible. 
However, the natural elasticity of the Melbourne men 
soon put a different complexion upon matters, and they 
commenced at once to make the best of things. 

The tidings of the discoveries at Bathurst arrived in 
Melbourne some time in May, and by the 9th of June 
they had so far recovered from their surprise and sense 
of disaster, that, at a meeting held in the large room 
of the Mechanics' Institute in Collins' Street, it was 
resolved, that prospecting for a gold-field in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne should be commenced imme- 
diately. A large sum of money was at once subscribed, 
as well as a liberal reward offered for the discovery of 
gold in the district of Port Philip. It was quite 
natural, under the circumstances, that the old rumours 
of gold discovery should be acted upon. It will be re- 
membered that in the early days of the settlement of 
Port Philip, gold had been found in the Plenty Ranges, 
about twenty miles from Melbourne, and for these 
ranges, on the announcement of the reward, several 
parties of prospectors started. Their success was re- 
markable, for eight days after the public meeting 
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Messrs. Frenchman and Welsh returned to Melbourne 
with gold obtained by them not far from the ground 
worked by Sharp and Anderson in 1841. The reward 
was claimed, and, after proof of the good faith of the 
men had been secured, paid. Of course, a rush to the 
Upper Yarra immediately took place, and a consider- 
able amount of gold was obtained. The country there- 
abouts has continued to be gold-producing ever since, 
but other and richer fields have eclipsed its glories. 
Bound and about the gold-fields of the Yarra, there 
cluster now some of the prettiest villages and the 
pleasantest homesteads in Victoria. 

Whilst the Yarra, or rather the Plenty Ranges, had 
been thus prospected, gold-seekers were busy in other 
parts of the country. A Mr. Gobble, who had visited 
California with the view of investigating the geological 
character of the country, drew attention to the districts 
of the Rivers Loddon and Avoca, together with the 
alluvial flats bounding the granite ranges in their 
neighbourhoods. Parties of prospectors started off west 
at once, and the energy of the gold-seekers was quickly 
evidenced by the receipt in Melbourne of a very fine 
specimen of gold, said to have been found in the 
Pyrenees. 

The record of the early days of gold-digging is not 
very complete. People were in too great a hurry to 
remember much. Certain it is, however, that before 
the end of July 1851, the gold-fever raged in Melbourne 
with a force, compared to which the attack suffered in 
New South Wales was mild and harmless. 

One of the first organised rushes was to " Daisy 
Hill," lying between the Bet-Bet and the Deep Creeks, 
within sight of some of the richest diggings of the 
after-days. When the rumour of Daisy Hill arrived in 
Melbourne, " all sorts and conditions " of men started 
off for the diggings. It is doubtful whether the first ex- 
pedition was looked upon in a serious light, for the most 
unlikely persons possible joined in it Dog-carts and 
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buggies, outside cars and inside cars, any and every- 
thing on wheels, or circular contrivances that looked 
like wheels, were laid under contribution, and the 
whole population of Melbourne started for the " dig- 
gings/' The equipment of the men seemed more like 
the belongings of a monster pic-nic than of a gold 
rush, and the tools taken were of the queerest possible 
kind. One merchant paid the expenses of his trip by 
selling, at high prices, a case of bowie-knives, originally 
intended for the Chinese, that served the purposes of 
shovel and pick to the amateur gold-diggers of the 
first rush to Daisy Hill. 

Arrived on the ground, the " diggers " commenced 
turning over the surface of the soil ; those of them 
who were fortunate, with their bowie-knives, and the 
others with pieces of stick or their fingers. In several 
instances nuggets rewarded the search, and the Mel- 
bourne men were in great glee at the success they met 
with. The officer in charge of the police in the district 
took a different view of the matter, and thought there 
was something very irregular in the mode of proceeding. 
He galloped his company of black troopers to the ground, 
and drove the gold-seekers away. 

The tradesmen and merchants returned to Melbourne 
to tell of their adventures, and to prepare for the 
change in business that was evidently at hand. The 
others scattered themselves among the ranges of the 
Pyrenees. Gold continued to be found in various 
directions, notably at Buninyong, near the afterwards 
and still famous Ballarat. -On the 16th of August the 
Government formally proclaimed the right of the Crown 
to the ownership of the gold and the gold mines. In 
the first week of September the Ballarat fields were 
opened, and the first real rush in the colony of Victoria 
took place. As in most other districts, the gold at 
Ballarat was found in shallow ground, and often on the 
surface of it. Nearly every claim taken up was a golden 
one, and nuggets became as plentiful as five-pound 
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notes had been scarce a few months before. Geelong, 
from its position on Corio Bay and its proximity to 
Ballarat, became the great trade dep6t for the western 
diggings, and for the first and only time in its history 
that very quiet town looked busy and life-like. Within 
a fortnight of the discovery at Ballarat, Melbourne 
became literally deserted. 

Everybody went to the diggings, and nearly every- 
body made money, and plenty of it. Melbourne was 
left a town of women and children merely. This state 
of affairs lasted only a short time ; for, profitable as 

{old-digging was, the gains of trade were greater still, 
a the month of October the excitement was at its 
height. It must be remembered that, for the first 
four months, the number of workers at the diggings, 
as compared with the immense masses that mustered 
on some of the later rushes, was small, yet the amount 
of gold obtained was enormous. New diggings were 
reported in every direction, and before the end of the 
year, Forest Creek (Mount Alexander) was yielding its 
riches with a profusion hitherto unthought of. 

At Golden Point — Forest Creek — gold and gravel 
were lifted from the surface in about equal proportions. 
Wherever the spade was struck into the shallow 
ground bounding the creek, gold in profusion was 
sure to be turned up. The Christmas of 1851, as 
passed in the colony of Victoria, was the most extra- 
ordinary season ever seen in any part of the world. 
People who, six months before, had settled themselves 
down to the quiet, hum-drum life of a sheep-rearing 
colony, found themselves in the midst of the maddest 
carnival of rude pleasure and dissipation that the 
wildest natures had ever dreamed of. It must be 
remembered that on the receipt of the news of the dis- 
covery of gold in Victoria, vast numbers of men from 
New South Wales and Tasmania, crowded to the gold 
fields, among whom were hundreds of ticket-of-leave and 
conditionally-pardoned men ; nearly all of them lost to 
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every sense of right and decency. Robbery, accom- 
panied by the most cowardly and cruel violence, was 
their chosen and cherished means of living. They num- 
bered in their ranks, men who had committed every 
mentionable and unmentionable crime with which the 
earth has been cursed. They arrived on the diggings 
in groups or bands numbering from two to twenty ; 
supporting and encouraging each other, they became 
and continued a terror to all around. When gold 
was plentiful on a rush, they would take possession by 
violence of the holes from which it was obtained, and 
at night would " stick up " the tents of those known 
to have been fortunate, rob, and if resistance were 
offered, murder the occupants. On Forest and Fryer's 
Creeks, scarcely a night passed without some deed of 
violence being committed, and thus rendered bold 
by continued success, they, for a time, were the masters 
of the situation, and a reign of terror existed on the 
diggings. 
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Simultaneously with the discovery of gold, Port Philip 
entered upon a new phase of its history, and assumed 
a new name. No longer a mere district of New South 
Wales, it commenced its gold life as Victoria, an indepen- 
dent colony. Sir Joseph Latrobe continued governor of 
the colony, and had all the inconveniences of an entire 
change of circumstances, political and social, to contend 
with. In November he visited the diggings at Mount 
Alexander. Thither he was accompanied by a large 
staff of officers and friends. The respectable residents 
on the diggings urged upon the Government their 
claims for protection against the violence and dis- 
honesty of the convict element by which they were 
surrounded. These claims were, unfortunately, utterly 
disregarded : many members of the police force 
were terror-stricken and unfit for the performance of 
the duties they had undertaken, whilst the older and 
more experienced policemen were openly denounced, by 
the public, as being in league with the evil-doers, and 
partakers of the profits accruing from the constantly 
increasing crime. Murders and robberies were com- 
mitted in the vicinity of the police camps, and no 
effort made to discover and punish the offenders. 
Thus the year 1851 passed away : society was dis- 

B 
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organised, the Government incapable, and the people 
reckless. Gold was plentiful, and little heed paid to 
anything save seeking for it. At Ballarat, Castle- 
main, or rather Forest Creek, and Melbourne, the 
Christmas and New Year passed in riot and disorder, 
and every evil thing that accompanies the too easy 
acquirement of wealth, abounded. 

The beginning of the year 1852 saw many of the 
diggers idle and dissipated. The creeks had failed 
and frater Was scarce. By February work was gene- 
rally resumed. 

Among the moBt steady and well-conducted of the 
diggers of 1852, might be reckoned the farmers and 
tradesmen who had been tempted by the gold-fever 
from their ordinary avocations in South Australia. 
Biey worked hard, and were the toost reputable of the 
-early diggers. In the March of 1852 an escort over- 
land to Adelaide was established, and most of the 
gold obtained by the South Australians was sent hotae 
by ft. The first escort took over half a ton of gold. 

In the sttme teonth thfe diggers on Forerit €reek 
pfr&tested mast strongly against the apathy of the 
Government in allowing the continued influx of con- 
victs into Victoria from Tasmania, but with little effect. 
The executive of the cdloWy had ordered that every gold- 
-digger should pay 80s. a month for the privilege of 
following his occupation, and the whole of the time 
the police chose to devote to duty off any kind, was 
given to hunt up people resident on the gold-fields, 
diggers or not, and to exact the 30s. from them. This 
pleasing duty was varied by the " sticking up" and 
burning down of sly grog-shops (houses licensed for 
the sale of spirits were not yet permitted on the dig- 
gings), and getting drtink on the spirits they were 
ordered to destroy. 

On the 1st of April, 1852, the iitefficiencjrof the 
police, and the character of 'the convict population that 
had been smuggled into the country, were manifested in 
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a very practical manner. The ship Nelson^ lying in 
Hohson's Bay and preparing to sail for London, had 
taken on board, among other cargo, nine or ten thou- 
sand ounces of gold ; some time during the night a 
party of men quietly went on board the ship, and asked 
for the gold? it was giyen to them, and quietly as they 
had arrived they took their departure fox the shore. 
They escaped wrth their plunder, but were afterwards 
arrested and punished 

In May, 1852, there was lying in the Treasury at 
Melbourne eight tons of gold, and every week saw th^e 
amount added to considerably. In that month the cele- 
brated Bendigo was discovered. Then a rush took 
place to Spring Greek, in the Ovens district, and im- 
mediately afterwards several smaller gold-fields were 
opened. Gold was obtained in large quantities on all 
of them, and the last one heard of was always in the 
greatest favour with the diggers. 

A few months after the discovery of Bendigo, and 
when gold was still plentiful and easy to obtain on the 
first opened fields, there came a rumour to the effect 
that, somewhere near the foot of a high granite moun- 
tain, the most northerly of a belt of three or four such, 
gold was to be had in greater quantities than at 
Bendigo, and for Mount Korong (that was the name of 
the mountain), hundreds of diggers who were growing 
rich on Bendigo, Forest Greek, and Ballarat, started. 

" Bush oh ! " rang down Golden >Gully and along Ben- 
digo Flat one fine morning, and before evening tents 
were down, blankets strapped up, a few drays loaded, 
and everything made ready for a fair start in the morn- 
ing. At that time the rocky ranges, by which Bendigo 
is bounded on the west, were covered with a forest of 
noble iiron-bark trees. Black and grimy and hard 
were they, as the metal from which they take their 
name. The deep cracks and fissures in the rugged bark 
were filled with a black glittering gum, that looks 
as though molten iron had been run into them. Th&ir 
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trunks rose up, straight and tall and strong, whilst 
their branches and crowns were clothed with a mass of 
heavy dark foliage. The forest has disappeared from 
the Bendigo hills, the numberless quartz-crushing 
machines have swallowed the whole of them ; but in 
the days of the rush to Mount Korong it was a labour 
of toil and trouble to cross the wooded heights that lie 
between the Bendigo and Bullock Creeks, — now, a 
well-formed and decently Macadamised road makes 
travelling easy and agreeable. The ranges once 
crossed, the road became good for a time. The sandy 
forest land on the west bank of the the first creek (Bul- 
lock Creek) determined the travellers to keep down the 
course of the water, the mountain of which they were 
in search lying well up to the north. Before they had 
travelled many miles the country changed its character ; 
the ranges they had crossed at the beginning of the 
journey grew gradually less and less ; the strong, giant- 
like, iron-bark gave place to long straggling shadeless 
acacias, whilst belts of the mallee scrub stood up a 
dense wall that barred their progress. East and west 
they diverged, as either course seemed to promise the 
fewest obstacles. Many of the travellers, in their endea- 
vours to find an easy track, must have penetrated into 
the whip-stick scrub, from off the hard dry surface of 
which so many nuggets have since been taken. By-and- 
by, the friend that had hitherto been most kind to them 
failed; the creek, or rather the water thereof, dis- 
appeared — literally sank into the soil, and was seen no 
more. This, at first, caused them little trouble, for the 
early months of winter (May and June) had been 
unusually wet, and as holes on Bendigo had served as 
efficient reservoirs, so they expected to find it in the 
country towards which they were travelling. The day 
after the disappearance of the creek, the broad level 
plains of the Lower Loddon were reached. Away to 
the north and west of them towered the hill they were 
in search o£ On its very top there glistened and sparkled 
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a bright mass that, to this day, glistens and sparkles 
whenever the sun shines upon the granite sides of 
Mount Korong. The " Korong Diamond," a huge mass 
of glittering granite, over which there trickles a stream 
of clear water that distils through the moss and gravel 
of the mountain top, discharging itself in a flood of 
light, burst upon them like a Shekinah, and made them 
dream bright visions of the treasures of the land they 
were in search of. In the meantime, however, their case 
was a disagreeable one. No water had been seen since 
the disappearance of the creek in the morning, and but 
for the caution that led each one to fill his " tin billy " 
at the last water-hole, their condition would have been 
worse still. They had rambled over the plain through 
that glorious August day, a little anxious, it is true, but 
too happy to allow the temporary want of water to dis- 
turb them. At length, just after they left a clump of 
sweet-smelling trees that had served them for a mid- 
day camping place, they saw, apparently within a mile 
of them, water in plenty. Not a mere creek or water- 
hole, such as they were familiar with, but a wide ex- 
panse of lake, its shelving sides dotted with the most 
beautiful shrubs and trees. The edges were indented 
with a thousand little bays, whose bright shining could 
be seen through 'glades of trees, by the sides of which 
they seemed to run. The little sea appeared to empty 
itself into a low-banked river, whose waters trended 
away north, and were lost, a silver shining thread, in 
the far distance. The beauty of the scene had the 
effect of holding the men, for awhile, on the edge of 
the wood in the midst of which they had been en- 
camped. The pause was only for a moment ; the fore- 
most of the party pressed forward, but they had 
scarcely advanced five hundred yards before the whole 
scene faded away, and left nothing but the long dry 
grass that the sun of the previous summer had parched, 
and whose wave-like motions had heightened the illu- 
sion caused by the mirage. 
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As they turned away disappointed and to laugh, as 
is the manner of the Australian digger under most 
afflictions, the beautiful water-picture was' repeated 
in another direction, with the addition of the towers 
and palaces of a great city, and on the river that 
bounded it, there rode a fleet of gaily-painted ships. 

The journey was recommenced, but for some time 
it seemed as though the mountain was as far off as 
ever. At several places they crossed the beds of dry 
creeks, and on one occasion they traced the snake- 
like windings of an old watercourse that twined for a 
mile round the upper edge of a piece of ground so 
high, that it was hard to understand how the water 
ever lay there. Just as night was closing in, their 
patience was rewarded. They came upon a long, 
though not very deep water-hole, or rather upon the 
creek where it reappeared after an under-ground passage 
of several miles, as is the wont with some of the 
creeks and rivers of Australia. It was light enough 
for shoals of miramis (a sort of shell-fish, in size 
between a large prawn and a small lobster) to be seen 
in the clear water. A bucketful of the fish was 
caught and cooked, and proved a welcome addition 
to the damper and mutton, of which the supper would 
otherwise have consisted. 

The August days are not very long in Victoria, and 
the camping place at the creek was too pleasant to 
tempt an early start the next morning. Still keeping 
Mount Korong in view, the diggers crossed the re- 
mainder of the plains in about three hours, and after 
a pleasant walk, the last two miles of it being through 
a lightly-timbered country, they struck the River 
Loddon, a little above where the Serpentine, an ana- 
branch of the river, leaves the main stream. Here an 
abundance of water-fowl and kangaroo tempted them 
to halt. They crossed over to the west bank of the 
river, but made their camping place some three or 
four miles in the direction of the mount The next 
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morning their troubles recommenced, for tl^ej had to 
cut their way through the dense mallee, and at night, 
after having advanced only a mile or two, several 
members of the party had to turn back to. the river, 
as well to water the horses as to fill the " billies " fba? 
sapper. Whilst water was being procured by some, 
others rambled about the scrub, and discovered two of 
the pests of the mallee hen, a beautiful bird, rather 
larger than an ordipary barn-door fowL The nests 
are mounds of gravel and earth, measuring from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, and rising in the 
centre some four feet They are formed by colonies 
of the birds sweeping together with their wings, into 
a corner sheltered from the weather, all the gravel, 
earth, and leaves they can meet with. In the centre 
of the mound so formed, the female birds lay and leave 
their eggs, and happy is the traveller who finds a nest 
before hatching has commenced. The eggs are as 
large as those of a goose, the shell a dusty white colour, 
but the contents, clear, bright, and of a flavour so 
delicate and delicious, that ordinary fowl's eggs are 
coarse and common compared to them. 

"Water was accidentally found by the party re- 
maining at the camp before the return of their mates 
from the river. Whilst engaged in clearing away 
some of the scrub, so as to save time in the morning, 
one great strong fellow pulled up a huge rc»ot of the 
mallee, and out of it there gushed a little stream of 
qooI, clear water. The discovery was too valuable to 
be peglected, and in less than half ap hour a bucket- 
ful had been collected from various roots of the mallee, 
and put on the fire to boil for tea. 

A forced march of about a dozen miles brought the 
party to the foot of the hill that had been their landr 
mart for four days. The journey was through a " dry 
and thirsty land," and the cool water that flowed over 
the loose disintegrated granite of Korong, was very 
walcoqiQ, %e next day found them fairly oq the 
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diggings, and then they discovered that they had left 
a rich country — perhaps in the matter of gold the 
richest in the world — for a comparatively poor one. 
Gold there was, in nuggets and in dust, but the 
alluvial was " patchy," and for one " duffer " (a gold- 
less hole) on Bendigo, there were fifty at Korong. It 
was nuggets or nothing — for water with which to wash 
the soil was very scarce. Every gully and hill-side 
branching from and running parallel to the spot where 
gold had first been found was prospected and " tried " 
well, but with little success. The digger of 1852 
had no taste for barren or poor ground, and by the 
majority of those on Korong a fresh start was soon 
determined upon. 

Farther northward there was little inducement to 
travel. From the top of the highest hill in the neigh- 
bourhood, Yowan Hill it is called, spreading to the 
north and the west, the interminable scrub, broken 
here and there by triangular-shaped belts of timber 
running down to the banks of the River Avoca, met 
the blue sky, miles and miles away. The only chance 
was to turn away south, for there lay the well-known 
diggings, Forest Creek and Ballarat. Right in their 
track were three hills, not unlike the mount towards 
which they had been so long journeying, Mount Bren 
nanah, Mount Kyoora, and Mount Moliagul. Over 
and around these mountains they travelled, and many 
a nugget was picked up on the journey. The country 
presented features of natural beauty strikingly dif- 
ferent to any of the gold-fields hitherto opened. The 
mountains themselves are composed of masses of 
granite, and on the tops and sides boulders of the 
stone, varying in size from a pebble to a church, lie in 
strange and quaint confusion, whilst between and 
around them are pleasant valleys that in the spring 
and fall are carpeted with flowers emitting a perfume 
that fills the air with fragrance. 

The flowering sarsaparilla grows here in abundance, 
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and twining round a huge block of grey granite, and 
covering the surface with masses of purple bloom, it 
is indeed a thing of beauty, well worth a moderate, 
even a long journey to look at. This sareaparilla creeps 
and climbs in a wonderful manner, and, with a very 
little care in gathering, garlands twenty feet long can 
be detached from the trunks and branches of the trees 
it twines around. When the tree happens to be a 
wattle, covered with its wealth of golden bloom, the 
mass of purple richness shines out with exceeding beauty. 

All along the track taken by these early diggers, 
gold is still being obtained, and among the people of 
the pleasant little townships of this part of the country 
many of the first travellers may be found. Jericho, 
Jordan, Kingower, Moliagul, and Bealiba may be 
numbered among them. Bushes, similar to that of 
Korong, were continually taking place during the 
whole of 1852, and nearly all of them resulted in 
permanent settlements. The M'lvor, the Goulburn, 
and the Ovens gold-fields were opened in this year; 
the former and latter have continued to be important 
gold-producing districts ever since. St. Arnaud, a 
hill lying to the west of the line of travel indicated, 
has, in addition to its golden riches, become famous 
for silver, for the extraction of which from its matrix 
very beautiful and expensive machinery has been 
erected. The whole district is a most interesting one, 
and few weeks pass without a large nugget being found 
at one or other of the old digging places of '52. At 
Kingower, these " natives," as the nuggets are called, 
turn up at short intervals, in the most unexpected 
manner, and in the most out-of-the-way places. 

Early in the winter of 1863, a bullock-driver was 
painfully plodding after his dray, when his attention 
was* attracted by something shining in the track made 
by the wheels. He stooped and picked up a " native " 
weighing over twenty-eight pounds. Naturally enough 
this discovery caused a " rush," and within ten days 
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more, than two hundred pounds weight of gold had 
been taken out nea* the spot 

The usual process of digging at Kingower is peculiar, 
and the diggers are a peculiar people. When the King- 
ower digger has marked out his claim, tfe takes a light 
Sick and knocks up the surface of the ground to a 
epth averaging from six to twelve inches. Every clod 
of dirt is carefully examined, and at rare intervals a 
lump of bright yellow gold rewards the modest toil. 
One genius, thinking to lessen the labour, procured a 
light plough, and went ploughing for gold on the 
ranges ; but his efforts were not successful, and the 
usual outfit of a Kingower digger still consists of a 
cloth pad to kneel upon, and the lightest pick and 
shovel he can obtain ; a very different equipment to 
the heavy gads and hammers used by the wages-miners 
in the service of the " granite company " at Jericho, 
only a few miles distant There every man is expected 
to count his tons of quartz by tens and twenties every 
week. They do it easily and willingly, and two better 
illustrations of the old and new methods of mining 
could not be selected, than the " fossicking " at King- 
ower, and the systematic working at Jericho, 
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While the up-country districts were being thus tra- 
versed and opened up by the digger, Melbourne was 
prospering on the result. Towards the end of the year 
passengers were arriving from all parts of the world in 
hundreds and thousands every week. The price of 
everything rose enormously. Houses which contained 
three or four rooms were let at as many pounds per 
week. Happy was the man who had failed to find a 
purchaser for whatever property he might have pos- 
sessed when the rush to the Sydney diggings took 
place, and happier still he who had perhaps taken over 
some patch of ground, or shell of a weather-board 
house, for a bad debt, for he was thereby enriched for 
life. The possession of a shop in a business position 
was a sure fortune, and the profits of traders were only 
limited by their power to supply goods. A ton of 
flour that cost perhaps £20 in Melbourne, was worth 
£150 in Bendigo ; the expense of carriage being the 
chief cause of the increase in price. 

The change in the condition of working men, was 
also one of the remarkable features of the times. 
When they worked for wages at all, £2 per day was 
the ordinary wage, but as a rule such work was indig- 
nantly refused. Sailors from their ships, and work- 
men from their shops, all rushed off to the diggings. 
Some sensible people continued to apply themselves to 
ordinary callings, and a fortune in a comparatively 
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short time was the invariable result A boat on the 
bay, a barge on the river, or a dray in the streets, 
would secure an income of from £25 to £40 per week. 
One shopkeeper, who before the diggings had found 
his unimportant business somewhat inconvenienced by a 
large purchase of kitchen bellows at lOd. each, laid the 
foundation of a fortune by selling them at 20s. per 
pair. Another, who had expended £800 in building a 
shop two years before, refused £17,000, and obtained 
£20,000 for his property. All sorts of improbable, 
although true, and probable, yet untrue stories, were 
told concerning the diggings and the industries that 
throve upon them. Of the latter class may be in- 
stanced the tale of a housemaid at one of the Mel- 
bourne hotels, who in three or four months collected 
£1,000 worth of gold from the daily shakings of the 
door-mat of which she had charge. There was as 
much chance of gathering gold-dust from the door- 
mat of a Melbourne hotel as from the stones of London^ 
yet the tale was often told and believed. Of the im- 
probable but perfectly true histories of the time, that 
of Dan Cassidy is as good a one as could be quoted. 
It was told by Dan himself one summer's evening in 
1866, as he was leaning over the fence of a farm he 
had selected under the new land law. Dan was a 
shrewd, careful, County Clare man, and as opposite a 
character to his stereotyped countryman from the other 
side of the Shannon as could well be imagined. His 
face was rosy and round, and his eye sparkled with a 
bright intelligence that expressed a full sense of the 
advantages he had reaped, and a keen appreciation of 
the ludicrous side of the adventure. 

" When I got to Melbourne," said Dan, " after being 
at sea in an ould tub that was not fit to sail on the 
water, for more nor four months, the whole town was 
in commotion. Soon as we wor put on shore at the 
depdt, all sorts of civil-spoken men an ladies kim 
around us, asking us av* we would take sarvice with 
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them. I took a great fancy to wan ould man, who 
tould me he lived at the Plenty, that he had a great 
farm, and would give me £40 a year and full rations. 
I liked the name of the place he lived at as well as I 
did the look of the man, and as he tould me the farm 
was a dairy farm, T thought I'd be more at home like, 
than in one of the stations they talked about I was 
just goin' to shake hands on the bargain, when a boy, 
Tim Maginnis, I knewed at home, and who had been 
out in the colony a year, swaggered up to me, and hit 
me a whelt on the shouldher. Of course I was glad to 
see Tim, and in two words he tould me all about the 
goold diggins, and showed me a rowl of dirty bank- 
notes he had with him. The farmer from the Plenty 
said he supposed it was no use talking to me any more, 
and went away. Tim took me up to his hotel, as he 
called it, the ' Elephant and Castle,' # in Little Bourke 
Street, and introduced me to his mates, a lot of sailor 
men he had picked up with on Bendigo. They wor 
dhrinking porter and ale, at 7s. a bottle, and very good 
ale and porter it was, for I had my share of it along 
wid the rest, though not a skurragh would they let 
me pay, and I did'nt thry to force meself on them 
much in that way. Well, I stopped with them more 
nor a week, and what wid the dhrinking, and riding 
up to the ' Young Queen,' at Pentridge, and down to 
' Liardet's Beach ' all day, and going to the theatre at 
night, I got tired of it. Besides, though they struv 
not to make me pay, I could'nt help standing a nobbier 
now and then, and I wanted to be making money. I 
spoke to Tim, and tould him I must look out for work. 
Bte said he intended goin' to the diggins again, but 
that the best of the goold was all gone, and if there 
didn't come water soon, they would not be able to get 
what little there was left I tould him Pd rather go 
to sarvice, at any rate till the winter kem in, and that 
very day I got a situation with Misther Rally, at the 
Moonee Ponds. Tim went to the M'lvor rush, and 
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from that to the Ovens, but he never got any mofre 
goold to spake of, and he's working at some fencing 
for me now, down there by the Lagoon. I engaged 
wid Misther Rally for £3 a week, and mee board and 
lodgin', and there I stayed till afther Christmas. 

" Well, one Sunday afternoon I was walking up the 
Keilor road, when three English fellows kem up and 
asked me the way to Forest Creek. I walked on a bit 
of the way with them, and by-and-by they stopped to 
camp, and there and then I made up my mind to go to 
the diggins too. I went back and tould Misther Bally, 
and as he was goin' over to Van Diemen's Land for 
a holiday, he made no objection. I packed up my 
swag that night, and overtook the men I was goin' 
with, before breakfast the neyt morning. 

" We didn't get to Forest Creek till Thursday after- 
noon, and I thought I'd be kilt with the dust ov the 
drays on the rfcad. That night we camped at the 
bottom of Sailor's Gully ; and mee first night on the 
diggins didn't make me much in love with them. 
There was firing off av' guns and pistols, and skreech- 
ing and shouting ; and one poor fellow lying in a tent 
just by ns was dying with the dysentry. 

" There was lots of fellows on Sailor's Gully that 
night that should have been at home with their mothers, 
poor fellows! Some of them didn't know a shovel 
from a pick, and it would take them a week to put a 
hole down three foot. A good many wor starving, 
and plenty wor getting goold as fast as they could 
pick it out. In the middle of the night a mob of 
Vandiemonian scoundhrels kem over from Murdering 
Flat, and * stuck up ' a tent that three decent, quiet lads 
wor living in. They had been getting some gold, 
and the blaguards took it from them, and shot one of 
them in the shouldher. I heard that he died in two or 
three days afther. 

"When we got up in the mornin', we wor rather 
down in the mouth, and didn't feel altogether safe on 
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the digging and When we had to pay 6s. for a loaf, 
and three half-crowns for a pound of bad bacon, we 
wor not a bit more contented. However, I bought a 
pick and shovel chape, and we went up and down the 
diggins all day looking for goold. We went into lots 
of little holes, but couldn't see a speck. In the after- 
noon we wor up towards Barker's Creek, and as we 
wor coming back we saw three men fastened with 
ropes to the log of a tree that lay by the road-side. 
A couple of policemen (ould pensioners the diggers 
said they wor, they looked more like ould villains) wor 
standing by with loaded muskets, and some troopers 
were chasing other men over a hill close by. On 
asking the people about, we wor tould that the men were 
fastened up for not having goold licences with them. 
One of them said he had paid his 30s. two days before, 
but had left his licence in his tent. . He offered to go 
with the policeman to fetch it, but they only swore at 
him, and put the rope round his arms. The two others 
had been on the diggins more nor three months, and 
tad paid for three licences, £4 10s. altogether, but 
they got no goold, and couldn't raise the money for 
the fourth month's licence. This frightened us a bit, 
and as we had made up ottr minds not to stay on the 
diggins, we thought we had better get off them as 
fast as we could, and so save our 30s. , for we had no 
fancy for a night on the logs. 

"We started down the creek, and as I was walkin' 
along the side of a hill covered with holes about five 
foot deep, that had been dug and left because there 
was no goold in them, I thought it was a pity to go to 
Melbourne without having another thry at it. I had 
asked the men who wor with me to go down the holes 
and see if the men who had sunk them had left any 

{joold behind, but they wouldn't. They said it wasn't 
ikely the men would leave goold, and, besides, they wor 
frightened of the police, not having taken out licences. 
Two of them wor walking on before, and I said to the 
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fellow that was with me, ' I'll go down one hole, any- 
how, and have a look,' I walked about a bit, and at 
last I saw a hole I fancied. The other fellow sat 
down on a heap of dirt close by, and smoked his pipe, 
saying he would wait for me. I jumped into the hole, 
and taking out my knife began to poke about on the 
bottom. I had not been turning over the ground 
many minutes before I saw a darling little nugget, the 
size of a horse-bean, and lying just beside it wor three 
or four others, rather smaller. I worked away, for 
maybe half an hour, and had got the full of a match- 
box of goold. I went up then and tould the fellow that 
was waiting for me that there was goold in the hole, 
and that I intended spending the night in it, for I 
thought that was safer than camping, and perhaps 
being robbed by the thieves that wor about I ad- 
vised him to go down another hole, and down he went. 
I got into mine again, and this time I took my pick 
with me. I picked away as long as it was light, and 
then I spread my pocket-handkerchief on the ground 
and tied up all the pieces of gold I had got. I was 
too frightened to go for any supper, so I rowled meself 
in mee blanket, and I think I had the couldest and 
hardest bed I ever slept in in my life, that night. You 
may depend upon it I was awake early in the mornin', 
and by-and-by the other fellow kem and asked me if 
I was going to have any breakfast. I said ' No/ but he 
brought me a pannakin of tea and a piece of bread, 
but I was in such a hurry to get more goold that I 
dare hardly eat it. 

" I worked away all that mornin', till I thought I 
had all the goold that was in the hole, and then, tying 
up my handkerchief, I kem up, and I was that cramped 
and stiff I could hardly stand. The other fellow had 
got some goold in his pocket, but not so much as I 
had. We began our tramp, and got into Melbourne 
in two days and a half, overtaking on the roads lots • 
of poor fellows who offered to sell us their goold 
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licences, that had nearly a month to run, for half-a- 
crown. They had had bad luck and wanted the money 
badly. However, as we wor for town we didn't want 
licences. When we got to Melbourne I tuk my goold 
to a shop in Elizabeth Street. The man weighed it, 
and giv' me £827 for it I believe he chated me, but 
I didn't care much for that then. I took the money 
to the Bank of New South Wales, and there the most 
of it lay till last year ; there's some of it there now, 
and I stocked the farm with the rest. 

" About four months afther, I thought I'd go back to 
Forest Creek, and look for the hole again (for I'd been 
tould since how I ought to work it). When I got there 
the ground was all turned and tumbled over, and I 
was tould that just two foot off where I had got my 
goold (I knew the spot by a tree that stood close by) 
a sixty-pound nugget had been taken, and that the ould 
holes, when they kem to be worked and druv' properly, 
wor regular jewellers' shops. 

"I got some more goold though, over in Fryer's 
Creek, and then I went to Melbourne and bought a 
team of horses and began carrying on the roads. One 
of mee horses died, and two others wor stolen from me, 
and I spent about a month tramping from one pound 
to another to see and find them, but I never got them 
back. Well, I bought more horses, and then I got 
married. Things wint on pretty well, but the ould 
woman was not so saving then as she is now, and 
somehow or other we never got far ahead. We wanted 
to 'settle on a farm of our own, but what with the land- 
jobbers, and the squatters running the price up at 
auction, we could never manage it. Two or three times 
we thought of leaving the colony and going to America, 
but something always stopped us. I tuk a small 
house at Collingwood, and left the wife at home, and 
kept on carting to wherever it would pay me best. 
By-and-by the youngsters began to get thick about us t 
and I tried harder nor ever for a farm, but, although 

F 
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they wor always talking about ( unlocking the lands/ 
I could never meet with a bit that suited me. Either 
the price was too high, or the timber too thick, or the 
water too far off, or something or other stopped me. 
Those that had bought land and tried farming, didn't 
give much encouragement, either. First of all, the 
price they had to pay tuk most of their money, and 
by the time they had it cleared and fenced, it had 
mostly cost them £20 an acre. Then they would have 
to borry money to get their crop in, and what with the 
wages an' all, four or five years saw them poorer nor 
when they tuk the farm. 

" When Duffy's Land Bill was brought in, I thought 
I'd get some land, but by some quare work or other, 
there was less chance then than ever ; but at last I 
was lucky. Mr. Grant's Bill kem in, and I got a good 
selection at Bendigo. I drew 640 acres, nearly all on 
the plain. I knew well enough by that time that the 
talk about all the plain land being no good but for 
sheep, was rubbish. So I made a dam and sunk a well, 
and this very year I had forty acres of as good wheat 
as a man need grow. I'll have a hundred in next year, 
please God, and when I get the house put to rights a 
bit, I wouldn't change mee farm for a king's palace. 
Come along into dinner, for I hear the mistress cooeing 
for me." 



# 



CHAPTER IX. 

Unsuitable Immigrants — Yield of Gold — Poverty on the Diggings — 
Revenue — Bad Government — Melbourne Traders— Canvas Town 
— Women and Children — The Unknown Dead — Land Speculators 
— Refuge for the Destitute — The Cadets— Stone-breaking — Work- 
ing by Deputy — Mercantile Morality — Infant Mortality. 

Although instances of good fortune were not unfre- 
quent, comparatively few of the adventurers of 1852-3 
had the luck of Dan Cassidy. Shipload after shipload 
of emigrants poured into Melbourne, of whom, it is 
not too much to say, not one in a hundred was either 
by training or disposition fitted for gold-mining or 
for the ordinary avocations of a colonial life. In 
numberless cases it seemed as though all their previous 
lives had been spent with a view to making them 
utterly useless in the colony ; indeed, had their educa- 
tion been carried on with that specific object, the 
success could not have been more complete. Although 
there were many hardy, plucky, and determined emi- 
grants, yet there were thousands destitute of every 
element of success. They came with the most vague 
notions as to the mode of life they had to pursue, and 
failure was inevitable. The idle and the dissolute 
mustered strong, whilst the timid, weak, delicately- 
nurtured, and prematurely-decayed, made up a sad 
army of suffering incapables. It may be safely asserted, 
that in no previous or succeeding years in the history 
of Victoria, was there so much suffering froiri^ctual 
want as in 1853, and this in spite of a production of 
treasure unequalled in the world. From the 1st of 
December, 1851, to the 28th of January, 1852, there 
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was brought from the diggings to Melbourne by escort 
alone 170,517 ounces of gold, and the quantity con- 
veyed by private hand must have been fully equal in 
amount. Every ship sailing from Port Philip took 
away gold by the ton. From August, 1851, to January, 
1852, 246,260 ounces of gold were shipped from Mel- 
bourne ; from Geelong, 59,000 ounces were forwarded 
to England. Notwithstanding these results, such was 
the rush of persons to the diggings, and to such an 
extent did the gold-diggings fail with thousands, that 
the average earnings of the men at work on the mines 
did not exceed 30s. per week. When it is remembered 
that immense fortunes were often gathered in a few weeks 
by individual miners, the amount of suffering and loss 
this average indicates, can be readily understood. 

The rapid progress made in these two years will be 
gathered from the revenue returns of the colony. For 
the years 1851-2, the entire public income of the 
colony, amounted to £170,000. In 1852-3, the in- 
come on account of revenue was £1,700,000, or ten 
times as much as in the preceding year. In this year, 
the not-easily-understood policy of the Government 
led to the suggestion of taxing the industry of the 
colony by charging an export duty of 2s. 6rf. per 
ounce upon gold. This duty was estimated to produce 
£950,000. The bill proposing the duty was not passed 
at that time, although it became law at a subsequent 
period, and continued in force until very recently. 

The governing powers seemed unable to realise the 
position into which the discovery of gold had led them. 
One fixed and definite idea appeared to guide the execu- 
tive mind, and that was to raise as much money and 
to do as little good as possible. The public service 
became disorganised. The police gave notice to leave 
in a te>dy : nor, judging from the character ascribed to 
the torce, would their doing so have resulted in any 
very great harm. That the service was utterly de- 
moralised there appears too much reason to believe. 
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An attempt to raise the licence-fee for digging from 
30s. to 60s. per month was made, but met with a re- 
sistance so formidable that it was abandoned. Licences 
for carrying on business on the gold-fields were charged 
at very high rates, without the slightest protection 
being accorded to either business men or miners, and 
the discontent in consequence was very great. 

During 1853 Melbourne increased in size and im- 
portance rapidly. Every shopkeeper became a mer- 
chant, and every merchant a prince. The whole of the 
profits of the gold-diggings were absorbed into Mel- 
bourne. Any one leaving the city and returning in 
six months would scarcely have recognised it Old 
weather-board sheds had given place to large and 
handsome stone and brick buildings. Goods were 
poured into the port at a rate that would have sup- 
ported a population ten times larger than that of Vic- 
toria. The rates of carriage prevented stocks unduly 
large being forwarded to the diggings ; but Melbourne 
grew rich on selling and buying, and buying and sell- 
ing, over and over again. 

The losses that accrued to the English shipper on 
some of the transactions must have been enormous, 
and this, not merely from the fact of the market being 
overstocked, but because of the treatment the goods 
received before and after landing. The consigners 
were in many instances to blame with reference to the 
class of goods they sent out " Anything would do 
for Australia,'* they said; and so they sent any and 
every thing upon which an advance could be obtained 
by hypothecation or otherwise. On the arrival of the 
goods in Hobson's Bay, they were received with li scant 
courtesy." Anything that would float was good enough 
for a barge; consequently the merchandise received 
more damage from water during the passage irp the 
river than on the voyage from England. Landed at 
Melbourne, such of the cases as were saved from the 
all-devouring mud on the banks of the river (one Mel- 
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bourne merchant declared in public meeting that he 
had lost £4,000 worth of goods in the mud in one 
year) were stored at a cost of 5s. per ton per week. 
Having Iain in store until their condition was as bad 
as could be, they were forwarded to auction, sold to 
the highest bidder, and the proceeds divided between 
the consignee, the auctioneer, and the store owner. A 
debit note was then made out, forwarded to the con- 
signer in England, and Providence thanked because 
the transaction was completed. 

These were brave times for the middleman, the pur- 
chaser at auction and elsewhere, and large fortunes 
were made by speculations in imported goods. Mel- 
bourne was blessed with as adventurous and unscru- 
pulous a body of traders as could be collected together ; 
and, as was to be expected, the recklessness of 1852-3, 
resulted in disaster and ruin in 1854. Credit was 
unlimited, and a large business done by small men. 
Among the Melbourne merchants of 1853, one gentle- 
man who has achieved a certain notoriety since, was 
somewhat conspicuous. The training he then received 
has been valuable by teaching him to " stump " the 
United States when he was seeking to be elected 
president of the Great Republic, taught him how to 
lay down street railways, to get arrested as a Fenian, 
become a martyr for the liberty of Ireland, and receive 
the special consideration of the commissioners of the 
Irish Bankruptcy Court. Some members of the class 
were not so fortunate in their after experiences, and 
Callao, to which place the extradition treaty does not 
extend, ranks them among its most valuable citizens. 
"But we have changed all this " now, and the Melbourne 
trader is by no means a discreditable offshoot of that 
noble institution, the British merchant. 

The sufferings endured by large classes of people at 
this time was terrible ; not only did men totally unfit 
for the colonies arrive day by day, but in many in- 
stances they were accompanied by wives and children, 
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still less fitted to straggle with the disagreeables of 
that most disagreeable time. Generally, a single 
month's rent of any decent house, would absorb the 
whole of the money possessed by one of these un- 
fortunates. The Government set apart a strip of land, 
running parallel with a hard sandy ridge called the 
St Kilda Road, and a stagnant swamp at the foot of 
Emerald Hill, and for the privilege of erecting a tent 
on this favoured spot, a tribute of several shillings per 
week was exacted. " Canvas Town " the place was 
called, and it contained within its limits as much of 
suffering, misery and crime as any place of similar 
dimensions in the world. At first it was intended as a 
temporary sojourning place ; but once in, it was found 
by many, to be simply impossible to get out Although 
t he people who took up their residence in " Canvas 
Town " were possessed of very little money, they were 
inost of them encumbered with large stocks of house- 
hold stuffs, the memorials of homes in England, 
pleasant or otherwise, but cherished because of the 
associations connected with them. The faculty some 
people manifested for bringing with them the most 
useless things, was wonderful Skates or snow-shoes 
in Ceylon, would be just as appropriate to the place as 
were the articles brought to Victoria. First of all, they 
cost more money than they were worth to get ashore, 
and when they were landed they were inconvenient ; 
sometimes they were sold for a hundredth part of their 
cost 

The first few days of excitement and wonder over, 
the owner of the women, children, and furniture — 
himself, not unfrequently, the least useful thing in the 
family — would begin to inquire as to the diggings best 
suited for rapid fortune-making. This important point 
settled, with many hand-shakings, some tears, and 
plenty of hope, the family would part; the man starting 
for the diggings, the womenfolk and little ones re- 
maining to face the perpetually recurring miseries of 
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their position as best as they could. The girls would, 
once a day, stroll across the bridge over the Yarra, and 
seek for work in the big town beyond ; but there were 
thousands in the same position, and the search was 
rarely successful. Then the wife would bestir herself; 
she must do something for the general good, but, too 
often, there was no good to be done. By-and-by the 
household treasures were parted with — often for less 
money than the cost of the cartage from the beach. 
Then the journey to town would be simply an excuse 
for calling at the post-office for a letter from the 
fortune-seeker— husband, or son, or brother up at the 
diggings ; but perhaps no letter would come (though 
the poor patient ones were always sure it was the post- 
master's fault, and not the carelessness or misfortune 
of the bread-winners), and then, the last stage of misery 
and want, and very often something a thousand times 
worse than either. It was a wicked, miserable, and 
wretched time, and as is usual when wretchedness, 
wickedness, and misery abound, the women got more 
than their fair share. Sometimes the wanderer would 
return rich, and then happiness or woe, as the course 
of events might order. 

In hundreds of cases a dead body, €i name unknown," 
would be found lying in a tent. The miners, who may 
have noticed the man going day by day to his un- 
profitable labour, would buy a coffin, dig a hole, fill it 
up again, and a mound on a strange hill-side, would 
remain the only memorial of the wanderer who was so 
wearyingly waited for at home. 

Petitions were forwarded to the Government from 
several of the diggings, asking that farms should be 
surveyed and thrown into the market. The Govern- 
ment was too busy in laying out townships and ob- 
taining excessive rates from land speculators at auc- 
tion, to do anything of the kind ; and hundreds of men 
left Victoria, some for South Australia and others for 
America, to seek for the homes they could not obtain 
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in the colony. Immense sums of money, and hundreds 
of first-class men, were in this manner driven out of a 
country, that could ill spare either. 

The land-jobbers were great gainers by the line of 
conduct adopted by the Government. As soon as a 
block of land was obtained by one of these gentry, a 
township— on paper — was laid out. The town itself 
received a high-sounding name. A plan of its streets, 
drawn with a view to the special convenience of the 
purchasers, with reserves for churches, schools, town- 
halls, and hospitals, marked in prominent lettering, was 
prepared. In one corner of the drawing highly imagina- 
tive pictures of the town, as it was intended to appear, 
were shown. High-sounding advertisements, in which 
every purchaser was promised a first-class corner allot- 
ment (it was wonderful how many corner allotments 
could be arranged on one block of ground), were in- 
serted in the newspapers. The day of sale was fixed, 
bad champagne served out, and strips of ground mea- 
suring 25 feet by 50, sold at prices that ought to have 
secured for the purchaser a decent-sized farm. 

The " earth-hunger " was upon the people, and, as 
they could not get land in suitable quantities and at 
moderate prices, they wasted their means on useless 
town allotments, when they ought to have been enabled 
to secure the means of home-making. A weary ex- 
perience had to be passed through before this was 
properly understood, and the country suffered, and 
its progress was retarded in consequence. 

The constantly increasing wealth of Victoria dis- 
tracted the public mind from practical legislation, and 
evils were allowed to grow without check or restraint. 
Such was the influence of the convict element upon the 
crime of the colony, that at a session held at Castle- 
maine, thirty out of forty prisoners tried for serious 
offences, were ticket-of-leave holders from Van Die- 
men's Land. Robberies, accompanied with violence 
and murder, were of frequent occurrence, and, on one 
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occasion, in July, 1853, the gold escort from M'lvor 
was stopped by a party of armed men, who shot down 
several of the escort, and decamped with the treasure, 
worth £80,000. The exaction of the licence-fee 
of 305. per month, created great discontent, and on 
several occasions the payment was resisted by large 
bodies of men. Nevertheless, little attention was paid 
to these grievances, or to the statement of them, and 
the discontent was left to rankle until it culminated in 
the outrages of the following year. 

The opening of the year 1854, saw a diminution in 
the yield of gold and a decrease in the number of immi- 
grants ; yet, at this time, it was said of Melbourne, 
u that it contained more wealth and more unemployed 
gentility than any other city in her Majesty's do- 
minions." The town literally swarmed with " un- 
employed gentility/' and " loafing " became an un- 
derstood and recognised profession. Companies for 
the carrying out of every conceivable project were 
started for the purpose of employing the superabundant 
gentility of the colony. The Governor, Sir Joseph 
Latrobe — after having drafted off as many of the impe- 
cunious ones as possible with paid magistracies and 
gold commissions — established a corps of cadets, and 
when everything else failed, the " fine young English 
gentlemen," who were unfit for everything besides, were 
drafted into it. The duty of the cadets was to apparel 
themselves every day in a tight-fitting suit of sky-blue 
and silver, buckle on a sword, and ride up and down 
Collins' Street, to the admiration of their female friends. 
For doing this they were paid 85. or 10s. a day, and 
very well they earned their money. Nearly the whole of 
them were good-looking, and the fashionable tailors of 
the place made large profits out of their clothes, the 
Government, of course, paying the bills. 

The real heaven of the idle, however, the loafer's 
chief blessing, was stone-breaking. This employment, 
as pursued m Victoria in 1854, was exactly fitted for 
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those who were fit for nothing else, and thousands 
found themselves, for the first time in their lives, in a 
position exactly suited to them. They were well paid 
for doing nothing, and they did it with u all their 
might." 

The usual course of introduction to, and prosecution 
of the work, was managed much in the following 
manner. When all hope of getting appointed to the 
cadets had faded away, the boarding-house keeper be- 
come inexorable in his refusal of credit, and the stock 
of good clothes worn out or sold, application was made 
to a " gentleman connected with the Government " for 
" an appointment under the officer administering the 
department of Roads and Bridges. " The request was 
always complied with, and the applicant desired to be 
ready to start for the scene of labour, at a time and on 
a day named. The hour arrived, the man would be 
there, and with him a hundred or so of others bound 
on the same errand. The authorities kindly provided 
bullock-drays as means of conveyance for the journey. 
This was usually from six to ten miles long, and when 
the end of it was reached, each of the party was pro- 
vided with a long-handled hammer and an American 
shovel. With the hammer, the shovel, and a pile of 
stones, they were expected to amuse themselves for 
one day at least, and at the end thereof 10s. was 
handed to each of them. Tents were provided by the 
Government, and food for a week could be pur- 
chased for about 20s., so that the amateur stone- 
breaker might save £10 in half that number of 
weeks. This was, as a rule, the maximum term of 
service, when a visit to town for a couple of days would 
serve to dissipate the savings, and make another 
month's stone-breaking necessary. 

But all the stone-breakers were by no means of the 
idle or the improvident class. Many a man, after 
trying hard and unsuccessfully in town and on the gold- 
fields, has turned thankfully and honestly to the roads 
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for a few weeks' well-paid labour. Lawyers, doctors^ 
barristers, clerks, and shopmen might be seen pound- 
ing away for dear life at the hard blue stone heap. 
The decent and honest workers received their reward in 
due time, for " day work " having been found un- 
profitable by the Government, " payment by results " 
was adopted, very much to the disgust of the idle and 
the disreputable. One of the latter class managed to 
make money, even under the new regulation. Stone- 
breaking disagreed with him, but he liked to receive 
money. Collecting therefore half-a-dozen of the proper 
kind of hammers, he prevailed on the carter to throw 
his unbroken stone into three heaps, upon each of these 
he placed two hammers, and as travellers to and from 
the diggings were passing in thousands every day, many 
of them took up a hammer for a few minutes, "just to 
see what it was like," and by this means the proprietor 
of the tools had a goodly wage coming to him at the 
end of the week. 

In 1854 all skilled labour was in demand, and very 
high rates paid for it. There was plenty of work and 
high wages, with a prospect of independence for every 
artisan and labourer who chose to settle. But the 
gold-fields continued to exercise their influences, and a 
steady continuance at ordinary labour was the very rare 
exception to the ordinary rule. The difficulty of making 
a permanent home in the colony was, no doubt, the cause 
of this. To obtain a settlement upon the lands of the 
colony was as difficult as ever ; and the excitement of 
the gold-fields, and the every-day life in the towns, 
diverted the attention of the people away from home- 
making. The natural disposition of the people was, 
in the majority of cases against, rather than in favour 
of settlement. The idea of colonising (as colonising is 
understood in America) was not entertained by the 
fortune-seekers of Victoria. They had left home to 
amass riches as speedily as possible, and then to leave 
the country that had been kind to them. The circum- 
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stances that surrounded them on landing, and in their 
after experiences, all tended to confirm and strengthen 
this feeling. Although want, suffering, and bitter 
disappointment were not unfrequent, yet rapid fortune- 
making was common enough to tempt thousands to try 
for the prizes of gold mining, or for the profits of ad- 
venturous trading. 

The unsuitableness of the land for any and every 
thing save pastoral purposes, was most industriously 
taught, and too often believed. The squatters held at 
this time, for grazing purposes, nearly the whole of 
the best land of the colony, paying for it a rental of 
only £20,000. 

In 1867 the pastoral tenants of the Crown in 
Victoria, holding only 20,000,000 of acres, or rather 
more than a third of the quantity held by them in 
1854, paid by way of rental, £175,000. The entire 
revenue frflm rental of Crown lands in the same year 
was £403,020 ; the amount received for the fee-simple 
of lands purchased from the Crown in 1867 being 
£357,500. 

£20,000, it was asserted, was the fall value of the 
pastoral territory in 1854, and inevitable ruin was pro- 
phesied to all who interfered with the ordinary routine 
of affairs. Although the yield of gold had fallen off, the 
supply was still plentiful enough to keep the country 
in a state of unhealthy excitement ; and though 
business was in a thoroughly unsound state, still it 
increased every day. Melbourne grew until it spread 
beyond itself. Wharves were formed, good warehouses 
built, and a project for connecting the city with Hobson's 
Bay by means of a canal, was mooted. The enthusiasm 
of the Melbouriae merchants, when their own good 
was directly at stake, as compared with the cold apathy 
they exhibited concerning the evils of bad government 
when the interests of the diggings and the up-country 
districts were in question, was perfect. So long as the 
golden eggs were sent, fresh laid, to town every day, 
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the unfortunate goose might pick up its living on any 
common it could find. 

An instance of this was afforded early in the year, 
when, by some dexterous management, the agent of a 
large steam-ship company obtained from the Govern- 
ment a grant of land for the purpose of forming a 
dock and wharf. Only a short time before, the terri- 
tory of the country had been ceded to the pastoral 
tenants of the Crown at a totally inadequate rental ; 
but though the up-country people were indignant, and 
expostulated against what they termed " national rob- 
bery," the mercantile mind could not be aroused to the 
importance of the question. But when one of their 
own number made a good bargain in which the whole 
body did not participate, the wrath knew no bounds* 
They held public meetings, and declaimed against the 
" grave injustice ; " and so much carried away by his 
feelings was one of them, that he dragged down the 
palings that had been placed round the coveted spot. 

Socially, Melbourne was very much improved. Good 
dwelling-houses were built, and handsome furniture 
put into them. Balls and parties were common occur- 
rences, whilst theatres and concerts were well sup- 
ported ; too well, indeed, judging from one little fact 
with which home-keeping habits must have something 
to do. Four out of every five of the children born in 
the colony, died before they reached the age of two 
years ! To what extent the haste to become rich, and 
the pursuit of pleasure, conduced to this sad result can 
only be guessed at. 
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In March, 1854, the new Constitution Act, prepared as 
a basis for the government of the colony, was sent 
to England for approval. Abont the same time there 
commenced an immigration into the colony, for the 
management of which much special legislation has 
been required since. The Chinese began to arrive. 

One bright March morning in 1854, when the early 
rains had made even Sandridge look pleasant, and 
Emerald Hill shine worthy of its name, the curiosity 
of both places was aroused by a troop of queerly- 
dressed bipeds stepping solemnly from whale-boats on 
to the pier and the beach. None of the noise or bustle 
that usually attends the landing of passengers took 
place on this occasion. One after another, the new- 
comers passed ashore, each with a bamboo-cane ten or 
twelve feet long, slung on his shoulder, and depending 
therefrom, at either end, neatly-arranged bundles of 
clothes or bedding. Quietly and in perfect order, look- 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left, they 
defiled past the houses and hotels of Sandridge. They 
expressed neither surprise nor annoyance at either the 
people or the place ; although the former chaffed and 
jeered them, and the latter must have presented many 
features of novelty to them. On they travelled, along 
the dry and sandy road, and entered Melbourne with 
the perfect impassibility they had manifested on land- 
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ing. It was evident that their coming had not been 
wholly unexpected, for in the lowest and most dis- 
agreeable street in the town they were at once lodged, 
A roll of India matting, six feet long, served for a bed, 
and a small rug for covering. Night arrived ; the mats 
were spread on the floor, quite close to each other, and 
scarcely a sound was heard from the Chinamen for the 
rest of the night. 

The next morning they were up by daylight, a supply of 
"chow-chow" laid in, and, silently as they had landed, 
they passed out of the town and over the long plain, 
winding across it like a dark-blue thread upon which 
small twigs or pieces of straw had got entangled. 

Shipload after shipload of Chinamen arrived, landed, 
and disappeared from Melbourne; but in the mean- 
time they were spreading themselves over the gold- 
fields, resembling in industry and in numbers, a huge 
community of ants. 

In May, Sir Joseph Latrobe left the colony, and the 
arrival of a new Governor to administer the new con- 
stitution, was anxiously looked for. In June, 1854, 
the aid of the Government having been sought in vain, 
it was decided by a company to commence forthwith 
the construction of a railway to Mount Alexander. As 
an earnest of what might be effected, an experimental 
railway trip was performed. It was not a very brilliant 
affair, but was eminently satisfactory. The Hobson's 
Bay Railway Company, having got a portion of their 
permanent way formed, constructed a locomotive out 
of an old pile-driving engine, and travelled from Mel- 
bourne to Sandridge, by its aid, at a rate of fifteen 
miles an hour. Thus modestly was undertaken the first 
journey on one of the most important and useful little 
railways in the world. Indications of the permanent 
character of the institutions of the colony abounded ; 
nearly all were modelled upon English patterns, and 
they have continued thoroughly English in their cha- 
racter ever since. An Institute for the Advancement 
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of Science was formed, the first stone of a university 
laid, and a public library commenced. By way of con- 
trast, a rifle corps was established. 

In June, 1854, the long-looked-for Governor arrived, 
and never was reception more warm than that accorded 
to Sir Charles Hotham. Preparations for his welcome 
had been in progress for months. The best house in 
the colony, Toorak, was secured for his residence,* an 
income amply adequate for the upholding of his state 
and dignity voted by the legislature, and altogether his 
rule commenced under the very happiest auspices. 

The reception itself was a matter not only to wonder 
at, but to be proud of. As soon as the arrival of the 
Queen of the South, the ship that had conveyed the 
Governor from England, was announced, a universal 
holiday began. The guns in the bay and the bells 
from the churches, sounded a welcome that was inten- 
sified and multiplied a thousand times by the words 
and actions of the people. When the disembarkation 
took place, the roads from the bay to the town were 
lined with well-dressed and happy crowds. Cheers and 
welcomes rang from every side, and the bluff old sailor 
Governor seemed to warm to the Victorians at once, 
and the Victorians reciprocated the feeling. The first 
congratulations over, there remained much hard prac- 
tical work to do, and the Governor went about it at 
once. The civil service, as it existed in Melbourne, 
was capable of considerable improvement. Large 
salaries were paid for little and badly-done work. The 
police force was, if not the least efficient, at any rate 
the most expensive, in the world. Officials were en- 
trusted with the expenditure of a large public revenue, 
who would certainly not have been trusted with the 
management of the private affairs of any sane man. 
The magistrates had been selected, not for any special 
fitness for the office — though they afterwards qualified 
themselves as judges of evil by their personal conduct, 
— whilst the gold commission appeared to be a vast 

a 
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receptacle for money, for which it gave no return, 
either in character or kind. Except immediately 
around the metropolis, public works were absolutely at 
a standstill. The constant and increasing traffic on 
the roads had rendered them impassable, save at an 
expenditure of time and horseflesh absolutely ruinous. 
Diggers and storekeepers on the diggings were taxed 
unmercifully, and the only industry manifested by the 
officials was in the collection of revenue and its expen- 
diture upon improper objects. 

After Sir Charles Hotham had got things a little 
straight in Melbourne, he started on a tour up-country. 
Calling at Geelong on his way, he proceeded to Bal- 
larat, and thence to the principal digging townships, 
receiving on his route, warm assurances of regard from 
the public, and, in return, promising an impartial and 
honest administration of their affairs. 

At this time the diggers were very sore on the sub- 
ject of the licence-fee, the merciless* manner of its 
collection, and the administration of justice on the 
gold-fields. Meetings were held at the various dig- 
gings, and just when one of the largest " rushes " 
that has ever taken place in the colony (Simpson's 
Eanges, now called Maryborough) occurred, the feel- 
ing of irritation was at its height. Between 35,000 
and 40,000 persons were drawn together by the reputed 
richness of the discovery at Simpson's Ranges ; and, 
naturally enough, out of so large a number a very 
great proportion were unsuccessful. Rushing from 
place to place was very expensive, and many diggers 
were not in a position to pay the heavy fee exacted 
from them. The fortunate ones continued to pay, but 
their poorer brethren had to make the best of a bad 
job — pay when they could, and go to jail when, their 
funds failed. This state of things did not improve 
matters, and the petitions and remonstrances forwarded 
from the various diggings, increased in force and 
number. Anti-licence leagues were formed at all the 
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diggings, and lecturers travelled from one part of the ' 
country to another, advocating the abolition of the 
licence-fee, the unlocking of the lands, and tHe reform 
of the Government. 

The visit of the Governor and the gentlemen com- 
prising his escort, was, in one particular, productive of 
an immediate good. The roads they had travelled over 
convinced them that some improvement in that direc- 
tion was desirable. A journey round the diggings in 
1854 was no trifling undertaking. Roads there were 
none, and the bush tracks had, in most places, disap- 
peared beneath seas of mud of an unknown depth. It 
was not unusual for drays to take from a week to ten 
days to travel through the Black Forest — some twelve 
miles of heavily-timbered country, stretching from the 
town of Gisbourne to Wood-End, on the Mount Alex- 
ander Road. In some instances neither loads nor 
drays ever reached their destination. The drays would 
stick, the horses' flounder about, and if not cut loose, 
struggle until they were smothered in the mud. On a 
piece of " soft road," between the townships of Kyneton 
and Carlsruhe, it was quite a common occurrence to see 
a dozen drays stuck fast at once. Fortunately the 
drivers were driven by their common interest to assist 
each other, and twelve or twenty horses made easy 
work of a pull that would cow and dishearten an 
ordinary four-horse team. 

The Governor got stuck several times on his 
journey, and in the October following his visit to the 
diggings, the Government announced its intention of at 
once expending £300,000 upon road-making. The 
effect of this was to kill two birds with one stone. It 
provided work for the unemployed, increased the 
comfort, and decreased the cost of a journey to the 
diggings. In order to carry out the work, a special 
condition was made with the contractors for each 
section of the road, viz., that they should employ 
at least 500 men every day, at a wage of 10s. 
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One of those singular anomalies often met with 
in the history of Victoria — and of other places too, 
for that matter — now presented itself. In addition 
to the 10$. per day, the men accepting employment 
at road-making, were to be conveyed to their work 
free of cost, and, on arrival^ were to be provided with 
tents, wood, and water, free also. These terms sound 
liberal enough, yet the contractors had to break the 
spirit of their bargain, because they could not obtain a 
sufficient number of men to work for the remuneration 
offered. At the average rate of provisions on the line 
of road, men could get an abundance of the best pos- 
sible food for 135. or 14s. per week. This would not 
include beer, but the best working men in the colony 
substitute tea, and a full allowance of that could be 
included for the sum named. 

The greater proportion of the unemployed population 
consisted of men who had been unsuccessful at the 
diggings, either through unfitness for the work or 
other causes. These had crowded into Melbourne, 
where it was impossible to find employment for them, 
and where they spent most of their time in raving 
against people better off than themselves. Meetings 
by torchlight, and meetings on Sundays, in addition to 
meetings at ordinary times, were held in Melbourne 
and on the diggings. The Government was complained 
against to an extent that would have gratified the 
maddest Chartist that ever lived. Immigration, that 
had fallen off for some time, recommenced, and the 
ranks of the unemployed were thereby recruited. 
Everything wore a grave and threatening aspect. The 
Government had failed to learn wisdom, and the people 
were indignant. Land was thrown into the market for 
the sake of raising money, and land-jobbers and specu- 
lators were the only gainers. Thus the national pro- 
perty was being destroyed, and the settlement of the 
community seemed to be as far off as ever. 

In October, 1854, the tidings arrived of the disal* 
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lowance of the "Convict Prevention Bill," by the 
colonial authorities at home, and the general discontent 
was at once intensified and increased. The wildest 
suggestions were made and favourably received ; and if 
the popular will had been attended to, England would 
have been taught how disastrous a thing it is, to have 
shiploads of convicts cast loose in the midst of a decent 
and law-abiding people. Large sums of money were 
promised for the purpose of paying the passages of con- 
victed Australian bushrangers and robbers to England, 
the people of Victoria being thoroughly in earnest in their 
resolve to keep themselves free from the convict taint. 
The remedy would have been a severe one, but the 
lesson would not have been easily forgotten. For-, 
tunately it was not needed, the mother country having 
discovered a use to which to put her refuse, without 
contaminating her honest children thereby. 

The suggestion to transport convicts to England, 
was only an indication of the general state of feeling in 
Victoria. Perpetual oppression had so exasperated the 
people that it only required a breath to fan the spark of 
indignation into a dangerous flame. The occasion was 
not long wanting. A publican and his wife, residing 
at Ballarat, were charged with murdering a digger. 
After what was deemed a most imperfect inquiry, upon 
the issue of which disreputable influences were said to 
have been brought to bear, the accused were discharged. 

The mates of the murdered man took the law into 
their own hands, and pulled down and totally destroyed 
the hotel belonging to the suspected publican ; all the 
rigours of the law were invoked against the diggers 
with a severity and promptitude that had seldom 
characterised the usual movements of the officials, and 
a terrible justice was measured out to the men who 
had avenged the death of their friend. At a large 
anti-licence meeting held at Ballarat a considerable 
gum of money was subscribed for the purpose of 
defending, in the law-courts, the " rioters " who de- 
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stroyed the hotel. A deputation to demand their 
release waited on the law-officers, but without effect- 
ing that object. The Government at once despatched 
a body of military to the scene of discontent. That 
the soldiers were not very cordially received by the 
diggers, can easily be understood ; indeed, a shower of 
sticks and stones saluted them on their first entrance 
into Ballarat. The baggage-waggons were seized and 
destroyed, and several persons were wounded. The 
sight of the military set the hot blood of the diggers on 
fire, yet they behaved themselves with an amount of 
wisdom and discretion hardly to be expected. They 
met in public meeting, and after a formal recital of 
the evils under which they had suffered, they resolved, 
that, as the paid administration of the law had failed 
"either to settle the various disputes that arose from 
time to time, or to protect the honest man from the 
.violence of the convict, they would take the law into 
their own hands. They determined to burn the licences, 
for which they had paid to be protected in following 
their lawful occupations, and for the future to protect 
themselves. Their first act was to destroy their licences, 
and every man in the crowd quietly put his thirty 
shillings' worth of waste paper into a large fire prepared 
for the purpose. Then they formed a league, binding 
each other to take out no licences, and to abide by 
certain regulations for the settlement of disputes on 
mining matters. 

During the whole of the next night the sound of 
fire-arms being discharged, was heard all over the 
diggings, and in the morning everything betokened 
danger. Little work was done that day in Ballarat. 
The police, flushed with the insolence that undue power 
confers, were anxious to wreak their vengeance on the 
diggers who had endured them so long without resist- 
ance. The soldiers were vexed at the reception they 
had met with. The officials who administered, or who 
were paid for administering the law on the gold-fields, 
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saw the " beginning of the end " of their career in the 
indignant remonstrances and determined stand taken by 
the diggers, and they were wroth accordingly. Hitherto 
the law had only been broken by their express per- 
mission, and that permission was always well paid for. 
"Wisdom had no place or power in the council of the 
strong ; and in spite of the constant miscarriage of 
justice, without heeding the wrong that had been done 
to the people by taxing without protecting them, 
regardless of the fact that, although the licences had 
been paid for, they had in a moment of just indigna- 
tion been destroyed, they, attended by the convict- 
policemen, started off on the morning of the 30th 
November to collect licences. 

Hitherto, whenever a " digger-hunt " (that was the 
jocose phrase by which the police called riding after 
men, whom for lack of licences, they chained to logs) 
had taken place, it had been a run and a chase. As 
soon as the policemen or troopers put in an appearance, 
the word was passed round the diggers, and those un- 
fortunates who had been unable to pay for the privilege 
of sinking holes and finding nothing at the bottom, 
were in the habit either of starting off over the ranges 
like frightened haresj or taking refuge in the holes they 
had sunk or the tunnels they had driven. 

For a long time, three years or more, this " digger- 
hunting " had been the favourite amusement of the 
gentlemen appointed and paid to preserve law and 
order in the up-country districts of Victoria. When 
drinking had lost its charm, and " loo," limited or other- 
wise, could be no longer pursued for want of funds, the 
" gentlemen of the camp " had always been able to fall 
back on a u digger-hunt," and connected therewith, 
there were many contingent advantages. In every 
quiet gully there was a " grog-shop," and in every grog- 
shop a girl (or a woman who tried to make herself look 
as girlish as sin, wickedness, and ugliness would allow 
her), and a warm welcome for the " traps " who had it 
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in their power either to send the grog-sellers to jail or 
keep them out of it, as their interest dictated. Un- 
limited " grogs " and a ten-pound note usually inclined 
circumstances in^the latter direction. Lacking loo, 
and grog-shops palling on the palate, a " hunt " was 
always a sure resource. A good horse to ride, a 
tolerably clear country to gallop over, and a man in a 
blue shirt and moleskin trousers (but with no money 
in the pockets thereof) to chase, afforded amusement 
almost as good as grog-shops or gambling-tables. No 
wonder the police enjoyed it I On the one hand there 
was a good-looking and handsomely dressed officer, 
equally good-looking, but not quite so well-dressed 
men, good horses, a Colt's revolver, and a cavalry 
sword. On the other, a digger, who not being able to 
pay for his licence, could, at the pleasure of the police, 
be chained to a log and kept there all night. The contrast 
pleased the police. Luckily, the troopers were not 
good marksmen, and, although the Government powder 
and shot were wasted, the digger, instead of being 
killed, was only "frightened to death," by the shooting. 
On the occasion of the present hunt the circumstances 
were changed. The diggers, instead of running down 
holes or over ranges, or those who possessed licences 
waiting patiently with them in their hands, stood 
quietly together in crowds, paying very little attention 
to the police. " We have no licences—we have burned 
them," they replied, in answer to the usual demand. It 
was impossible to take a great crowd to the camp. They 
were too many and too determined to be interfered 
with lightly, or attacked without danger. The police 
withdrew, and the diggers continued their preparations. 
A committee of the league was appointed to visit the 
various stores and demand fire-arms. For these, when 
delivered up, a promise to pay within five days was 
given, and the promise was redeemed. The diggers 
retired to a piece of rising ground, erected a rude 
stockade, and commenced a system of drill. A flag 
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(the southern cross) was hoisted over their camping- 
place, and precautions adopted for protecting them- 
selves against the military. The police and the military, 
together, mastered over a thousand men, and they had 
with them four field-pieces. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of December, the whole body of 
military and police, moved against the diggers' encamp- 
ment and took it by storm. Fifteen of those within 
the stockade were killed, and nearly twenty seriously 
wounded. Among the latter, were several who had 
taken no part in the rising, and a few men were 
deliberately shot at because they happened to cross the 
track of a trooper. Mr. Frank Hazleham, a journalist 
representing one of the Melbourne newspapers, fell a 
victim to this sort of free fight, and received a wound 
that crippled him for life. A gentleman who has for 
many years past occupied the position of a Member of 
the Victorian Legislature, and who now fills with great 
credit the office of Chairman of Committee in the 
Legislative Assembly, had his arm shot off on 
the same occasion. This gentleman had, however, 
been honourably and actively engaged in the work of 
resistance. 

The "reign of terror" on Ballarat lasted for some 
time ; martial law was proclaimed in the district, busi- 
ness was paralysed, and the ordinary occupations of life 
discontinued. 

On the 8th of December, a parliamentary commis- 
sion, to inquire into the state of things on the gold- 
fields, was appointed, the labours of which resulted in 
several reforms that had been very long required. A 
day or two before the appointment of the commission, 
Mr. Foster, the chief secretary of the colony, resigned, 
and as this gentleman had been almost unanimously 
credited with being the cause of the gross extravagance 
that had characterised the Government expenditure, 
the act of resignation was looked upon as a step in the 
right direction. The Hon. Mr. Haines succeeded to 
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the office of chief secretary, and under his administra- 
tion, the affairs of the colony were managed with an 
honesty of purpose hitherto unknown. 

During the time that the up-country districts were 
disorganised and lawless, affairs in Melbourne were 
little better. The Government was literally bankrupt ; 
business had sunk to the lowest point of depression, 
and insolvencies were occurring every day of the week. 
The reoords of the Courts of Insolvency, exhibit only 
a very small portion of the failures — private arrange- 
ments, when practicable, having been resorted to in 
order to save the expenses of an official winding up* 
In the month of August, 1854, there were twenty 
schedules filed in the Court of Bankruptcy, in Septem- 
ber, thirty -three, and in October, thirty-five ; and the 
liabilities shown therein, exceeded a million of money. 
The majority of the insolvents had been in business 
less than three years. A letter written by a Mel- 
bourne merchant in the December of 1854, concludes : 
u Everybody has either failed or is about to do so." 
Reckless trading and bad government had, in one short 
twelvemonth, reduced the country from a state of un- 
exampled prosperity and riches, to one of insolvency 
and rebellion. 

For a considerable time before the destruction of 
the hotel at Ballarat, and indeed long before any de- 
monstration of discontent had been made, the people 
of the colony were dissatisfied with the administration 
of the law. They found themselves excluded from the 
occupation of the lands of the colony, subjected to a 
heavy and iniquitous tax, and wholly unrepresented 
in the legislature of the country. The plough would 
have proved a perfect peace-maker, and settled homes 
have made the people contented, but these things were 
not understood until a later and happier time. 

There are some other matters worth referring to in 
connection with the growth of Victoria in 1854. Li 
anticipation of the first Exhibition in Paris, the Vic- 
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toriaos had an Exhibition of their own, and a most 
successful one it was. There the pyramid of gold that 
afterwards astonished the world in the Champs Ely- 
sees, was first exhibited, and there also the wheat 
obtained a first prize, that taught the people that 
the lands of Australia were fit for better things than 
sheep and cattle grazing. 

In this year R H. Home, the author of " Orion," 
was a gold commissioner in Victoria (he has passed 
through many phases of colonial life since ), and 
Thomas Woolner, the sculptor returned to Europe, the 
colonies not being yet ready for high art. The first 
step towards the formation of a public library was 
taken in 1854, the Government making a very hand- 
some grant of money towards the purpose. The in- 
stitution has continued to grow ever since; the 
building itself would be a credit to any town in the 
world, while the books, well selected and classed, can 
be freely used every day by everybody. 

The year left its a footprint in the sands of time " 
also, in the shape of a small national debt, payable out 
of the rates and taxes of the city of Melbourne. The 
corporation of the city found itself almost as little 
able to cope with the sudden change in municipal, 
as the Government had in national affairs. Thus Mel- 
bourne streets continued unimproved, arid seemed 
likely to remain so ; for though the banks of the city 
were filled with treasure, and money was, in the mys- 
terious slang of the market, " easy," the corporation 
failed to avail itself of the facilities offered. The diffi- 
culty was got over, however, by the aid of a financier 
from Europe. This gentleman, seeing and pitying 
the dilemma of the wise men of the city council, 
generously propounded a plan for extricating them 
therefrom. He proposed to lend them a trifle of two 
or three millions. The offer was too good to be refused, 
and the bargain was closed forthwith. The money was 
to be advanced as required, expended upon the perma- 
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nent improvement of the city, and the terms of its 
repayment, together with the rate of interest, agreed 
upon. The Melbourne transaction terminated, a 
similar favour was bestowed upon Geelong, and the 
operator, with his securities for repayment in his 
pocket, intimated to the local banks, his willingness to 
accept the necessary funds from them. With the 
tangible nature of the security in view, the colonial 
capitalists were only too glad to find an investment so 
safe and profitable, and with the difference between 
the high rate of interest he received, and the low rate 
he paid, the European financier cleared out with a 
handsome fortune, made in a few weeks. 



CHAPTER XL 

The Miner's Eight— An Export Duty — Quartz — Italian Minora — 
Tunnelling for Gold — Sluicing — The "Woolshed — A Digger's 
Hotel — Diggers' Horses shod with Gold — The Sequel to Success. 

Notwithstanding the outbreak at Ballarat, and the 
commercial crash in Melbourne, the New Year of 
1855 was passed happily enough by the majority of 
people on and around the diggings. Five hundred 
thousand pounds' worth of gold less one year than 
another, made no very serious difference to the digger, 
nor, had trade been conducted on sound principles, 
need Melbourne have felt the change very severely. 
The appointment of the commission to inquire into 
the grievances of the miners, gave entire satisfaction, 
and men returned to their labour contented to 
wait for the justice promised to them. In March 
the commissioners made their report, and in it was 
disclosed a weary tale of wrong-doing, incompetency, 
and injustice. Among the recommendations of the 
commission, was one to the effect that, instead of a 
monthly or quarterly licence, a "Miner's Right," to 
extend over a year and to cost £1, should be issued. 
Eventually this recommendation was carried into effect, 
and the " Miner's Right " has continued in force ever 
since. 

It is one of the cheapest and most convenient twenty 
shillings' worth in the world. By virtue of it, the 
possessor is at liberty to seek for and remove gold 
from any of the Crown lands of the colony. He can 
fell trees, build his house with the timber, and fence 
in a piece of ground not exceeding half an acre in 
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extent. The " right " protects him in his possessions, 
whether of gold-mine or of residence. Should he 
desire to possess the privilege of the franchise, he can 
register himself at a cost of one shilling, and become a 
" free and independent " voter at once. To the credit 
of the working men of Victoria be it said, that this 
privilege has, as a rule, been exercised with wisdom, 
prudence, and honesty. 

Besides the suggestion of the " Miner's Right," 
the commission made another, riot quite so wise 
or useful It proposed that, instead of the old 
licence-fee, viz., 30s. a month, an export duty of 
25. 6d. per ounce should be levied on all gold 
sent out of the colony. This recommendation was 
also adopted, and continued in force for some 
years. As men grew wiser, the duty was gradually 
lessened, until it became, as at present, 6d. per 
ounce. In a very short time this most impolitic tax . 
will be altogether removed. When the duty was first 
levied, the sole object of the Government was to raise 
money, no matter by what means, or at what cost ; and 
in order to carry out this policy, the public lands of 
the colony were forced into the market in large quanti- 
ties, and at times when the purchase for settlement, 
or for any other purpose except that of jobbing and 
speculation, was impossible. 

As an illustration of what could be done under the 
pressure of circumstances even in the " bad times " of 
the colony, may be cited the sailing of the ship Red 
Jacket, on the 1st of May, with six tons of gold. This 
unusually heavy shipment was made because on that 
day the Export Duty Act came into operation. 

Gold was in no wise scarce in Victoria in 1855. 
New ground was opened in many parts of the country 
every day, and several of the old fields were turning 
out their riches as profusely as ever. The extraction 
of gold from quartz, began now to attract attention, 
and machinery suitable for crushing the stone f was 
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eagerly sought after. The first contrivance for the 
purpose was a very simple and inefficient one, but 
it could not be made to pay unless the stone was 
unusually rich. The stump of a tree was selected, and 
the surface made as smooth as possible. Then, at a 
convenient distance a lever was rigged ; to one end 
there was fixed a weight, and to the other a hammer- 
head, or plain piece of iron. Of this fashion was the 
first Victorian quartz-crusher. Then followed stampers 
worked by hand, and afterwards machines more or 
less complicated. " Berdan's/' a large basin in which 
iron balls revolved, was at one time a great favourite ; 
then succeeded Chilian mills, two large stones revolving 
on a flat surface ; and at last the stamper as used in 
Cornwall. 

At first the process of extracting and amalgamating 
gold, was very little understood, so that more gold was 
thrown away than saved. Fortunes have since been 
realised out of the refuse — " tailings " it is called — of 
the original quartz-crushing mills ; and the heaps of 
tailings are now carefully preserved, in the belief that 
a still more effectual method of extraction will, by-and- 
by, be discovered. 

An interesting discovery in alluvial mining was made 
about this time. A colony of Italian miners had 
established themselves at " Jim Crow/' near the head- 
waters of one of the chief tributaries of the River 
Loddon. It was, and is, one of the peculiarities of the 
district of Jim Crow, that gold in some quantity, often 
very small, can always be obtained there. It is 
essentially a u poor man's diggings." With a shovel 
and a tin dish, a living can always be made ; and this 
may account for the Italians making it their camping 
ground. A hard-working body of miners they are ; 
their huts are always snug and comfortable, and, 
except on Sundays — when they congregate together and 
over a bottle of thin wine fill the air with hideous 
sounds while playing a game, the chief element of 
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which appears to be the throwing up of the hand with 
outstretched fingers, and shrieking out numbers with a 
violence that to the uninitiated savours very much of 
madness — they are quiet and orderly. 

One day a party of Italians removed a large boulder 
of basalt that lay at the foot of a high range. The 
body of the hills round Jim Crow, contain beds of this 
basalt, varying in thickness from 30 to 300 feet. It 
had all along been a belief with the diggers that if this 
rock could be penetrated, the beds of old water- 
courses would be discovered, and wherever water has 
run, say the diggers, there will gold be found. Many 
, attempts to sink through the basalt had been made and 
# failed, and when the Italians removed their boulder 
the idea of driving under, instead of sinking through, 
the stone occurred to them. They called a council 
among themselves, and an association of thirty or 
forty was formed for the purpose of trying the grand 
question. Two men were told off to carry a drive into 
the mountain. They continued the work for over 
twelve months, and at last had the gratification of 
coming upon a " golden gutter " and payable soil. 

" Tunnelling " has been a favourite class of mining 
on Jim Crow ever since. Some of the tunnels have 
occupied three or four years in the driving, the work- 
men in the meantime subsisting on the proceeds of the 
ordinary alluvial washing of their partners. Some- 
times, after months and years of wearying work, the 
tunnel proves valueless, and is abandoned. At the 
present time the basaltic hills of the Upper Loddon 
are penetrated for thousands of feet in every direction 
likely to lead to gold. 

The yield of gold in the Ovens district increased at 
the beginning of 1855, and for a considerable time 
that field was as rich as any in the colony. The first 
rush to the Ovens had taken place in the latter part of 
1852, and large quantities of gold were taken out of 
the shallow ground on Silver, Spring, and the upper 
parts of Reid's Creeks. 
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When the " new chums " of the latter months of 
1852 arrived in Melbourne, they had all the u lower 
diggings," that is Ballarat, Behdigo, Forest Creek, to 
choose from, and it was only the more adventurous of 
them that were tempted by the news — then news 
indeed — of the riches that lay, far away, up to the north 
and east. The New South Welshmen hoped, and believed 
because they hoped, that the gold of the Ovens would 
ultimately lead the Victorian diggers over the border, 
and so tend to other discoveries north of the Murray. 
The country was too far off, however, and the first rush 
to the Ovens was not a very large one ; hor was the 
experience of the men who ventured thither, as a 
rule, of an agreeable nature. Gold was there in plenty, 
but the apparently available country was limited in 
extent. The high ranges frightened them, and the 
plentiful water, instead of being as now the greatest 
good of the district, damped the energy of the digger. 

Rather less than a mile from where the gold was 
discovered, and not far from the point where the last 
hole was bottomed, the water took a leap of about 
100 yards, over some precipitous rocks, and the diggers 
not caring to follow, spread themselves over the com- 
paratively level lands above. Very cautiously they 
pursued their way, as is testified by the names which 
they gave to their various halting-places. The first 
place they stopped at was called the " One Mile." 
Here they obtained gold, and further on in flats and 
gullies, that still retain the old names of the " Two " 
and the " Three Mile " respectively. After passing 
over the beautiful ranges of Snake Valley, more gold 
was found, and they called the place the " Nine Mile." 
So, mile by mile, they wound back to their starting- 
point. 

Some bolder spirits faced the mountains and followed 
the creeks, and they had their reward. In many a 
deep valley and on many a green mountain side, with 
the fresh streams of the everlasting snow water rushing 
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down from the highest points of the " Buffalo " and 
the Australian Alps, did the adventurous gold-digger 
work away and grow rich. In those far-off mountains, 
gold-digging is work fit for a man, and if any one 
tired of the commonplaces of every-day existence, desires 
a life at once pleasant and profitable, let him set out on 
a voyage of discovery for other diggings, such as lie 
between Snake Valley and the Yachandandah. The 
breeze is as pure as being close up alongside of heaven 
can make it ; the trees shine and shimmer the long 
year through, and have a beauty of form, a brilliancy 
of foliage, fend a majesty of size, unknown in less 
favoured regions ; their branches are filled with birds 
u radiant in plumage and prodigal of song," and the 
deep undergrowth of the forests affords shelter to 
game, that any sportsman who loves to live on the 
produce of his toil would delight in. It was a merry 
manner of mining up at the Ovens, no dreary drives to 
crawl into or noisome holes to descend. To dam up 
the waters of a creek, and to turn them among the 
sweet-smelling flowers and herbs upon some handy 
point or conveniently shaped flat, to find gold from the 
roots of the grass down to the bed rock, to work in the 
free air, and with a long-handled shovel to throw the 
sweet-smelling soil into the still sweeter water, is one 
of the pleasantest ways of growing rich in the world. 
After a time the course of the water was followed 
downwards, and the discovery of the " Woolshed " dig- 
gings was the result. Several times did the stream 
take long precipitous jumps before the level country 
of the gold was reached. The Woolshed diggings 
were all in the bed or on the banks of the creek. The 
first step towards rendering a claim workable was to 
turn the running water from its course. This operation, 
besides leaving the surface ready for breaking, afforded 
a power for draining the ground below. Water-wheels 
were fixed and pumps worked by them — the under 
;current of water being nearly as strong, and far more 
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difficult to contend with than that on the surface. The 
creek once turned, parties of men numbering from twelve 
to forty, commenced to strip the ground. This had to be 
done, in some instances, to a depth of twenty feet or 
more, before the auriferous drift was reached. These men 
all worked with the long-handled shovels, and he who 
could cut the deepest spit and throw the highest 
shovelful, was king among them. They were paid 
wages varying from £1 to £l 10$. per day, and their 
employers could well afford it. They worked on ter- 
races, and the sight of a few hundred Woolshed men 
at work was a pleasant one, They were, In a general 
way, tall, strapping fellows, many of them Americans, 
with somewhat of pride in their appearance and style 
of work. They wore scarlet knitted silk scarfs, and 
very often affected black trousers and white shirts. 
The stripping over, and the drift reached, sluice-boxes, 
five to ten, according to the si?e of the " paddock,'' 
were properly placed. Each box measured twelve feet 
long, with a width of twenty-four inches at the top, 
and twenty* two inches at the bottom. Into these boxes 
the stream of water was turned, and then all hands, 
with the exception of the " foreman," whose duty it 
was to keep the boxes clear of stones, commenced 
throwing washdirt in, until the bed rock was laid bare 
and every cranny and crevice carefully cleansed and 
swept. This stage arrived at, the greater number of 
the men recommenced stripping for another paddock, 
and then the " boss," with the help of his mate, would 
carefully run off the dirt in the box until nothing 
remained but a bucketful of black sand (tin ore) and 
gold. The gold of the Woolshed is fine or powdery, 
and very great care has to be exercised in separating 
it from the heavy sand, in which diamonds and rubies 
are sometimes found. 

The result of a day's waghii^g was sometimes enor- 
mous. Fifty pounds' weight of gold has frequently 
been taken out of a single paddock. Such luck natu- 
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rally tended to make a reckless and extravagant class 
of men. There is no doubt that these elements pre- 
vailed more among the men of the Woolshed than any 
other diggers of Victoria* They all lived at " hotels," 
that is they took their food there, sleeping in tents or 
huts of their own. The hotel consisted of a bar, a 
billiard-room, and a large barn-like room that served 
as a dining-hall during the day, and a salle-de-danse 
at night ; and for both purposes it was well made use 
of. Three times a day it would be crowded with 
hungry men, who sat down to three meals^ differing 
only in name, for their constituents were alike. Break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, invariably consisted of chops and 
steaks, eggs, bread, and various kinds of pastry, in 
which the Americans greatly delight. To lighten the 
meal, immense dishes of dried American apples and 
peaches were placed on the table. Tea was the in- 
variable beverage at each repast, but this temperance 
was fully atoned for between meals and at night. Every 
hotel had its own band of music, usually consisting of 
a violin and a cornet-^-piston. The female servants, 
barmaids and housemaids, were all bound by their 
agreements to " dance at night." Immediately after 
supper, dancing commenced, and it was wonderful to 
see the vigour with which the digger, who had worked 
laboriously all day, would get through his dancing 
every night, Sundays alone excepted. These dances 
were among the chief sources of profit to the hotel- 
keeper. It was the etiquette of the place for the 
gentlemen to ask their partners to " drink " between 
each polka, waltz, or quadrille. As a matter of course 
the gentleman must not only drink himself, but he 
must ask those of his friends who had failed to get 
partners in the dance, to join him. Each " drink " 
was charged Is. 6rf., so it will be easily seen how 
much it was to the interest of the proprietor to arrange 
the dances to be as short, and to follow each other as 
rapidly, as possible. Many of these hotels have taken 
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£200 in the course of a night out of their dancing- 
rooms alone. 

It was quite common to see groups of non-dancers 
standing at the bar, each with a basket of champagne 
before them which cost £12. When all ordinary methods 
of drinking the gooseberry had been exhausted, those 
who had paid for it would empty it into buckets, and 
either distribute it to the hangers-on of the establish- 
ment, or wash down their horses' legs with it. 

More expensive amusements still were not unknown. 
The Woolshed is not far from the New South Wales 
town of Albury, and in Albury all the men are 
"horsey." They talk horse from morning till night, 
and from the first of January to the thirty-first of 
December. They breed horses, they run horses, they 
sell horses, they sell the buyers thereof, and they steal 
horses. The ordinary result of a long connection with 
horse, has of course had the usual effect upon them, 
and they are as keenly alive to everything pertaining 
to their own interests, as any jockey that ever sold a 
race or drugged a favourite. Diggings so rich and so 
convenient as the Woolshed could not fail to inr 
terest the people of Albury. The most cunning sur- 
veyor in the world could not lay out a half-mile course 
of level ground at or near the Woolshed yet a race- 
course and races became established facts there never- 
theless. In every race there must of necessity be a 
winner, and within one week of the first Woolshed 
races, every " boss," and many of the wages-men on 
the creek, were possessors of victorious racers. They 
paid high prices for them, and took the full value of 
their money out of the horses in the shape of work. 
In every direction, on every Sunday, mad diggers 
might be seen galloping wild horses over steep rocky 
ranges. The pace and the character of the ground 
soon knocked the horses off their legs, and as not un- 
frequently the dancing-barmaid partner of the week 
was the galloping companion of the Sunday, a good 
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many falls* bruises, and broken bones ensued. On 
one occasion the extravagance of the Woolshed diggers 
assumed a Still more singular phase. One of their 
number took it into his head to be a Member of Par- 
liament The wish was itaade known, and the diggers 
determined to give it effect. They worked hard for 
their favourite, and in order to afford him every chance, 
they shod his horse with shoes of gold, and then 
escorted him in triumph to the place of nomination. 

A significant sequel may be cited to these reminis- 
cences of the Woolshed. The gold of the Woolshed 
appears to have been scattered and lost even more 
quickly than it was obtained. Among a long list of 
men once well known on the creek, and easily recog- 
nised because of the good fortune and riches they 
possessed, there is scarcely one who Was not poor and 
penniless within a very few years. Diggers, store- 
keepers, and publicans alike, the same fate has befallen 
them. Some have died poor, many are now working for 
a miserable pittance, and others are raving madmen, 
casting curses upon the gold that enabled them to 
pander to the vices that betrayed them. The story of 
the " sequel to the success " on the Woolshed, would, 
in many instances, be a sad one. Many a man who 
grew rich near the " Devil's elbow," has had reason to 
believe that the hand of evil had something to do with 
the gathering together and the scattering of his money. 

The perpetually recurring temptations consequent 
upon successful gold mining, the miserable manage- 
ment and the disastrous results that characterised the 
public affairs of the colony, the almost universal de- 
termination of the people to grow rich as quickly as 
possible -^-all militated against the settlement of Vic- 
toria. Fortunes, not homes, were the things desired, 
and fortune-seeking in Victoria is as uncertain as 
elsewhere, although home-making is an easy, prac- 
ticable, and certain pursuit. 

The first questions asked by a new-comer were, 
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" Where are the richest diggings, and which the nearest 
way to get to them ? " Any doubt as to his fitness 
for the hardships and labours of mining never troubled 
the inquirer ; his only anxiety was to go to the dig- 
gings. Very often his next great care was how to get 
away from them. He would sink a few holes (gene- 
rally in the most unlikely places), work them in a 
fashion the least likely to make them pay, find him- 
self without money but with plenty of discomfort^ and 
grow disgusted and discontented. Thus thousands 
were driven off the diggings and into other employ- 
ments ; and this, as a rule, was the very best thing 
that could have happened to them. The mere force of 
circumstances, and the natural advantages of the 
country, drifted them into the possession of fortunes 
and positions of comfort, neither of which they would 
otherwise have attained. In every district of Victoria 
such men are to be met with ; their success and the 
story of their fortunes illustrate, in a very significant 
manner, the natural advantages of the colony and the 
opportunities of well-doing that abound there. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Tom Townsend — A London Joiner in Melbourne — G-ood Luck and 
Losing it— Flooded Out— The Beauty of Gold— Pyrites— A Rope 
Bridge — Back to Town. 

Thomas Townsend and his wife arrived in Melbourne 
about the latter end of 1854 or the beginning of 1855. 
They were Londoners, and had all their lives been used 
to the comforts of the well-to-do working-classes of 
the great city. Thomas was a joiner, or rather a 
house-carpenter, and had always been considered a 
capital hand at his trade. He had^served his appren- 
ticeship and worked for the greater part of his life at 
one of the master building contractors of the metro- 
polis. Before his marriage he had been in the habit of 
varying the monotony of his ordinary life by taking a 
job down the country, whenever a desirable one offered. 
Sometimes the firm for which be worked took contracts 
for building or rebuilding mansions far away in Devon 
or Somerset, and by the single men it was always con- 
sidered a treat to get upon the country work ; and with 
his regular work when in town and his occasional em- 
ployment in the country, Thomas Townsend got through 
life until his twenty-seventh birthday very comfort- 
ably. Just about that time his fate befell him, and he 
fell in love, He had been employed during the previous 
summer on some alterations required on a gentleman's 
house, down. in the pleasant country where the counties 
of Gloucester and Monmouth join. One of the maids 
in the house, a good-looking, bustling, Bristol girl, 
managed to make that the last job Tom ever took in 
the country. They were married the following Christ- 
mas. Mary was as clever in her way as Tom; and 
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soon after she had settled down in London, she took to 
dress-making as a means of filling up the time she 
had to spare from keeping her little house tidy, as well 
as to add something to their little stock of savings. 
Thus they had continued for three years, and their 
household had been increased by the arrival of a boy. 
By this time they had a decent stock of clothes and 
furniture, and £70 in the savings-bank. They might 
have saved more money, but both Tom and Mary liked 
to go out now and then during the summer ; and then 
there was Tom's annual bean-feast ; and always before 
and after Christmas they went to the theatre a time or 
two, and so more money was spent than was abso- 
lutely necessary. They were very comfortably off, and 
the question of increasing their means by investing 
their savings was often discussed by them. 

A milliner's and small ware shop for Mary was among 
the plans mooted ; and then the idea of Tom taking 
small jobs on his own account was seriously thought 
about. Just as they had decided on the latter, an old 
shopmate of Tom's, who had gone to Australia in the 
beginning of 1852, returned to England, and brought 
with him £4,000 he had obtained by digging at 
Bendigo. This decided the Townsends; and within 
three months they had sold the greater part of their 
furniture, paid a visit to Mary's relations in Bristol, 
and were on their way, along with a couple of hundred 
more, bound for Melbourne. 

On their arrival, matters were not quite so favourable 
as they had hoped. First of all, a house for Mary and 
her child had to be found ; and for a miserable-looking, 
two-roomed, weather-board place, they were obliged to 
pay four times as much rent as they had paid for their 
snug apartments in London. Just for the sake of 
looking round, for he had no intention of working at 
his trade, Tom called at the various builders' shops in 
the city ; and although he found that those workmen 
who were in work were paid high wages, he thought 
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he would rather be a journeyman joiner in London 
than in Melbourne. A good many joiners and carpen- 
ters, and indeed all kinds of artizans and mechanics, 
were walking about the streets, either entirely idle, or 
employing their time abusing the Government, or 
drinking at public-houses. They were all very badly 
off; but the quantity of malt liquor at 6d. a glass they 
managed to become possessed of and swallow, seemed to 
imply the possession of some means, at any rate. A very 
few days satisfied Tom and Mary that the sooner the 
former was off up-country the better. Many of those 
to whom Tom spoke who were idling about Melbourne, 
had been to the diggings, and a very bad account of 
them they gave. Tom was confident in himself, how- 
ever, and Mary was equally so. So, after making 
things as comfortable as circumstances would permit, 
they arranged between themselves that Tom should 
send all the gold he obtained to Mary by the escort, 
and return in about four months — that is, a month or 
so before the baby that was expected, was likely to 
arrive. Tom started off in company with two others, 
for Fryer's Creek. He arrived at the diggings safely, 
and in the first month got together a few ounces of 
gold. He was, however, not satisfied with moderate 
earnings, so he was easily persuaded to follow several 
of his neighbours, and rush off to Mount Tarrangower. 
He had no luck there, and felt considerably annoyed 
at hearing from Fryer's Creek, that the hole he had 
left had turned out (to the party who had taken it 
up when he deserted it) 700 ounces of gold within a 
fortnight. 

From Tarrangower, Tom proceeded to Jim Crow, 
where he was gladly received by a party holding a 
sluicing claim in the creek, and to whom he was 
valuable because of his carpentering capabilities. He 
set to work and made sluice-boxes and ripple-boxes 
and long-toms ; the rest of the party being engaged in 
forming a dam at the head of the claim, and cutting a 
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tail-race for draining the ground, at the foot This 
work occupied them nearly two months, and in four 
days afterwards they had a large paddock stripped for 
washing. The sluice-boxes were placed across the claim 
overnight, and everything made straight for an early 
start the next morning; the only drawback was the 
want of water, their dam barely containing enough for 
two days' sluicing. The rainy season was expected to 
set in soon, however, and besides, several parties 
holding claims higher up the creek, intended setting 
to work in a day or two, and then the claims 
lower down would have water in plenty. Everything 
promised well for a good season, for the ground, 
though not rich, was easily worked, and the claim 
in first-rate order. Tom and his mates went to bed 
the night before the intended washing, already looking 
upon their fortunes as made. An hour or two after 
they had turned into bed, they were delighted at the 
sound of rain falling on the canvas roof of their log- 
hut. By midnight the rain had so increased that it 
was deemed advisable for one of the party to get up 
and open the flood door of the dam, so as to prevent too 
great a pressure upon the yet untried walls. Whilst 
this was being done, against the wishes of some of 
those who thought it a pity to waste the water, a 
strange rumbling noise was heard coming down the 
creek, and in a minute or two afterwards, a rush of 
water came sweeping round the point In an instant 
more the man at the dam felt certain that some of the 
upper dams must have burst, and that mischief would 
happen. To give one sharp, shrill "cooee" of alarm 
to his mates, and to jump into the paddock in order to 
save the tools, occupied less time than it does to write 
the words. The mates, already attracted by the sound 
of the escaped water, were out of their beds and on 
the banks of the creek before the sound of the "cooee" 
had died away. With the exception of Tom, they were 
all old sailors, and the opportunity of battling with 
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water seemed to inspire them. The paddock, luckily 
only some four feet deep, was already full, and the line 
of sluice-boxes was being swayed about with the force 
of the torrent One by one several of the boxes were 
got safely on to the bank ; the others scudded away 
like mad things, tossed about on the water. The long- 
torn being wider at the mouth than the boxes, and 
having a large plate of perforated iron fixed upon it, 
got jammed between the two stone walls of the tail- 
race, and seemed not likely to be moved. Everything 
having been made as snug as possible, the party turned 
in again, congratulating themselves, that although they 
would have to give a few days' work to the repair of 
damages, yet the plentiful supply of water would more 
than compensate them for the loss. 

The storm continued to increase during the night, 
and as the morning broke (the light takes some time 
to travel down to the bottom of the deep gorges of 
Jim Crow), a hurricane was playing along the steep 
sides and among the trees on the sides of the ranges. 
The rain fell in torrents, and swept down the creek, 
bringing tubs, cradles, and sluice-boxes, carried away 
from claims, the owners of which were either not so near 
or not so thoughtful as Tom and his mates. Every 
now and then the wind would take a wild rush across 
the elevated plains that topped the mountains, and 
there meeting with an obstruction in the shape of a 
projecting wall of basalt standing in columns sheer 
upright for hundreds of feet, would tear wildly down 
towards the gully, and uprooting mighty trees, bear 
them down the sides of the precipice with a crash and 
noise, that for a time, silenced the roar of the water 
and the thunder itself. The next morning, Billy 
Groves, the oldest and merriest man of the party, 
declared he " could not see the creek or water," and 
all that remained for the nine weeks' work, were a few 
sluice-boxes and a long-tom that was by great good 
luck still fixed in the walls of the tail-race. 
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Far up in the hills, the waters of creeks subside 
almost as quickly as they rise, and by the end of the 
third day the damage done could be estimated. The 
dam was totally destroyed : its re-forming would give 
employment to two of the party for at least ten days. 
(The head-race was undistinguishable from any other 
part of th« creek ; a week however would make that 
right. The condition of the tail-race was a more 
serious matter ; for it had not only to be restored, but 
put into better condition than at first In order to 
save time, only the upper portion had been formed 
with stone> and this part had to be emptied of the 
loose drift brought down by the flood, to be as good 
as ever. The lower portion, however (it was 200 feet 
long), was just as muich a race as any other part of the 
creek and no more so. To repair it without making it 
flood-proof would be loss of time> so they determined 
to make it perfectly secure. Two sluice-boxes that 
were carried away had to be replaced; A committee of 
ways and means was held, and it was resolved to re- 
pair damages in spite of everything. There was very 
little money in the company, and several things had 
to be done for which money was an absolute necessity. 
Their gold licences must be renewed; for, whatever 
management or financing might do with storekeepers, 
the officers of her Majesty the Queen would insist on 
ready money being paid. The butcher was not so par- 
ticular, he would willingly give them credit for three 
months ; so would the storekeeper, and being their own 
bakers, they had no necessity for courting that gentle- 
man's favours, the storekeeper supplying bags of flour 
as regularly as he did tea, sugar, tobacco, and an 
occasional bottle of brandy. For all that, the licences 
must be paid for, and so must the only man in the 
neighbourhood who had any timber to sell ; for he was 
a stranger, and they were too proud to ask credit from 
him. Two of the party were told off to wash headings 
or tailings, or anything they could find with gold in it, 
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in order to provide the requisite money. It took the 
pair a fortnight to get ten pounds' worth of gold, and 
with this they resumed work in the claim. In less 
than six weeks from the day of the storm, Tom and 
his mates were ready for gold-getting again. They 
had met with good fortune too, for in cutting their 
head-race close into the bank, so as to get sounder 
ground than they could towards the centre, they 
touched a seam of coarse gold. They found several 
small nuggets, and this decided them to work that 
part of their claim. The stripping was heavy to be 
sure, but the cutting they would make would form 
a capital channel, should they be visited with another 
flood. 

When they commenced to wash, their dam contained 
nearly four foot of water, and the bank was as strong as 
a rock. They had brought up their tail-race at a lower 
level, so they were enabled to work dry-shod and in 
comfort. The first day's washing in the new ground 
gave five and a half ounces of gold, and as the last 
shovelsful were being put into the sluice, gold could be 
seen quite plainly in the dirt. 

Nobody but a gold-digger knows the influence of such 
a piece of luck as befell the adventurers. In Tom's party 
there were rough old sailors from Devon and Cornwall ,• 
there was an Irishman who wearied every day, not to go 
home, but to obtain enough money to send for his mother 
and two sisters who were living in penury, though not 
without a little ray of hope in one of the poorest 
villages of the Queen's County; there was a bright 
young Englishman, who had run away to see the world, 
and whose every hope was bounded by the faith of get- 
ting back again ; and there was Tom, whose wife and 
newly-born little one (he received letters every week from 
his wife, and- walked up to old Doctor Schellenhuber, 
who kept the post-office at Glenburn, every Sunday 
morning to get them), were continually pulling at 
his heart-strings and begging him to come to them. 



PANNING OFF. Ill 

How bright the bright gold appeared as it lay hid 
among the gravel and pigments, that tesselated and 
crammed, mosaic-like, the bed rock with beauty ! How 
the red gold shone and sparkled, as it never does in 
jewellers' ornaments, or even in new-minted sove- 
reigns, as the under-waters of the creek washed away 
the lighter particles of soil from its surface ! The 
" washing-off" of that evening, and of many another 
like it, will never be forgotten by those who sought 
their fortunes on the diggings in the early days of the 
Victorian gold-fields. 

Billy Groves " panned off" the gojd. He was en- 
trusted with this responsibility, first of all, because he 
was the oldest digger in the party, and secondly, be- 
cause all the others felt too nervous to undertake the 
duty. How they craned over each other's shoulders as 
Billy washed layer after layer of fine dirt from the 
pan ! When the first pieces of gold shone out on 
either side of the dirt with which the pan had hitherto 
seemed filled, Tom turned heart-sick with joy, walked 
up towards the hut, made some excuse about wanting 
to see whether the leg of beef was boiling (for they 
were going to have broth for supper that night, and it 
was Tom's week to be cook), took one turn round the 
tent, gave his eyes a rub with the back of his hand, 
and, without thinking of the bucket of broth on the 
fire, went down towards the washing-hole again. By 
this time Billy had got rid of most of the gravel, and 
there lay the gold, in powder, in pieces the size of a 
pin's-head, and in little round nuggets that did the 
heart good to look at. It was all beautiful, every 
grain of it was a step towards home, and there did not 
exist in the wide world a happier party than Tom's 
that night. 

The next day was even better. Whenever the water 
slackened for awhile they could see the round little 
lumps of gold rolling down towards their treasury, the 
ripple-box. When they were washing the sluices 
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down at night, gold was seen in every crack of the 
wood. Wherever a splinter had broken off from the 
surface, little shining pieces were to be found, and it 
took a good deal of rubbing and brushing to send 
them down on the way they should go* The washing- 
off that night was conducted very quietly* The for- 
tune seemed too good to make a noise over ; and be- 
sides, any excitement shown might attract the notice 
of neighbours ; and diggers are never very anxious for 
others to see the results of their labours, at any rate 
until it is safely washed, dried, and cleaned, and ready 
for selling. As the panning-off drew to a close, the 
contents seemed too bulky to be all gold, but it looked 
amazingly like it for all that. By and by some of the 
larger pieces were found to be square ! Nobody had 
ever seen square gold before; and then the " shine" 
did not appear to be altogether right. It was too 
"shiny." It lacked the steady, clear, indescribable 
light of virgin gold. It was too bright, too showy, in 
fact ; and as the tin dish was dipped into the water 
time after time, and with every dip, pieces of the 
strange mineral rolled away with the gravel, " Mica ! " 
broke from every lip around, and the small cubes of 
iron-pyrites that had been dug out of a vein of sand- 
stone during the day, were thrown away not unaccom- 
panied by a few mild maledictions. 

The "washing-off" was satisfactory notwithstanding. 
After the gold had been carefully dried on the blade of 
an old shovel made red-hot, it was found to weigh 
8 ozs. 13 dwts. Calculations as to the length of time 
it would take for each of them to realize £5,000, occu- 
pied the most of that night; and every member of the 
party dreamed he had returned home, married the 
prettiest girl of the village in which he was born, and 
purchased half of the parish. Not one of them dreamed 
of spending his life in Victoria. Most of them are 
there still ; and the only one who returned to England 
was working as a farm-labourer in Dorsetshire last 
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year. His eldest child, a little girl eight years old, 
might be seen at the door of the parsonage, waiting 
for milk to be served out. Her father earned lis. a 
week, and during the winter he got two loaves a week 
from the parish. He is dead now, and his wife and 
children often weary for the good times in Victoria, of 
which the father had so often told them. 

Three tolerably good days' work succeeded, and then 
another paddock had to be stripped; and the very 
night they had got it ready, a flood — worse, if possible, 
than the last — occurred. It carried off the whole of 
their sluice-boxes and destroyed their claim. Twice 
within the next four months the same thing happened, 
and all the gold they had obtained was expended in 
repairing damages. When Tom left Fryer's Creek, he 
deposited £25 in the Bank of New South Wales in 
Castlemaine. This was exactly the amount of money 
with which he had left Melbourne, and he was de- 
sirous, if possible, to keep it untouched. But the claim 
promised to pay so well, that it was decided to pur- 
chase timber and construct new sluice-boxes. This 
made it necessary for Tom to draw his money out of 
the bank ; and for this purpose, and to purchase some 
other necessaries not easily obtainable on Jim Crow, he 
started off for Castlemaine. It was settled that during 
his absence a paddock should be stripped, so that the 
washing could be commenced immediately on his return. 
Arrived at Castlemaine, a single day sufficed for the 
whole of his business. As he travelled homewards 
down Campbell's Creek, he was not a little alarmed at 
seeing the stream overflowing its banks, and bearing 
down with it chests of tea and other floating articles of 
grocery. Still he travelled on hoping, and believing 
because he hoped, that the rain had confined itself to 
the Mount Alexander ranges, and had left the country 
west of the Loddon unvisited. When he arrived at 
Yapeen, just where the road turns off to Strath- 
Loddon, he overtook the dray by which his purchase 
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in Castlemaine had been forwarded. The driver told 
him that some draymen, returning from Mount Frank- 
lyn, had been nearly drowned in trying to cross the 
river, and that he was afraid he should never be able 
to get over that night. Tom immediately increased his 
pace, remembering a log that lay across the Loddon 
just below Guildford, and hoping by its means to get 
over before the river rose too high. 

When he reached Guildford, he found .at least twenty 
teams waiting to cross, and the log on which he had 
depended, fully three feet under water. To get over 
that night was simply out; of the question, so he 
waited the arrival of his dray, and camped along with 
the driver. The river continued to rise during the 
night; and the next morning the draymen knew it 
would be at least two days before it subsided suffi- 
ciently to allow them to cross with their loads. 

One of the draymen was an American from Canada 
West; and with the shrewdness peculiar to people 
from that part of the world, he began to calculate how 
he might make money out of the circumstance. 
Among his loading there were several coils of Manilla 
rope. On this line he determined to hang some profit. 
A friend from the same part of the country as himself 
was on the other side of the river with an empty dray ; 
and after a little dumb show, he was soon brought to 
understand what was meant by the uncoiling of the 
roll of rope. After some trouble, a small line was cast 
across the river, and then the large rope hauled over. 
This was firmly secured to a tree on either side ; and 
then the Canadian announced that any foot-passenger 
could cross the river dry-shod, by means of his rope- 
bridge, on payment of 5s. By this time there were at 
least 200 persons, exclusive of draymen, waiting to 
cross either from one side or the other ; the coil of rope 
was more than paid for within an hour ; and before the 
day was over, the Americans had a good fen- pound 
note profit to the good. The only objection they had 
to the flood was that it went down too quickly. 
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Tom paid his 5s. y and crossed over the hempen 
bridge along with the rest. When he got up among 
the beautiful valleys that run up from the Loddon 
towards Franklynford, filled as they were with the 
perfume of the mimosa blossom, he thought it was 
very hard that — 

" The rain that poured like cataracts from the eaves, 
Koared through the kennels, lashed the streaming panes, 
Flooded the squares, the streets, the courts, the lanes ; 
Cool, teeming, plenteous, soul-refreshing showers, 
Quaffed by parched earth and by the thirsty flowers" — 

should be the cause of ruin and loss to him, and he 
almost wished it might never rain again. 

In order to find a crossing-place over the creek, he 
knew he would have to keep far down ; and so, instead 
of taking the usual track close to Mount Franklyn, he 
wound round by the Aboriginal Protectors' Station, 
and so on to the creek below Shepherd's Flat. He 
found all the diggers idle, waiting for the waters to go 
down ; and if he had retained any hope, he lost it 
here — every claim had been flooded, and a great pile 
of sluice-boxes and tubs, that had been collected on 
the banks of the creek, told him how great had been 
the force of the water up above. 

Tom had a pannikin of tea with some acquaintance 
he met with on the flat, and then started off towards 
the claim. He kept as close to the creek as he could, 
hardly knowing whether he hoped to see some relics of 
his own claim or not. Just as he rounded a point 
below the junction of Sailors' Gully and Spring Creek, 
he saw one of the new boxes he had assisted to make 
a week before, high and dry in a gum tree that grew 
close down by the edge of the creek. Tom knew then, 
just as surely as when an hour afterwards, he reached 
the hut, that the claim had been again flooded out 
When he got home he found his mates preparing to 
repair damages ; but Tom was too heart-sick to re- 
commence work. In crossing over the Race-course 
Plain, he had called at the store where his letters were 
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left : one was there for him from his wife. She was 
tired of being alone, and frightened of the kind of life 
she saw around her in Melbourne. She asked him to 
return, if it was only to see the baby he had never 
seen yet. He settled up with his mates that night. 
They fixed the value of the tent, tools, and claim, and 
went to bed with their plans arranged for seeing him 
off bright and early in the morning. 

Tom started on his journey southward with feelings 
almost as much depressed as they had been elevated 
on his leaving Melbourne. His friends accompanied 
him as far as Glenlyon — the old crossing-place over 
the Loddon, on the route overland from Melbourne 
to South Australia — and there, after all sorts of good 
wishes had been exchanged, left him. He tramped 
along the bush moodily enough, and almost envied the 
cattle he passed, browsing knee-deep in sweet pastures 
in the valleys and on the hill-sides. At Malmsbury he 
struck the main road from Melbourne to Mount Alex- 
ander, and his march was no longer a lonely one. 
He met men, thousands of them, going up to the 
diggings, full of hope as he had been months before, 
and overtook and passed, and was overtaken and 
passed by others, bound, like himself, back to town. 
Some of them were contented and happy enough, for 
they had found gold. The majority, however, were in 
the same plight as Tom, and their circumstances only 
varied by several of them having no money, and others 
very little. The really fortunate were too well off to 
undertake the journey on foot ; and every now and 
then large American coaches, drawn by six horses, 
and crammed with lucky diggers, or still more fortu- 
nate store-keepers, would dash past the wayfarers, 
and leave them enveloped in a cloud of dust. 

Tom's first few days at home, after his rambles, 
were pleasant and agreeable enough ; but very soon a 
time of much care and anxiety arrived. Their youngest 
born — that never had been a strong child, Mary said — 
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sickened and died. Before this, Mary had been able 
to earn a little money by doing needlework for one of 
the large mantle shops in Bourke Street, but the shop 
was closed now, so that source of income was cut off. 
Tom wandered about Melbourne every day looking for 
work, but found none. Their rapidly decreasing stock 
of money warned them that if there was no carpen- 
tering to do, something else must be found to enable 
them to live. He could have obtained an odd job now 
and then at something less than current wages, but it 
was a point of honour with the joiners and carpenters 
not to work for less than £1 per day, and Tom was 
not the man to go against the rules of the trade. By- 
and-by there came a time when even this chance was 
lost, and the chief employment of mechanics and 
artizans was to meet in the club-rooms of public- 
houses and listen to stump orators preaching politics. 
Both Tom and Mary would gladly have returned to 
England, but their means were exhausted, and there 
was, at last, nothing left for them but to take a situa- 
tion and go up the country. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Tom Townsend's Story continued — Up the Country — Camping Out — 
A Squatter's House — A Year's Service — Changed Plans. 

It would be difficult to understand the feeling of de- 
spair with which Tom and his wife contemplated taking 
this step. It seemed to them to be the surrendering 
of every hope and prospect in life. The few acquaint- 
ances they had made in the colony, condoled with them 
on their hard fate, and the most humble and worst 
paid employment in London seemed preferable to this 
banishment to the wild bush. There was no help for 
it, however ; and with a weary heart, and a sigh that 
nearly choked him, Tom signed an agreement whereby 
he bound himself and wife to serve the owner of the 
squatting station of Tumberunbac, for twelve months. 
Mary was to be laundress to the squatter's family, and 
Tom a generally useful man on the station. In return 
for these services, the squatter agreed to convey Tom 
and his family, as well as a sufficient portion of their 
household belongings, to the station two hundred miles 
up the country; and, in addition, he undertook to pro- 
vide a comfortable hut, containing not less than three 
apartments, sufficient beef, mutton, tea, sugar, salt, 
pepper, and all the other necessaries included in the 
term rations, for the whole of them, the milk of a cow, 
and £85 sterling per annum. This was a dreadful fall- 
ing off from the anticipated fortune-making at the 
diggings ; and how, having made the bargain, they were 
ever to get back to London and comfort again, was 
more than they dared think of. 
Whilst Mary remained at home, packing up their 
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wardrobe, and sobbing over the hard fate in store for 
herself and child, Tom attended a meeting of the 
" Jolly Joiners," a trade society of which he had been a 
member for some time. The members of the society 
talked largely, drank extravagantly (the meeting was 
held at the Apollo Hotel, afterwards famous in the 
annals of trade associations, the landlord always keep- 
ing a particularly sharp look-out upon the drinking part 
of the business), and passed a resolution to the effect 
that no member of the " Jolly Joiners" should work 
more than eight hours out of the twenty-four, nor for a 
less sum than 25s. per day. Tom's health was drunk 
"with enthusiasm;" he was voted a martyr to the 
griping avarice of a u bloated aristocracy " (this was 
the name by which the master builders and cod tractors 
were playfully described), asked to take "another 
drink," which he declined, and was escorted to his home, 
on Collingwood Flat, by two of the members, who 
parted with him in maudlin melancholy, and expressed 
their fears of never seeing him again. 

There was no difficulty about getting up early the next 
morning ; for Mary declared, and with almost perfect 
truth, " she had not had a wink of sleep all night." 
A dray had been ordered for four o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; and when it arrived, only one hour after its time, 
everything was ready for starting. The beds they had 
slept on had been arranged upon the floor ; and as they 
would be required on the journey, it did not take long 
to get them ready. Besides the trunks containing their 
clothing, Tom's tool-chest was the chief encumbrance. 
Tom had always taken a great pride in his chest of 
tools. The chest itself he had made when an appren- 
tice. Inside, it was mosaiced with the in-letting of 
various woods, each one shining as bright as a mirror, 
and it was fitted with everything that a first-class 
joiner could desire. Tom heaved a deep sigh as he 
helped to lift it into the cart, and he wondered whether 
it would ever be needed for a decent job again. 
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Tom and the other male passengers — were desired to 
make a fire. This was soon accomplished, for dead 
timber lay about in abundance. The drivers, after 
turning their horses out to graze around for awhile, 
began to make things snug for the night. The inte- 
riors of the waggons were nicely arranged for the women 
and children — " the ladies and the little-uns" the 
drivers politely called them; and they treated them 
like ladies too. A large tarpaulin was drawn outside 
the wheels, and the ground under the waggons made 
all right for the men to sleep upon. Then the horses 
were driven down to the creek to drink, and one out of 
each company carried a bucket of water for the pur- 
pose of making tea. Then the horses were carefully 
rubbed down, and cloths, confined by a surcingle, placed 
upon each. Then pieces of sacking were stretched from 
shaft to shaft, and after an abundance of oats and chaff 
had been emptied into them, the horses were brought 
up to have their supper. By this time the women and 
children had been down to the creek to wash and make 
themselves comfortable, and all the billies were boiling 
for tea. Then succeeded a frying of chops and a cutting 
up of loaves ; and those who cannot enjoy such hot 
tea, brown chops, and sweet bread as the travellers had 
that night for supper, don't deserve to go to Victoria 
or any other decent country. 

After supper the children were put to bed, and the 
men rambled about and had a smoke. The drivers 
talked about the state of the roads and the rate ot 
cartage. Tom and the other passengers compared 
notes as to the chances of doing any good in Vic- 
toria, and they all agreed that something might be 
made of the country, if it only got fair play. Tom 
recognised a schoolfellow in one of the drivers, and a 
very pleasant yarn about the old times they had. 
Tom's new-formed acquaintance had done well in the 
colony. He had been digging about three months, and 
had gained £400. He joined a few others and toge- 
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ther they had taken a farm somewhere up on the 
Ovens River. They paid £1 an acre rent for it 5 but 
as it was plain country and already fenced in, they 
did not consider it dear. There were four of them, 
and it did not take them long to plough their forty 
acres and get a crop of oats in. Then they each 
bought a team of horses, and commenced carrying on 
the roads. They generally carted up to the Ovens, 
and Tom's friend told him that as soon as he had 
delivered his loading, he intended to cross the Goul- 
burn at Shepperton, to meet his mates at home ; the 
crop would be ready to cut then, and the horses wanted 
a spell. All these things were the foreshadowings of 
a new life to Tom, and he began to think there were 
better things in the world than fixing fittings to houses 
at £l a day, or being flooded out of a claim on Jim 
Crow. 

By-and-by the horses were looked to again, and 
after that, some more logs thrown upon the fire. Then 
all the men gathered in a ring, and the last sounds 
Mary heard as she was falling to sleep with her child 
by her side, were of the brave man who far away from 
home, declared — 

" That for bonnie Annie Laurie 
He would lay him down and die." 

The men outside passed their time until about ten 
o'clock happily. It was a queer mixture, the crowd 
outside. There was a lawyer and a doctor, happy 
honest fellows both ; the son of a Scottish lord, and 
half-a-dozen men who had been half-a-dozen things in 
their short career. All of them had pleasant tales to 
tell, merry songs to sing, and very pleasantly and 
merrily they sang and told them. The bush fire shed 
a warm light upon them, and the moon, just then a 
couple of hours up, cast a soft shadow on the belt of 
trees that lay in front, and danced upon the waters of 
the creek flowing quietly beyond. The stars hung out 
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of, not in the sky, as they do in other climes, with a 
brightness that belongs to Australian stars only. The 
Southern Cross (the greatest impostor of all the con- 
stellations in the heavens), stood out plainly enough, 
and by its quiet glow seemed to mock the merriment 
of earth. Brave Orion shone out as though he sought 
for gome persecuted virtue to defend. Tom felt happy 
as he lay down between the wheels of the broad Ameri- 
can waggon, and his wife called to him from above, 
" good-night." The horses turned loose, and the logs 
of the fire drawn together, the whole of the party 
" turned in," and most of them thought the night too 
short when the note of the bellbird and the neigh of 
the horses, poking about the feed bags, woke them up. 

There's little time for thinking in the bush when a 
long day's journey has to be accomplished ; and whilst 
the dew was still lying heavy upon the grass, the 
travellers were on their way. That night they got 
well up to Mount Macedon, and the next day they 
left the Mount Alexander road, and travelled towards 
Heathcote. Their driver knew all the bye tracks, and 
instead of the dry dusty road, he took them up green 
valleys, along streams, and round pleasant mountain 
sides, till Mary declared it was like a long, long pic- 
nic. Through Lancefield they travelled, and over the 
hills to Pyalong; then round Tooborac, until, on the 
evening of the fifth day after leaving Melbourne, they 
encamped at the foot of Mount Ida. Here the driver 
left the greater portion of his loading, and the next 
morning they started with a lightened waggon. From 
this point their journey was entirely " cross country," 
and a very beautiful country it was. At the Wanalta 
plains, the remainder of the loading was discharged, 
the waggoner took his way towards Murchison on the 
Goulburn, and Tom and his family were conveyed to the 
station in a spring cart that had been waiting for them. 

The home station at which Tom and Mary had to 
spend at least twelve months of their lives was situate 
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on a long bend of a creek. The house was placed on 
a piece of rising ground, evidently chosen so that the 
inhabitants might have a good view all round. It 
was a long one-storied weather-board building, with 
all sorts of queer adjuncts, in the shape of sleeping- 
rooms and kitchens, jutting out from it at all sorts of 
unexpected corners. It had evidently consisted at the 
first of one large room only; this had been added to 
as the necessities or the conveniences of the family 
required, and was as comfortable inside as it was gro- 
tesque and incongruous out. The hut intended for 
Tom was situate a hundred yards or so from the main 
building, and a desolate-looking place it was. Tom's 
predecessor had evidently cared little for comfort ; 
many of the slabs were loose, and the daylight came 
in through the spaces, between the sheets of bark of 
which the roof was formed. Luckily they arrived 
early in the day ; and before dark they had made the 
place comparatively comfortable. The squatter told 
Tom he might take a couple of days in which to put 
his house in order ; and it was wonderful how much 
Tom's digging experience, and Mary's five days' 
" bushing it," helped them in making their arrange- 
ments. There were plenty of well-dried slabs lying 
about, and with some of these the walls and divisions 
of the hut were made tight and comfortable. A couple 
of sheets of bark, and as many hours of labour, did 
all that was requisite for the roof. Some old calico 
that Mary had been wise enough to bring with her, 
made capital ceilings and lined the apartment set 
apart for the bed-room. Tom fixed a large bush table 
in the centre of the living-room, and then, with the 
aid of some well-moistemed clay and sand, he formed 
a sound, level floor. A few old sacks, spread upon the 
surface whilst it was wet, gave a finish to the whole, 
and provided against the accumulation of dust in 
future. There was neither garden nor enclosure of any 
kind round the hut, and Mary wondered whether it 
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was impossible for vegetables to exist in the bush. 
The country seemed garden-like enough, but not a 
flower nor a vegetable appeared to be cultivated, either 
at the home station, or at any of the huts. Grass 
was growing and flowers blooming in plenty, but it 
was all wild bush, without the slightest attempt to 
improve upon nature. Sheep were the only things 
cultivated, and Mary had seen nothing of them yet. 

On the morning of the third day Tom reported him- 
self ready to commence duty, and he was at once set 
to work fixing doors and repairing windows in the 
house of his employer. He chopped, hammered, fixed 
and fitted ; and being a sensible fellow, made himself 
as happy as circumstances would allow. Luckily for 
Mary, washing week did not arrive for a few days, and 
in the meantime all she had to do was to assist in the 
work of the house. The mistress was a kind, sensible 
Scotchwoman, who, by talking to Mary now and then 
of the hardships she had to endure in the old days, 
and the happiness she had now found, soon imbued 
Mary with a hopefulness she had not felt for a very 
long time. 

Tom put his heart into his work, and soon found 
himself a most important fellow on the station. By a 
little ingenious contriving, he made what had been a 
very inconvenient sheep-wash, one of the best in that 
part of the country, and the neighbouring squatters 
were very glad to ride over and take a leaf out of 
Tom's book. Then, having a natural talent for me- 
chanics, he fixed a screw for pressing the wool, and 
enabled his employer to do away with the stupid old 
lever with which he had hitherto punched his bales. 

Thus the weeks and the months wore on. Mary 
found plenty of time, not only to do her work at 
the station, but to attend to her own house and family 
a little. Tom, in his spare time, had fenced in a bit 
of ground round the hut ; and although the squatter, 
as well as the men who had lived with him for years, 
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said the ground would grow nothing but grass, and 
very little of that, Mary insisted on having some cab- 
bage, onion, and lettuce seeds brought up from Mel- 
bourne. The bullock-driver to whom she had entrusted 
her commission, being desirous of doing a kindly act 
(for Mary had been kind to him once, when the wheel 
of his waggon had passed over one of his legs), asked 
the seedsman in Melbourne to sell him five shillings' 
worth of " stuff for a garden," and in the five shil- 
lings' worth he had received a packet of mixed flower 
seeds. Mary had little knowledge of gardening, but 
she scattered her seeds to the best of her knowledge. 
Every night and morning she gave a few minutes to 
watering them, and by-and-by she had mint and migno- 
nette, cabbage and cauliflowers growing in the most 
admired confusion. She soon learned to do better, and 
for years past she has been one of the most successful 
lady exhibitors at the horticultural show of the society 
of the district in which she lives. 

When the term of their agreement was drawing to a 
close, Tom and Mary spoke together as to the proba- 
bility of their getting back to England on the money 
they had saved. The idea of "returning home" had 
not been spoken of by them for some time, but they 
turned to it now by common consent. At first it was 
taken for granted between them that their return was 
a matter of course ; but, on talking the matter over, 
doubts began to present themselves. In the first place, 
their life in the bush had been a pleasant and a profit- 
able one. Tom remembered that it had taken him 
over five years in England to save a less sum than the 
£70 that would be lying to the good in the course of 
another month, and all saved out of one year's wages. 
Then the little hut and garden seemed so much like a 
creature of their own hands ; every paling in the fence 
and every slab in the hut had, in whole or in part, 
been fixed and fitted by Tom himself; whilst as for 
Mary, she could neither look in-doors nor out, without 
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seeing something that reminded her of some pleasant 
bush experience. They found it impossible to settle 
the question at one sitting, but they went to sleep that 
night not quite so sure about "going home" as they 
had been in the morning. 

A few days afterwards, the squatter came over to the 
hut in order to look at a model of a swing-gate that 
Tdm had made, and which he thought would be an 
improvement on the one ordinarily in use. After a few 
minutes' conversation, reference was made to the ap- 
proaching end of Tom's year of service, and the squatter 
asked him what he thought of doing. Tom was not 
very clear on the subject, for Mary had not referred to 
the matter since the night of their conversation. The 
squatter brought things to a point by offering an ad- 
vance of £10 a year on the wages, and suggested that, 
as a small digging township had sprung up close by 
within the year, Mary should take the dairy cattle of 
the station, together with some other cows, to be 
broken in for milking ; and that for the consideration 
of supplying the house with milk, she should work the 
dairy for her own profit. The offer was tendered to 
Mary, who at once accepted it ; so Tom had no other 
course to pursue than to enter into a contract for 
another year's service, at the end of which, they said, 
they would certainly be enabled to return to England. 

On the anniversary of their arrival on the station, 
they sat down in the evening and took stock of their 
possessions. First of all there were two children in- 
stead of one, a boy and a girl, as strong, hearty, and 
handsome as any lord or lady's children in the land. 
Then there was a baby they had not seen yet, but 
which was expected just in time to let Mary get strong 
and well, by the time the new cows would be ready for 
bringing in. There was also £72 10s. sterling money 
(this was to be left in the hands of the squatter, in- 
terest accruing on it at the rate of six per cent, per 
annum), two calves that had been given to the chil- 
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dren by the wife of the squatter, and a fine colt that 
Tom had purchased out of a passing mob for £1. 
Their stock of clothes was not so large as at the begin- 
ning of the year, but still sufficient for all purposes. 
By-and-by that could be added to, as the squatter in- 
tended .taking his wife down to town, and she had 
promised to bring up a bundle of necessaries for Mary. 

Tom set off the next day to Waraya, to make 
arrangements with a storekeeper to take the milk of 
the dairy. There was no difficulty about this; and 
after the man had promised to come over to the station 
for the purpose of settling with Mary about the pay- 
ment, Ac, Tom mounted his horse (for by this time he 
was a tolerable horseman and a capital bushman), and 
as he rode towards home he began to doubt, for the 
first time, as to the wisdom of this perpetual inten- 
tion to return to old England ; and from that day, the 
notion of spending his life in that other England, he 
was already assisting to establish, returned to him at 
intervals, and always with increased force. 

When the storekeeper from Waraya came over to 
see about the milk, another source of profit was sug- 
gested to Mary. A head of cabbage or lettuce was 
as much unknown on the diggings close by, as it 
had been on the home station twelve months before, 
and the storekeeper immediately offered to take all 
the cabbages she could grow at ninepence a head, as 
well as an equally liberal price for any other vegetables. 
The success of the garden had already put some ideas 
about irrigation into Tom's head, and the squatter, 
having had to drive his sheep to water at least two 
miles twice a week during the preceding summer, 
was exceedingly anxious to listen to the details of any 
plan that would tend to relieve him of this costly 
inconvenience. He was not very sanguine about it, 
for he held to the old opinion " that art could do very 
little towards improving the pastoral land of Victoria." 
Still he had always been a gainer by the carrying out 
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of Tom's plans. Every day he received proof of Mary's 
wisdom in watering her garden, when he saw upon his 
table, vegetables that for twenty years he had never 
dreamed of, save on his occasional visits to town, or 
when, now and then, a drayman, more thoughtful than 
the rest, would add to his loading a bag of onions, and, 
perhaps, a hundredweight or two of potatoes. 

Tom and his employer walked, and talked about the 
desirability of, and the facilities for, making a dam ; 
and within ten minutes it was decided that the idea 
should be carried out. A few hundred yards behind 
the house was a largish, though shallow, basin ;and to 
retain water in this, by means of an earthen wall 
thrown across its mouth, would, it was thought, be 
the best and cheapest means of conserving the rainfall. 
The dam was made, and a couple of shallow trenches 
cut to either side from the high ground beyond. The 
first few days' rain turned the hitherto grassy slope 
into a very handsome lake. According to agreement, 
Tom cut a small trench from a box placed in the wall 
of the dam to his garden; and by this means the 
whole ground was watered with very little trouble. 
Tom's boy was taught the working of the discharge- 
box ; and twice a week the little fellow used to trudge up 
to the dam and send down the stream, that carried with 
it not only vegetables for the station, but a good many 
shillings and half-crowns for Mary's especial benefit 

Although there is little chalice of any one getting 
melancholy for want of employment in the bush, there 
is not much in the mode of life that would be interest- 
ing to detail. Every day brought its own duties and 
pleasures, sometimes, also, its vexations and annoy- 
ances ; so Tom and Mary worked on, and the desire for 
a change had almost left them. 

Towards the end of their second years' residence in 
the bush, the Government of the day was in want of 
money ; and in answer to a demand of the people for 
land, it had a number of " townships " laid out and 
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" suburban farms " surveyed in their neighbourhoods. 
These " farms " consisted of about five acres each. 
They were generally surveyed in long, narrow patches, 
each of them having a so-called "frontage" to a 
creek. They were admirably adapted for ruining those 
who ventured upon their purchase for farming pur- 
poses, but at the same time were handy for the pastoral 
crown tenants, inasmuch, as by the purchase of a num- 
ber of them, they secured the use of the far-stretching 
back-country, on merely nominal terms. Tom knew 
the lay of the country pretty well ; and, ever since the 
idea of settling permanently in Victoria had been 
entertained by him, his chief desire had been to secure 
a piece of ground of his own. There was one little 
valley on the banks of the neighbouring river that had 
always attracted his attention, and he made up his 
mind to buy it if possible. When the " suburban 
farms " were gazetted for sale, his mind immediately 
reverted to his favourite spot. He discovered that it 
was a portion of the land to be offered by auction, 
and he determined to have it. 

One Sunday, accompanied by Mary, he started for a 
walk of half-a-dozen miles across the bush, in order to 
take his wife's opinion of his favourite bit of ground. 
They left home early, and arrived at the river before 
nine o'clock. Mary was delighted; she remembered 
just such a valley, with just such a little hill for a 
house, and a clump of trees very much like the clump 
that stood near the river, on the squire's ground in 
whose house she had first lived in Gloucestershire. 
They planned the whole thing out there and then. The 
shape of the paddocks, the potato-patch, the site for a 
house, all the belongings of a home, were decided 
upon before they started back on their road to the 
station. They had brought some bread and cold 
mutton with them, and sat down under a bank close 
by the river to calculate the number of years it would 
take to carry out their plans. They could not quite 
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agree on this point. Mary thought they might com- 
mence on the completion of their present year of ser- 
vice : such faith had she in her dairying and gardening 
operations. Tom shook his head at this, and thought 
another year, if not two, must elapse before they could 
take so important a step. At last it was decided that 
the land should be purchased, and their time of settle- 
ment upon it guided by circumstances. " The land," 
Mary argued, " could not run away, and it would eat 
nothing ; " and with this wise remark they started for 
home. 

The squatter used to read the evening service to all 
the people on the station on Sunday afternoons ; and 
that afternoon Mary thanked God very heartily for the 
good things she possessed and still hoped for. 

Tom told all his plans to his employer, who thought 
the purchase of the land would be a waste of money. 
" It was fit for nothing but sheep," he said, " and 
would never grow corn enough to keep a bandicoot 
alive ; " and a good deal more to the same effect. Tom 
adhered to his resolution, however; and that day 
month purchased his favourite spot, paying the Go- 
vernment £4 2s. 6rf. per acre for it. 

Had the Government given Tom and ten thousand 
other men like him, ten times as much land each, and 
charged them nothing for it, Victoria would have been 
indeed " another England " by this time. 

Although the purchase of the land absorbed the 
whole of their half-year's wages and a considerable 
portion of their last year's savings, it had not left them 
without money ; and on the strength of the balance, 
Tom made a bargain with a couple of men who had 
just completed some work on the station, to put a 
" chock and log " fence round his little property. 

Before the end of his second year's service, Tom's 
notions about an immediate settlement on his land 
had undergone a change. He took counsel with his 
wife, who abided by the desire she expressed on the 
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Sunday morning when she first saw the land that was 
now their own. The squatter intended calling for 
tenders for the erection of a new wool-shed and other 
offices connected therewith ; and Tom thought, by a 
little management, he might make more money by 
taking the contract than by continuing upon wages. 
The possession of the land had increased his desire to 
make a home upon it ; and after seeing some men who 
were working a saw-pit among the big timber down by 
the river, he resolved to speak to his employer on the 
subject. After a good deal of talking, it was arranged 
that he should tender for the work, and if his price 
was as low as any other person's, he was to have the 
job. Should this not be the case, the squatter said he 
would only be too glad to retain Tom in his service. 
When the tenders were opened, Tom's was the suc- 
cessful one. It was then within a month of the end 
of his second year's service, and all the responsibilities 
of a landed proprietor fell upon him with a suddenness 
that astonished him. There were a number of little 
things he wanted to get fixed and fitted, on and around 
the station, so as to have everything ship-shape before 
he left, and these, together with his own arrangements, 
kept him busy. 

Mary, in her wisdom, suggested another matter that 
added to his present work, and a good deal to his ulti- 
mate prosperity. She had taken so kindly and wisely 
to the cows and the dairy, that all the cows she had 
taken in hand increased very considerably in value; 
and as fast as she could get them quiet for milking, 
they were sold at high prices. "If," said Mary, " the 
master would let us take the cows down to our own 
place, it would do him no harm, and us a great deal ot 
good." The offer was made, and accepted very gladly 
by the squatter, for he knew the cows would be in good 
hands ; and thus Tom had the prospect of having to 
dig a cellar for a dairy, and put up a cow-yard and 
milking-bails, in addition to his other work. 
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The day after the expiry of his second year of ser- 
vice, Tom started off for " River's-Dean," as Mary 
would insist on having the farm called, after the name 
of the village in which she was born. She was to re- 
main at the hut for a fortnight, because the laundress 
who was to succeed her, being unmarried, had to live 
in the house ; and in the meantime Tom was to get 
their own house (they never dreamed of calling it a 
hut) as nearly habitable in that time as possible. 

He had already agreed with the sawyers, in connec- 
tion with whom he was going to build the wool-shed, 
for a hundred first-rate slabs — the edgings of the trees 
they were sawing for the quartering of the shed — and 
his first work was to hire a dray and bring these in. 
On his way to the saw-pit, he met with a young man 
who had been unsuccessful at the Groulburn diggings, 
and who was looking for work. Tom wanted help, and 
as he was a bright, likely-looking fellow, he engaged 
him at 30s. a week and his keep (" thirty bob and his 
grub," they both called it), to help him in putting up 
the hut and milking yards. 

The same young man has been practising his profes- 
sion in Melbourne as a lawyer for years past. He has 
done a good deal of work for Tom since, in arranging 
transfers of land, and investing some little money now 
and then. Two years ago, that is, in 1866, he drew 
up a deed of gift of £100 a year from Tom to his only 
sister, who had married a drunkard, and had been left 
a widow, with five children. 

Tom's assistant had a small tent packed away in his 
" swag," and in this they both lived until the roof was 
on the house. By the time this was done, and the 
yards fenced in, Tom's fortnight of liberty, as Mary 
called it, was up, and he started off to the station ; his 
lawyer-labourer taking his three pounds, and leaving 
for Melbourne, not before many mutual good wishes 
had passed between the two. 

When Tom arrived at the hut, Mary was all ready 
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for him, and the children were standing anxiously 
awaiting their father. He had brought with him a 
dray, and into this their furniture was easily packed. 
This, together with Mary herself, her children, and a 
few roots and cuttings out of her garden, comprised the 
load. Tom rode an old mare that had been called his 
ever since he had been on the station, and drove before 
him his live stock, consisting of two heifers, three calves 
the squatter had given to the children, and the colt 
(now a fine big fellow, " rising three ") that Tom had 
bought from the carrier for a pound. 

Mary was a little downcast, and for the matter of 
that, so was Tom, at leaving the old hut. The squatter's 
children cried when they parted with Mary and her 
children ; and though the old folks were not so demon- 
strative, still a thorough kindliness characterised the 
parting of master and man, mistress and servant. As 
Tom and Mary turned to get a last look at their old 
home, they felt that it had been their first resting-place 
on a very happy road of life. Hard work they had had 
there in plenty, and some sorrow ; but in it they had 
learned to make an English home away from England, 
but without its want and poverty, in the far bush of 
Victoria. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A New Home — Strayed Cattle — Another Chance — The Hot Wind — 
Safety of Women in the Bush — Bullock Driving — Settling Down. 

Tom could only spend one day in his new home. The 
time for commencing to build the wool-shed had ar- 
rived, and the timber and assistants all ready. It took 
them over two months to build the wool-shed, and 
during that time Tom had only seen his family once a 
week. He came home on Saturday nights, and re- 
turned to his work by daybreak on Monday morning. 
Mary managed to effect great changes in the house 
from week to week. The walls were all lined and 
papered, and Tom having purchased some tongued 
and grooved boards cheap, she had laid down a portion 
of the floor of what she called her sitting-room. The 
garden was the chief marvel, however. In selecting a 
site for the house, they had been guided a good deal by 
the character of the soil, and there were fully five acres 
of rich black loam running in a narrow strip from the 
house to the river. The top part of this patch, Mary 
claimed for garden ground ; and before the end of the 
two months, Tom carried back with him to the station 
a bundle of beautifully crisp lettuce, and some spring 
onions, " grown in our very own garden," Mary said, 
as she packed them up. Tom's share of the profit on 
the building of the wool-shed amounted to nearly £50, 
and with a cheque for the money in his pocket, he com- 
menced operations on his own account. 

On his way home, he met his employer returning 
from a " cattle mustering" on a neighbouring station. 
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Of course he stopped to speak to Tom, and after ex- 
pressing his gratification at the way in which the wool- 
shed had been put up, he asked as to Tom's plans. 
Tom said he intended to look out for a team of bul- 
locks, and, after ploughing about ten acres, sow them 
with oats for hay. There was sure to be a demand for 
hay ; and during the previous year it had sold as high 
as £50 per ton. His great difficulty was about bullocks. 
This the squatter soon settled by offering to lend him 
a team on hire. Soon after he had secured the timber 
for the wool-shed, Tom had commissioned a carrier — 
a Scotchman, who had worked on a farm at home — to 
purchase for him a plough and some seed oats. The 
carrier was nearly due, and might be expected back in 
a week. There was plenty to do in the meantime ; and 
before the plough arrived, Tom had turned up a good 
patch of ground for potatoes ; for in addition to seed 
oats, the carrier was to bring a few of the very best 
" Brown's River " potatoes, for seed. By the time the 
potato patch was ready, the plough had arrived. It 
had cost £15 ; and oats were so high in price that his 
friend the carrier had only ventured to bring as many 
as would sow five acres, and that only sparely. Plough- 
ing that five acres of ground was the hardest work Tom 
had ever done in his life. The bullocks were not quite so 
well trained as they might have been, and the boy en- 
gaged for driving, was careless and inattentive. How- 
ever, he got it finished ; and, after making a rough 
substitute for a harrow, ventured to commit his pre- 
cious seed to the ground. As though they had been 
waiting for the signal, as soon as the oats were scat- 
tered, down swooped thousands of white cockatoos, and 
began feasting on the seed, Tom was depending upon for 
his crop of hay. Oh, how he would have liked to wring 
the neck of every handsome, white-bodied, yellow- 
headed monster, as it flew past him ! Keeping them 
away was worse than the ploughing ; and for the first 
day or two, it seemed as though for every one he shot, 
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twenty new ones came to devour his oats. The cock- 
atoos kept the whole family employed. The boy was 
as useful in frightening the birds away as the father, 
whilst the little girl followed her mother up and down 
the field, clapping her little chubby hands, and shaking 
her frock at the beautiful birds she would far rather 
have played with. Whether it was that Tom had scared 
them, or they had eaten all the corn they could find, 
was not easy to tell ; but on the morning of the third 
day, their numbers were much decreased, and before 
the evening, they had entirely disappeared, probably to 
visit some other farmer who was later with his sowing 
than Tom. Meanwhile— the cockatoos having taken up 
every one's attention — the bullocks, turned loose after 
the ploughing, had strayed back to their old feeding- 
ground, near the home station. This was how Tom 
accounted for their absence ; and, after doing a few odd 
jobs about the house, he started off to ascertain whether 
his surmise was correct. 

He found the bullocks all right, and an old man from 
Wangaratta on an errand similar to his own. The old 
fellow had loaded up with hides at Beechworth, and on 
arriving at Seymour, on his way to Melbourne, a fort- 
night before, had lost his team, and had been seeking 
them ever since. Hearing that the " gully-rakers " 
about were not very particular, he had travelled down 
the river as far as Shepperton ; but on this occasion he 
had done the pound-keeper there an injustice, for his 
cattle had not been seen in that neighbourhood. He 
was now hopeful that they had found their way back 
to the stations on which they had been reared, Tami- 
nack and Peechelba. He said he knew every gully and 
range about, and if they were to be found, he would 
find them. He said there was a " duffing paddock" 
somewhere on the Broken River, into which nobody but 
the owner had ever found an entrance, and out of which 
no cattle had ever found their way — at any rate, not to 
come into their owner's possession. This paddock the 
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old man determined to discover, unless he fell in with 
his bullocks before he got there. 

The man who owned the " duffing paddock" was said 
to have a knack of altering cattle brands by means of 
pieces of hoop-iron twisted and made red-hot ; but the 
bullock-driver was sure he would know his own brand 
however they might try to alter it. His great trouble 
was the load of hides he had left at Seymour. He said 
he would willingly give the whole of the carriage- 
money to any one who would take them down for him, 
and allow the use of the dray for a load up into the 
bargain. • Tom's master was standing by, and heard 
this ; and knowing that back-loading would be easily 
obtained, and not caring to keep the team of bullocks 
that Tom had used for ploughing, he offered to sell 
them to his late servant at a fair price, with a reason- 
able time to pay for them. 

Tom was puzzled how to act. Hitherto he had never 
undertaken any business of importance without first 
consulting his wife ; and after some consideration, he 
told the squatter that although he looked upon it as a 
capital chance, and the offer as a most kind one, he 
could not take advantage of the one or accept the 
other, without speaking to Mary. The squatter smiled, 
but told Tom he was quite right, that he could drive 
the bullocks home, and if Mary's objections to the 
scheme were insuperable, he could just let them find 
their way back again as they had done before. When 
Mary saw the bullocks slowly appear, one by one, out 
of the forest, and her husband riding the old mare 
behind them, she was afraid that his day's labour had 
been lost ; that the bullocks had strayed in a direction 
opposite to that of the station ; and that they would 
have to be taken home the next day. This was vexa- 
tious, for she had already planned out several days* work 
at home, and she was anxious to get the remainder 
of her potato crop in. Tom was evidently thinking 
more seriously than usual. He drove the bullocks into 
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the yard after a short greeting, only stopping on his 
way to take his little girl up on the horse, and give 
her the usual few steps of a ride she always expected 
when "dada" came home. Tom took a longer time 
than usual to put up the slip-panels, and walked to- 
wards the house very slowly, paying little attention to 
his daughter, who was now mounted on his shoulder 
and pulling his hat about, with an evident determina- 
tion to attract attention to herself by some means or 
other. When Tom got into the house he sat down, 
and whilst drinking the basin of tea, Mary had ready 
for him, explained the circumstance of bringing the 
bullocks back by saying he thought he might want 
them again. Mary supposed he had an intention of 
ploughing more land at once, and let it lie fallow 
during the summer, so that the sun should do for the 
hard clods the same good service that the frosts of 
England do for the soil. 

Mary had lived long enough in the bush to know 
that the hot winds — the " brick-fielders," of which the 
Melbourne people complained — the burning northern 
blast, that, after sweeping over a thousand miles of 
summer land, drove the fine and almost impalpable 
dust into every crevice and cranny, making delicate 
people hide themselves in the darkest corners, and 
avail themselves to the largest extent of the coolest 
drinks — that swept away with it into the far Southern 
Sea every evil smell and foul accumulation that 
could injure man or make his life unpleasant — that 
this brave north wind so dried and desiccated the 
ploughed furrows, that they crumbled away with the 
first rain of the autumn into a richness that fed the 
corn-stalks till they became heavy-headed giants, and 
so spread out the potatoes, that they had no further 
room to grow, and had to be taken out and eaten for 
sheer lack of space to hold them. This hot north wind 
she knew would kill all the insects, that might other- 
wise eat the roots of the wheat, and devour the hearts 
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of her cabbages ; and though she had other plans in 
view, she thought it was very wise in Tom to take 
advantage of the bullocks whilst he could have them, 
and plough ground for the wind to make sweet and 
rich, without trouble to theinselves. 

Tom listened to his wife, and drank his tea thought- 
fully. He didn't like to broach the project of a journey 
to Melbourne ; for whilst he was building the wool- 
shed, he knew that Mary had found it unpleasant to 
remain alone with her children from Monday to Satur- 
day; how then would she receive the suggestion of 
his being away, at any rate six weeks, and perhaps, 
two months ? Tom had filled his pipe, and taken a 
second basin of tea, and still remained in doubt as to 
the best way of breaking his intention to his wife, 
when the arrival of the bullock-driver, who had offered 
him the loading and waggon, relieved him of his diffi- 
culty. The old man was anxious about the hides ; ancl 
after Tom had left the station, he determined on fol- 
lowing him, in order to ascertain whether he intended 
going down to town or no. His first question made it 
necessary for Tom to explain to Mary, and she, never 
dreaming but that her first impression was the right one, 
put her veto on the journey at once. She soon changed 
her mind, however. Tom explained that there was no 
work required about the house that could not be put 
off for a time ; and then, he said — and this was the 
most powerful argument of all — there were no wages to 
look forward to at the end of the year, and there waa 
just the probability of his not earning money at his 
trade in the neighbourhood. The old bullock-driver 
went into figures, and made them forcible too. " The 
carriage of the hides," he said, " would come to £17 ; 
that would pay all the expenses of the road. Then," 
he continued, " if such a team of bullocks as that," 
throwing the thumb of his left hand over his shoulder, 
his right hand being engaged holding his pipe, " couldn't 
bring up three ton easy, I'd eat 'em, that I would." 
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Mary urged that Tom had never driven a team of 
bullocks in a dray. 

" Never mind, mum," said the old man, " a cove wot 
can plough with bullocks can do anything with 'em : 
besides, bullocks like them" and he threw his thumb 
over his shoulder again, " can do anything with any- 
body." 

Tom explained that his wife wouldn't like being left 
alone so long. Mary demurred to this — very feebly 
though — and declared that it was only her desire to 
have the work at home carried on that made her object. 

" Afeared ! " said the old man ; and he looked as 
though he were talking about matters he understood ; 
" why a woman's a thousand times safer in the bush 
nor a man ! Nobody 'ud never touch her, let alone 
'avin' the young 'uns with her. It's close on thirty 
year since I corned over from the Maneroo to the 
crossing-place, an' I never knowed but one woman 
hurted in the bush, and that was when Bogong Jack — 
and he was a bad 'un — wemt up to Jimmy Black's, over 
the lagoon, and tried to take away his wife, who had 
left him when he lived on the Liverpool plains. Never 
you fear, mum," he said, turning to Mary, "nobody 
'ul never do you no harm in the bush." 

Mary knew this, and so did Tom. Experience had 
taught them that there was far less danger to women 
and children on the banks of the Goulburn River than 
in the "Welsh back" of Bristol, or the majority of 
streets that lead from Islington — where they had lived 
— to the Strand or the City. 

" Besides," continued the old man, " I'll ride with 
him as far as Seymour, for I may as well go and see 
my old woman at the Three Mile, and get round to 
Peechelba that way. I'll yoke up for him (the yokes 
and chains are all lying with the dray), and then he'll 
have nothing to do but follow his nose and the other 
drays till he comes to Melbourne. He'll know when 
he gets there by the look of the place, and if he can't 
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find his way back it'll be his own fault. He can call 
on me before he crosses the Ovens, and I'll put him on 
the road for the Woolshed, or Beechworth, or Myrtle 
Creek, or the Buckland for that matter, if he loads 
up for them. Look here, mum," the carrier con- 
tinued, earnestly, " I wants them hides tuk to Mel- 
bourne, an' if your husband takes 'em, and keeps his 
eyes open, he'll bring close on a 'undred pounds home 
with him, and that ought to pay for the bullocks, and 
summut over." 

Tom had needed no argument, and Mary was too 
shrewd not to see the force of the old man's facts and 
figures, so the affair ended by a " shake-down" being 
made for the old carrier — the arrangement being that 
he should start off for Seymour first thing in the 
morning, and that Tom should follow as early as pos- 
sible with the bullocks. The owner of the dray was 
up and away before Tom was awake, so there remained 
nothing for him to do but arrange with Mary and start 
off too. 

Besides his loading, he was to bring back at least 
two bags of flour, a box of tea, and a bag of sugar for 
the house. Then there were plenty of little things for 
Mary's special use, and of these a list was carefully 
written out. Tom's blankets were rolled up and 
strapped across his saddle, several matters that Mary 
alone knew of were made into a small parcel, and hid 
away in Tom's innermost pocket. With a big lump 
in his throat, that prevented his speaking to his boy as 
plainly as he expected his boy to speak to him, he 
gave his wife a squeeze, and, with a " God bless you 
all," rode away, with his bullocks lively and fresh 
before him. 

Although it was only thirty-five miles away, it took 
Tom the better part of two days to reach Seymour. He 
found the old man waiting and grumbling, although, 
as he confessed, no man with bullocks could have 
travelled the distance in a shorter time. Tom was 
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for giving his cattle a spell; but to this the carrier 
objected, and whilst Tom was buying a loaf of bread 
and a box of sardines — for he thought he would have 
a treat for supper— the old fellow had got the bullocks 
yoked up and the "polers" attached to the dray. It 
was no use putting the other bullocks to, he said, till 
Tom and he had had a drink ; and to the store for 
a drink they went. A couple of "nips" of brandy 
warmed the old man's heart, and he declared he would 
stand " another nobbier, and sixpennorth of the fag- 
end of a silk handkerchief, before he parted with Tom." 
India silk handkerchiefs, or rather the fag-end of a 
piece of them, when properly prepared, possess a great 
power over Victorian bullocks. Their crack rings as 
sharp and as clear as the "ping" of a Minie bullet 
against an iron target, and their cut is as clean as that 
of a Malay creese. 

Whilst the old man was twisting a few "crackers" 
for Tom, " because," as he said, " a new chum never 
knows how to do it properly," a party of bullock- 
drivers came up, and in answer to inquiries, they said 
they had seen some bullocks heading towards Broad- 
ford. He immediately declared they were his bullocks, 
and that they had been taken to the Sugar-loaf pound, 
and to the Sugar-loaf pound he expressed his inten- 
tion of going. This was good news for Tom, who was 
by no means confident in his ability as a bullock- 
driver, and was not sorry to have the experience and 
assistance of his friend on the first part of the journey. 

When Tom arrived in Melbourne and had delivered 
his hides, he took a turn down Flinder's Lane to the 
wharf, and soon made a bargain for loading up to 
Wangaratta with sugar, flour, and a few boxes of tea 
and candles. He could only afford to spend one after- 
noon on his own affairs, and in that time he purchased 
all the things required by Mary, including a large 
packet of seeds for the garden. His work done, he 
thought he would take a turn among his old friends 
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the " Jolly Joiners." His loading was all on, and he 
drove out as far as Brunswick, and turned his bullocks 
into an accommodation paddock close by. His dray 
he left in an hotel yard (every public-house is an hotel 
in Victoria) under the care of a decent old Scotchman, 
whose acquaintance he had made on the road down, 
and started off for Collingwood. 

At that time, the pleasant public gardens that now 
occupy the corner of ground lying between North Mel- 
bourne and its eastern suburb, were not in existence ; 
but instead, there was as ugly a refuge for rubbish as 
need be. As he neared his old quarters he perceived 
great changes. Bows of houses, handsome and other- 
wise, big and little, occupied ground that he had known 
an open space, and at every corner there was a public- 
house. He turned down Gertrude Street, and though 
it is a wide and handsome thoroughfare, he felt a sort 
of choking as he walked down it, for it led to the 
house in which he had lived when he had no hope, and 
where his wife and child pined and lost the roses and 
the health that naturally belonged to them. He passed 
the street at the corner of which the " Apollo" stood, 
and mechanically continued his way towards Wellington 
Street; and then, just down by the side of the glass- 
house, he could see the roof of the miserable little 
cottage for which he had paid a pound a- week, and in 
which his little native-born infant had sickened and 
died. He felt very thankful for the fate that had 
befallen him since then, and as he retraced his steps, 
he wondered why everybody did not go up to the bush 
and make a home there. When he reached the 
" Apollo," he saw few faces he knew ; and on making 
inquiries of the landlord, he obtained little information 
about his old acquaintances. They had passed away, 
and other "Jolly Joiners" had taken their places. 
Tom stopped long enough to hear, that although the 
men had changed, circumstances were pretty much as 
when he left. Instead of an agitation for the " eight 

L 
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hours' movement," a feeling against any further immi- 
gration into the colony had sprung up. Tom returned 
to his dray better contented with his lot than ever, and 
anxious to get back home as fast as possible. 

He had a capital journey up, discharged his loading, 
received his money, declined some back loading that 
was offered him — for he did not intend to take another 
journey for some time — and started for home. He 
called on the old man and delivered him his dray safe 
and sound, and by pushing on his bullocks pretty 
briskly, made home on the Saturday night. The stores 
and parcels for Mary he had left at Seymour, to be 
forwarded by the first opportunity, and when he arrived 
at the house, he found all the little comforts he had 
bought, either packed away or prettily displayed about 
the rooms. 

Tom remained at home over six weeks, occupying 
himself the greater part of the time in building a 
bullock dray, and by the time it was finished the first 
of the wool for that season was ready. He loaded up 
for Melbourne, had a good journey down, and at once 
obtained loading for a store only a few miles from his 
own house. With the profits of the two journeys he 
paid for his team of bullocks, and had a few pounds to 
put in the bank besides. His crop of hay turned out 
tolerably well, light — for it was a dry season — but he 
sold it soon after it was stacked, at £30 per ton ; and 
the next year he laid down fifteen acres in oats. Every- 
thing connected with Mary's dairy succeeded well. She 
started butter-making, and soon became famous for its 
quality. She had no need to take it to market, the 
storekeepers in the neighbouring digging townships 
were only too glad to send for it, and for as many eggs 
and vegetables as she could spare. At the end of a 
year or two Tom purchased twenty-five acres of land 
adjoining his own; and for this he had to pay £10 
per acre to the land-jobber who had purchased at the 
sale at which he bought his first lot. 



When the <* occupation licences" were issued, he 
took up twenty acres at the back of his farm. This 
land had been deemed too poor to purchase, and, indeed, 
it looked good for nothing. Nothing grew upon it but 
tufts of coarse grass, and some low scrub. Slate and 
sandstone reefs, with here and there veins of quartz 
running between them, cropped out on the surface, and 
altogether it was as unlikely a piece of ground to do 
any good with as could be imagined. Tom took it 
up, however, and began to utilize it at once. He had 
often thought, that, because farmers in England con- 
fined themselves to growing wheat, oats, barley, and 
potatoes, the Victoria farmer need not so restrict 
himself. In pursuance of this idea, he had already 
grown a small crop of tobacco, and on one of his 
journeys to town had obtained two shillings per pound 
for the dried leaf. Then he thought he would try 
cotton; and having got a few good seeds from the 
manager of the Botanic Gardens in Melbourne, he raised 
a satisfactory crop of that ; but the want of a proper 
machine for cleaning and taking out the seeds, made 
the labour so expensive that he never repeated the 
experiment. When he took up, under licence, the rocky 
and bare-looking hill-side at the back of his house, it 
was with the view of forming a vineyard. To start 
with, he brought up with him from Melbourne, a few 
three-year-old vines, and a thousand cuttings. These 
he took care to select of the very best sorts ; and having 
studied a little shilling book on vine-growing, he com- 
menced work, by having an acre of the ground where 
the slate reef abounded, trenched three feet deep, and 
in this ground he planted his vines. The second year 
he made a little money out of them, and the third year 
he made a good deal. Five years ago, in 1863, he had 
the whole twenty acres planted, and he has made wine, 
both white and red, that has stood the voyage to Eng- 
land, and realised high prices here. 

Tom watched the legislation with reference to the 
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crown lands of the colony with great interest When 
the Act of 1862 was brought into operation, he was 
sure the good times for the farmer had arrived in 
reality. He was mistaken, however. He desired to 
enlarge his farm ; had picked out three or four sections 
of land — either of which would have answered his 
purpose — and he attended the land office on the day 
appointed for the selection, quite sure that one of these 
would fall to his lot ; but, alas ! for Tom, the Act was 
badly worded, or there was a mistake in the mode of 
administration, and Tom, as well as hundreds of others, 
had to return home without the land they wished for. 
A squatter's agent got possession of the office, and ab- 
sorbed every acre worth having. This was a great blow 
to Tom, for he had long ago found out, that to make 
the best of his farm, he must add grazing to his other 
operations. During the next three years, from 1862 
to 1865, there was no opportunity of obtaining land ; 
but at one of the selections of 1865, he had the wish 
of his heart gratified. The member of the Govern- 
ment who had the administration of the land laws 
under his charge in 1865, exhibited a special adapta- 
bility for learning wisdom from the tactics of those 
who endeavoured — by taking up large tracts of land 
without intending to comply with the conditions of 
settlement or improvement— to prevent and contravene 
the intention and spirit of the Act. Among the plans 
resorted to by the Commissioner of Lands, was the 
dividing of agricultural areas of land, so that each 
alternate allotment had to be selected on the same day, 
but at land offices thirty miles apart. The areas were 
divided as nearly as possible after the fashion of a 
chess board, and a check-mate was the result. Tom 
was among those who gained by the arrangement, and 
returned home the possessor of six hundred and forty 
acres of good land, situate not far from one of the large 
inland lakes of Victoria. He fenced his section in, in 
common with three others who had selected adjoining 
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lots, and upon the land they placed fifteen hundred 
sheep. 

Altogether Tom is flourishing. Mary has grown a 
fine portly dame, and is the Lady Bountiful of the 
neighbourhood. Tom has been a member of the Shire 
Council of the district in which he lives for the past 
three years, and will, in all probability, be the chair- 
man next year. They have nine children, the eldest 
lad is articled to the lawyer who assisted Tom in the 
erection of his first house ; the old house is still stand- 
ing, and makes a capital kitchen ; their present dwell- 
ing is built of bricks, with a slated roof. They have a 
tutor residing with them for the children. The only 
thing Tom complains of is, that Mary will talk every 
now and then about taking a trip to England. Tom 
says if he can get a larger piece of ground under the 
new licensing regulations, so as to keep a larger flock 
of sheep, he will begin to think about England, but not 
before. Under these circumstances, Mary is quite 
sure they will see the old country before 1870. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Death of Sir Charles Hotham— Eight Hours' Labour — Universal 
Suffrage— Vote by Ballot— An Old-fashioned Election— Feeling 
against Immigration — The Land League — Political. 

Although there were thousands who, making the best 
of Victoria, discovered it to be a very good country, yet 
the time was one of unrest and feverish excitement. 
Whilst many continued to grow rich at the diggings 
every day, the unsuccessful were in far greater num- 
bers. The artizan class became less contented and less 
prosperous every day. Politicians became more self- 
seeking. The system of government had not yet got the 
rough edges knocked off, and every movement of the 
body-politic resulted in disagreeable concussions and 
abrasions, the sores of which have in some instances 
scarcely healed yet. On the last day of 1855, the 
Governor, Sir Charles Hotham, died, hurried to his 
death by the anxieties of a position he tried in vain to 
fulfil satisfactorily, and by the performance of duties, 
the results of which were either rendered abortive or 
perverted. He possessed a stern sense of duty and a 
zeal for the service in which he was engaged. He had 
entered the colony when riches were abundant and the 
people easily satisfied ; but such were the wrongs with 
which the country was afflicted, that it was driven to 
rebellion and bloodshed, and its commerce became 
insolvent and dishonourable. Exceptions there were, 
many and honourable, both among Government offi- 
cials and traders ; but they were powerless to stay the 
tide of evil by which they were surrounded. 

Sir Charles Hothom was buried with considerable 
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pomp on the 4th January, 1856. There has been a 
very handsome monument erected to his memoiy in 
the Melbourne cemetery. He was succeeded by the 
commander of the forces, Major-General McArthur, 
who performed the duties of acting Governor until the 
arrival of Sir Henry Barkley in the December of 1856. 

Immediately on the death of Sir Charles Hotham 
an agitation arose, having for its object the securing to 
the people of the colony the selection of their own 
Governors. Much excitement prevailed on the ques- 
tion ; but fortunately — in the then existing state of 
parties — the request was not granted, nor has the subject 
ever received much attention since. An attempt was 
made about the same time to procure the abolition of 
the gold export duty. Every element of justice and of 
policy was involved in this question ; but after a long 
discussion in the Parliament, the motion to repeal the 
tax was negatived. The artizans and mechanics who 
crowded Melbourne— thousands in excess of any legiti- 
mate demand that could .exist for them — commenced a 
movement, claiming for all artizans a reduction of the 
hours of labour. The arguments they used were all 
good; and as they had by this time begun to look 
upon the question of wages in a reasonable light, they 
succeeded, and every year since, the "eight-hours' 
demonstration " is one of the most interesting gather- 
ings in Victoria. In September, 1856, the first elec- 
tion of a constitutional Parliament took place. It 
assembled in November, just in time to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of the new Governor, Sir 
Henry Barkley. 

On the whole, the year closed more happily and 
prosperously than could have been expected. The gold- 
fields yielded a larger return than during any previous 
or subsequent year, the shipments alone amounting to 
125 tons 15 cwt 15 lbs. 1 oz. This amount does 
not, of course, include the gold smuggled out of the 
colony for the purpose of saving the half-crown duty. 
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In this year, vote by ballot and universal suffrage 
became institutions in Victoria ; and notwithstanding 
some drawbacks and errors, consequent upon the inex- 
perience of a young people, they have answered their 
purpose well. At first the ballot was conducted in a 
manner admirably adapted for allowing any one who 
could obtain entrance to the polling-booth — whether in 
the capacity of returning-officer, poll-clerk, scrutineer, 
or candidate — to ascertain the precise manner in which 
every elector had voted. 

When a voter presented himself to the returning- 
officer, the latter referred to the electoral-roll; and 
having ascertained the intending voter's number, it 
was carefully and legibly inscribed on the back of the 
voting-paper. Provided with this paper, the voter was 
introduced into a dimly-lighted room, upon a shelf in 
which lay some pens that would splutter and some 
pencils that would not mark. Here the free and inde- 
pendent elector was left to his own devices, until he 
had managed to erase from the voting-paper the names 
of the candidates he objected to. This done, he would 
fold the paper and drop it into a box behind which sat 
the returning-officer, looking as solemn as though he 
was not perfectly aware that the whole transaction, so 
far as secrecy was concerned, was a farce. This opera- 
tion would be repeated, every time a voter presented 
himself, .until four o'clock, when the doors of the poll- 
ing-booth were closed, and everybody rigidly excluded, 
except those whom the ballot was supposed to keep in 
ignorance of the way in which the electors had voted. 
These were the candidates and their friends the scruti- 
neers ~, each of them provided with an electoral-roll 
exactly similar to the one supplied to the returning- 
officer. Then the poll-clerk, in accordance with a 
letter of instructions received from the Government, 
would open the ballot-box, unfold each ballot-paper, 
number it consecutively, and then lay it on the table, 
with the number corresponding to that on the roll 
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uppermost. The whole of the voting-papers being 
arranged, the returning-officer would read out the 
names of the candidates voted for. These the clerk 
would carefully record, and this the candidates and 
their friends the scrutineers would just as carefully 
make a note of on the margin of the copy of the roll 
they held in their hands. A comparison of notes 
between the candidate and his friends would at once 
reveal all the secrets of the ballot-box. Now, the ballot 
is conducted in a manner ensuring absolute secrecy of 
voting. 

Betore this change took place, the results of an 
election were sometimes singular enough. There have 
been instances of a candidate, or one of his friends, 
whom he would appoint his scrutineer, holding pastoral 
leases for a large extent of country. Many of the 
voters might be small farmers, owning lands within the 
station-boundary, labourers employed on it, or persons 
residing in the neighbourhood by virtue of an occu- 
pation or store-licence. Those of them who had not 
voted in accordance with " correct opinions " — that is, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of their rich 
neighbour — were surprised, notwithstanding the secrecy 
they had exercised when giving their votes, to find 
their cattle impounded on the most frivilous pretences, 
and the jobs of fencing, shearing, and labouring, to 
Which they had always looked forward as a means of 
increasing their incomes, taken from them and given 
to others. On making inquiries, they were always 
reminded of the vote they had given at the last elec- 
tion. 

Among other "good old English customs" imported 
into Victoria, was a tolerably correct imitation of the 
mode of conducting elections. There was the issue of the 
address of the candidate, his nomination, and then the 
polling-day. It was a grand opportunity for the impe- 
cunious of a district, when an election took place in it 
Those who were not canvassers were committee-men ; 
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and those who were neither, could attend at the com- 
mittee-rooms and drink as much as both pnt together. 
The bill-sticker and the bellman were among the most 
important personages at an election, and woe to the 
candidate who failed to subsidise one or both of these 
personages. His addresses and posters were torn 
down or covered over by the one, and his most care- 
fully-prepared speeches drowned by the noise of the 
other. Publicans reaped rich harvests at elections; 
and things generally were as disreputable as the most 
thorough believers in old-English custom could desire. 
The idea of an election without a contest was scouted 
as an infringement upon the liberty of the subject, and 
the man who dared to suggest its desirability, was 
looked upon as being linked in close terms of intimacy 
with the great enemy of mankind. 

After a very short experience of this manner of con 
ducting elections, the decent democracy of Victoria 
determined to get rid of it ; and a law was made defining 
a mode of practice that has gone very far towards 
remedying the evils of the old system. Nominations, 
instead of being made at a public meeting, have to be 
tendered to the returning-officer in writing ; and the 
persons nominating a candidate must enclose with 
their nomination-papers a sum of £50. The nomina- 
tion in writing had the effect of doing away with a 
great deal of rowdyism ; and the £50 deposit was a 
serious consideration with those persons whose only 
object in promoting an election was to make money 
out of it Very many elections would never have 
been contested but for the influence brought to bear by 
this class ; and as in all large communities there are 
found a few who would rather obtain their living by 
any other means than working for it, the slightest 
pretext served them as an excuse for getting up a 
contest. 

A glaring, and, in some respects, an amusing in- 
stance of this, occurred at an election that took place 
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shortly before the new law came into force. The dis- 
trict in which the election took place had been for a long 
time represented by two members so popular as to pre- 
vent any opposing candidate having a probability of 
success. This was sufficiently well known to render it 
unlikely that any bond, fide candidate would put him- \ 
self to the trouble and expense of a contest in which j 
defeat was certain. The political party opposed to the ( 
old members — one of whom was the most popular \ 
member of the most popular ministry Victoria has * 
known — would gladly have have had the seats occupied 
by its own supporters. The professional electioneer- 
ing agents were not slow to take advantage of this 
feeling, and urged the necessity of a contest. The 
most important political change the colony has ever 
experienced was imminent Power was slipping from 
hands that had held it so long, that a "strength 
divine" seemed to have invested them with it ; but the 
result was too well assured for the trouble to be taken, 
and the old representatives were left a walk-over. This 
might do for placemen and politicians ; but it was 
poor satisfaction to those who saw the chance of 
making a few pounds taken away from them ; and by . 
the privilege they possessed under the old Electoral ( 
Act, one of them proposed no less than twenty-nine 
candidates. Many of the men proposed were staunch 
supporters of the sitting members, and the nomination 
was unsanctioned by them. However, the disreputable 
carried their point in having a contested election ; but 
it was the last, or nearly the last ever held under 
similar circumstances, for the Act ordering nominations 
to be made in writing came into force immediately I 
afterwards. I 

England has already followed the example of Victoria * 
in hanging her murderers in private. Perhaps by-and- / 
by her method of conducting elections, and the voting ( 
thereat, may be adopted by the mother country likewise, j 

It was impossible, in the nature o£ things, that all ^ 
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the doings of so young a people as the Victorians, should 
be characterised by wisdom and foresight Many of 
the errors arose as much from circumstances as from 
want of judgment. Thus the artizans and mechanics 
who crowded the large towns, deeming that any increase 
to their numbers would decrease their gains, set their 
faces most determinately against anything that would 
encourage immigration. Unfortunately, they were too 
successful in their endeavours, and for several years, 
assistance to emigrants — save in the case of holders of 
passage warrants and female servants — has been a 
thing unknown in connection with Victoria. The feeling 
against immigration continued to be tolerably strong 
until 1865-6, when thousands of the working classes, 
having, by the operations of the new Land Act, been 
placed in a position that made it necessary for them to 
hire labour, suffered severely from the want of it, and 
the high price they had to pay. But for the unsettled 
political state of the colony during 1867-8, the Victo- 
rian Government would have resumed a system of 
assisted emigration some time since. Now that the 
Darling difficulty is over, the question of assisted emi- 
gration will at once receive the attention it merits. 

The Chinese came in for a full share of the prejudice 
that existed against immigration in 1856. In that year, 
a poll-tax of £10 each was levied upon every Chinaman 
landing at any Victorian port. The Celestials evaded 
the tax in thousands, and instead of disembarking at 
Melbourne, they were put ashore at a port within the 
South Australian boundary, and left to find their way 
to the Victorian diggings overland, as best they could. 

In 1857, the political history of Victoria began to be 
an interesting one. The long-disregarded remonstrances 
upon the subject of a reform of the laws relating to 
land, assumed a tangible shape, and a " Victorian Land 
League" was formed, the leading reformers of the 
country attaching themselves to it. The members held 
a convention in Melbourne, and at this mimic parliament 
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a good deal of wisdom (as well as a great deal of some- 
thing else) was talked. The fundamental principles of 
a workable and honest land law were plainly laid down. 
The sittings of the convention were prolonged from 
day to day; and when they terminated, the thinking 
liberals of the colony had agreed upon a policy, that 
has, however, taken years to carry out. 

A series of political changes, so singular in their 
character, and extending over so long a time, com- 
menced in 1856, that it may be as well to trace them 
from first to last, as rapidly as possible. 

Up to this period, the old leaven of irresponsibility 
had, in effect, characterized the operations of the Govern- 
ment. This was due chiefly to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the country was placed by the gold 
discoveries of 1851, and the prosperity that had resulted 
from them. Danger and discontent had prevailed, but 
the excitements of gold-getting had ever been suffi- 
ciently powerful to keep them within narrow bounds. 
Temporary depressions had sometimes caused men to 
look around for means to relieve themselves from the 
difficulties under which they laboured ; but it had been 
insufficient for the purposes of prolonged agitation or 
continuous reform. Grievances, or a sense of them, 
had been growing, however, and the excitement of the 
next half-dozen years fully made up for the apathy that 
had hitherto been one of the main features of the 
colony. 

In the March of 1857, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, Mr. John O'Shannessy, — who, from keep- 
ing a draper's shop, had in a few years risen to be, as 
he still is, one of the leading statesmen of Victoria, — 
moved a vote of want of confidence in the members of 
the then existing Government. The vote was success- 
ful, and Mr. Haines resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. 
O'Shannessy, who assumed office in conjunction with 
Messrs. Foster, Greeves, Home, Chapman, Wood, and 
Duffy. The whole of these, with the exception of the 
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last-named, had been long identified with public affairs 
in Victoria. Mr. Duffy — the Charles Gavan Duffy of 
the Nation, and of 1847 — had been in the colony little 
more than a year ; but in that time he had shown that 
his early experiences had not been without value to him, 
and that the ten years that had elapsed since '47 had 
made him a " wiser and a better man." His arrival in 
the colony was greeted with a warmth of welcome that 
seldom falls to the lot of a man to receive in a new- 
country. It was argued that the knowledge of parlia- 
mentary usage Mr. Duffy had acquired as a member of the 
English House of Commons, would give him a peculiar 
value in the Legislative Assembly of the colony of 
Victoria, in which it was desired that every proceeding 
should be formed on the old home model. His un- 
doubted talents made him a valuable colonist; and 
within a short time, the money qualification requisite 
for a member of the Victorian Parliament was raised 
by subscription, and presented to him. He secured a 
seat in the Legislative Assembly with very little trouble. 
It is rare that a colonial career opens so auspiciously as 
did that of Mr. Duffy ; and with these happy omens 
he became a member of Mr. O'Shannessy 's Administra- 
tion. 

This ministry was but short-lived, Mr. O'Shannessy 
resigning office on the 24th April following. Mr. 
Haines returned to his old quarters at the Treasury, 
taking with him Messrs. Ebden, McCulloch, Moore, 
Mitchell, Fellowes, and Michie. One of the first acts 
of this ministry was to bring forward a Land Bill. 
This measure outraged all the principles of the Land 
Convention, and it was of course opposed most vigor- 
ously, and in September it was rejected by Parliament. 
The Ministry continued in office, however, until the 
February of 1858, when Mr. Haines resigned, and was 
again succeeded by Mr. O'Shannessy, who allied him- 
self on this occasion with Messrs. Harker, Ireland, 
Chapman, Miller, and Evans. The new Ministry had 
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an unhappy time of it Public feeling on the ques- 
tion of land and other reforms, was more strongly 
expressed than ever. This expression of opinion 
culminated on the 1st of June, when an immense con- 
course of people assembled by torchlight, and urged 
upon the Governor the necessity of dissolving the 
Legislative Assembly. This request was made in con- 
sequence of the rejection of a Reform Bill by the 
" Upper House," or Legislative Council, of the colony. 
The Council itself the Governor had no power over , 
but by means of a dissolution, it was expected that a 
pressure, sufficient for the purposes of reform, could be 
brought to bear upon the members of that august 
assembly. 

In so grave a light did the conduct of the Legisla- 
tive Council appear, so utterly subversive of the demo- 
cratic principles upon which the constitution of Victoria 
had been framed, that Mr. O'Shannessy, on the occa- 
sion of the dissolution, on behalf of the Government, 
said, " That on the re-assembling of Parliament, the 
Reform Bill would be again introduced, and, if not 
passed, he stated unhesitatingly, the obstructive cha- 
racter of the Council would be so clearly evident, that 
we (the Government) should be justified, not only in 
asking for the passing of that (the Reform) Bill, but 
for an alteration of the constitution itself." Since 
then, those to whom Mr. O'Shannessy is politically 
opposed, have expressed similar sentiments. 

The election consequent upon the dissolution, placed 
Mr. O'Shannessy again in office, and in office he con- 
tinued till the October of 1859, Mr. Duffy, however, 
retiring from the Ministry in the March of that year. 

On Mr. O'Shannessy 's resignation in October, 1859, 
a Democratic Government, with Mr. William Nichol- 
son (the father of the ballot in the colony) as leader, 
succeeded. For colleagues, he had Messrs. Wood, 
McCulloch, Service, King, Pyke, Baily, and Adamson. 
In the following December, a Land Bill was intro- 
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duced by Mr. Service on behalf of the Ministry. In 
the August of 1860, Messrs. Service and Francis, 
disgusted at the treatment the Land Bill received, 
resigned their positions as Ministers of the Crown ; 
and thereupon Mr. Nicholson tendered his resignation 
to the Governor. At the request of Sir Henry Barkley, 
he, however, consented to resume office. During the 
next month serious riots took place in consequence 
of the rejection of a Land Bill ; and in October Mr. 
Nicholson again resigned, and the formation of a new 
Ministry was undertaken by Mr. Brooke, the mover of 
the amendment in the House of Assembly that had led 
to the resignation. This Ministry consisted of Messrs. 
Heales, Verdon, Anderson, Ireland, Loader, Humphrey, 
and Johnston. In the January of 1861, this Ministry, 
of which Mr. Heales was the head, resigned. The 
resignation was occasioned by the throwing out of the 
Government Customs' Bill. " Protection to native 
industry " was the principle of the Bill ; and this was 
the first of a series of long-protracted parliamentary 
struggles on that question. 

This last resignation placed the Governor in an 
embarrassing position. The opponents of the Ministry 
were sufficiently powerful to arrest its measures, but they 
were utterly unable to form a Government in lieu of 
the one they had displaced. His Excellency applied 
in vain to Mr. Michie, who was, perhaps, the most 
likely man in the colony to meet the necessities of the 
situation. Mr. Ebden attempted the task of forming a 
Ministry twice, and failed. Then succeeded Dr. Evans, 
then Mr. Haines, and finally Mr. O'Shannessy. They 
all failed ; and Mr. Heales re-assumed office, the pre- 
sent Minister of Lands, Mr. Grant, taking office with 
him. The old-new Ministry remained in power scarcely 
six months, when, on a vote of want of confidence, 
after a debate extending over twenty-one hours, it was 
defeated. 

Mr. Heales and his colleagues had become particu- 
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larly obnoxious to a very large number of influential 
colonists in consequence of the reduction they had 
effected in the various departments of the civil service ; 
and they had incurred the open hostility of the squat- 
ting party because of their liberal administration of the 
Land Act This administration had tended to the 
settlement of small capitalists upon the land ; — that 
was the greatest crime a minister could commit in 
1861. Their defeat was by no means unexpected, and 
they had been tolerated only because they had em- 
ployed themselves in carrying out an unpleasant, 
though very necessary, work of retrenchment in the 
public expenditure. 

After the decision upon the "long debate," the 
general and distinct impression on the minds of people 
was, that the Heales' Ministry had fallen never to rise 
again. Subsequent events failed to justify the belief. 

Very much to the astonishment of those who had 
succeeded in overthrowing the Government, Sir Henry 
Barkley dissolved Parliament, and writs were issued 
for a general election. The wrath of the opposition on 
this decision being made known had something of the 
absurd in it ; and no evil thing was too evil for them 
to prophecy of his Excellency the Governor. That the 
line of conduct he had pursued was approved of by the 
people, was testified to, by the result of the election 
which took place in July. Out of the seventy members 
elected, thirty of them were entirely new to public life, 
and forty-four of the newly-elected Parliament took 
their seats pledged to support the policy of the recently- 
defeated Ministry. 

The programme submitted to the electors by Mr. 
Heales, included reform of the Legislative Council, 
thorough revision of the fiscal system of the colony, 
(so that by means of customs duties, encouragement 
might be given to the industrial pursuits of the 
people), local self-government, an amendment of the 
laws relating to the gold-fields, repeal of the export 
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duty on gold, and the payment of members of Parlia- 
ment 

Immediately after the re-assembling of Parliament, 
the new Customs Bill was introduced by the Govern- 
ment. To this the mercantile interest of Melbourne 
was strongly opposed. It mattered nothing to them 
how many people were unemployed, so that a sufficient 
number of ready-money consumers remained to enable 
them to import largely and live on the profit The 
squatting party had no interest in the question ; but 
the Land Act, as administered by the Heales' Govern- 
ment, clashed with their interest. And so a coalition 
sufficiently strong to secure the rejection of the Tariff 
Bill was secured, the Ministry was defeated, resigned, 
and democracy was said to have received its death-blow 
in Victoria. 

Mr. O'Shannessy was immediately sent for, and, 
forming a Ministry in the November of 1861, remained 
in office till June, 1863, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. McCulloch ; and, with his accession to power, 
democracy resumed the struggle that its enemies had 
supposed to be over for ever in Victoria when Mr. 
Heales (whose principles the McCulloch Government 
was pledged to maintain) was defeated in 1861. 

In four years Victoria had suffered exactly a dozen 
changes of government. Change was the only con- 
stancy of political life; and when the McCulloch 
Ministry took office, a short life was prophesied for it. 
Five years have elapsed, and the McCulloch Cabinet 
remains in power, with its personnel very little, and its 
principles entirely, unchanged. 

A general election took place in 1864, and upon 
the assembling of Parliament, the Government deter- 
mined to bring in a Customs Bill, identical in its pro- 
visions with that upon which the Heales administration 
had been defeated. The election had strengthened the 
position of the protectionist party in the Legislative 
Assembly, and on the 19th of January, 1865, that 
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body, by a large majority, adopted the resolutions in 
favour of the new Customs Bill, and the collection of 
duties, under its provisions, commenced. The Council 
had over and over again declared its intention of dis- 
allowing the measure. Under these circumstances, 
the Government, for the purpose of facilitating legis- 
lation, and of giving effect to the wishes of the people, 
as expressed in unmistakable terms at the general 
election, included the proposed alterations in the bill 
for the appropriation of supplies for the year. The 
Council, although it had no power to alter a Bill of 
Supply, was in a position to reject it altogether ; and 
this course was pursued. In December, 1865, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, without an Appropriation Bill 
having been passed, or any provision made for carry- 
ing on the public service. 

Notwithstanding this assertion of the Council to its 
right of regulating the public expenditure, the Govern- 
ment found means to carry on the more important 
public works of the colony. Taking advantage of an 
act in force in England as well as in the colony, the 
Governor, Sir Charles Darling, by the advice of his 
ministers, obtained money advances from a bank ; and 
when these advances had reached a certain amount, 
legal action was taken, and the Attorney-General con- 
fessing judgment, the money was at once paid out of 
the consolidated revenue. This process was repeated 
whenever necessary, so that less inconvenience resulted 
from the action of the Legislative Council than might 
have been expected. 

In order, if possible, to meet the views of the upper 
House, and to relieve the colony of the inconveniences 
of the position, the Government sent up the Tariff 
Bill in a separate form, but accompanied with a pre- 
amble, setting forth the exclusive right of the Assembly 
— in common with the English House of Commons— 
to grant supplies of money. The bill was again re- 
jected by the Council. On the re-assembling of Par- 
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liament in February, 1866, the Council, in deference 
to the often-expressed wish of the people, promised to 
pass the tariff, if again sent np for its consideration. 
This was done, but with the old result— it was again 
rejected. In April, after a conference between mem- 
bers of the two Houses had been held, and the Council 
had been convinced of its utter powerlessness, save to 
cause temporary inconvenience, the bill, that had all 
along been actually in operation, became law. Thus 
the first Victorian dead-lock, after extending over a 
year, was brought to an end. 

Although the Council had found itself thus power- 
less in usurping the functions of the Legislative 
Assembly in the colony, it had managed to exert a 
mischievous influence in England. The Governor, Sir 
Charles Darling, had, in one of his dispatches to the 
Colonial Office, when explaining the peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony, and intimating the impossibility 
of forming a Ministry from the ranks of the obstruc- 
tives, exhibited a talent for word-painting not often 
possessed by writers of official dispatches. Some of his 
pen-and-ink sketches were perfect photographs, ter- 
ribly true to nature, showing all the forgotten shadows 
of a past life, and throwing into bold relief, lines that 
time had almost worn away. The subjects of the pic- 
ture never forgave the artist Sir Charles Darling 
was recalled to England by the Downing Street autho- 
rities, and Sir Henry Manners Sutton became Governor 
of Victoria. 

A select committee of the Legislative Assembly was 
appointed to consider what steps should be taken in 
reference to the recall of the Governor. The Assembly 
voted an address of condolence to Sir Charles Darling, 
and the Government proposed to make a grant of 
£20,000 to Lady Darliug. With reference to this 
grant the Legislative Council renewed the tactics it 
bad exercised on the subject of the Tariff Bill. For 
nearly two years the objection of the upper House to 
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the Darling grant, was made the pretext for harassing 
the Ministry and stopping the legislation of the 
country. Appropriation Bills were rejected time after 
time, yet the McCulloch Ministry continued immov- 
able. Whenever an election took place, candidates had 
simply to pledge themselves to support the Govern- 
ment in giving effect to the proposed Darling grant, to 
be elected. On several occasions mere nonentities 
opposed men of the greatest talent and the highest 
standing, and did it successfully, because they so pledged 
themselves in this matter. The action taken by, and 
the dispatches received from the authorities, tended to 
complicate matters further; and this complication 
continued and increased until March, 1868, when the 
McCulloch Ministry resigned. After five or six abor- 
tive efforts, a fresh ministry was formed, and continued 
in office two months, during which time legislation 
was at a stand-still, and the doors of the Treasury con- 
tinued closed. On the 6th of May, 1868, the chief 
difficulty was removed by the receipt of the news of 
the reinstatement of Sir Charles Darling in her 
Majesty's service, and his consequent inability to 
accept the grant in any shape or form. The brief-lived 
Ministry at once resigned, and Mr. McCulloch returned 
to power. Within a few hours Supply Bills were passed 
by Parliament for sums amounting to £1,950,000. 

Thus ended a struggle that had in reality lasted 
over five years. The entire contest was, on the part of 
the people, one long sacrifice to principle. Inconve- 
nience and loss were endured time after time, but 
from first to last there was no shadow of wavering. 
To the consistent and energetic conduct of the Govern- 
ment every credit is due, and Victoria will not soon 
forget the debt she owes to those of her representa- 
tive men who battled so bravely for her best interests. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Labour and the Railways — Exploration — Burke — A Rush to the 
North —Protection — Employment for Girls — Mining Companies 
— Share-brokers — Surveyors and Engineers— Reefs. 

Whilst political changes were succeeding each other 
thus rapidly, the material condition of the colony was 
subject to fluctuations and phases of an important nature. 
To such an extent had unemployed labour accumulated 
in Melbourne in 1857, that the Government was in- 
duced to offer work at road-making to all comers at 
55. per day, with tents, wood, and water provided. 
The open spaces in Melbourne were filled day after 
day by crowds of working men, too often misled by 
plausible leaders who made a living out of those with 
whom they were associated. 

The miners began to complain too, but without 
much reason or justice. The Chinamen in the colony 
had increased to 40,000 men. They were to be found 
in every rush, and in many an out-of-the-way corner 
unthought of by the Europeans. They worked on 
steadily and well, content with small gains, and in 
many instances only working such ground as the Euro- 
pean deemed worthless. Among other places, tbey 
had penetrated into the far-off ranges and rivers of the 
Buckland. Here they assembled in considerable num- 
bers. From some reason or other, a feeling of intense 
dislike for them was manifested by the Europeans, and 
one day they were driven off the diggings and out of 
the district. Much cruelty was inflicted upon them, 
and their stores and other property destroyed. Some 
of the poor wretches were literally driven into the river 
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and drowned. The Government took prompt steps 
in the matter, and whenever possible, the offenders 
were punished, the sufferers at the same time being 
compensated for the money Joss they had sustained. 

The feeling against the Chinese was not confined to 
what are known as the "Upper Diggings;" it ex- 
tended over the whole of the country, and several years 
elapsed before it was allayed. Towards the end of 
1857, a residence tax of £l per month was proposed 
to be levied on the Mongolians, and the Chinese 
followed the example set them by the Europeans — 
assembled in public, made speeches, and petitioned the 
Parliament to relieve them from the heavy taxation 
charged upon them. 

Several important gold-fields were discovered during 
the year ; among them, Mount Ararat, to which place 
one of the largest rushes in the colony took place. A 
nugget, that was afterwards exhibited in Europe, the 
" Blanche Barkly," named in. honour of the daughter 
of the Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, was found at 
Kingower in November, and a great impetus to the 
shallow diggings in that part of the country was the 
result. However, the yield of gold for the year showed 
a considerable falling off, the whole of the shipments 
amounting to 114 tons. 

Overstocked markets, commercial depression, want of 
employment other than gold digging, and great political 
excitement, marked the opening of 1858. Mining on 
a more systematic principle than heretofore began to 
be pursued, and the successes of the Clunes Mining 
Company inspired a confidence that led to the organi- 
zation of mining speculations on a large scale. It may 
be noted that the first paying public company has con- 
tinued a prosperous one to this day. In proportion to 
the capital employed, the Clunes has paid perhaps 
larger dividends, and extended them over a longer 
period, than any similar undertaking. 

The ill success that in so many instances attended 
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individual mining, together with the anticipated com- 
mencement of the formation of railways, drew into Mel- 
bourne large numbers of working men. So overcrowded, 
indeed, was the metropolitan labour market, that lower 
wages were paid and received than has ever been cur- 
rent since. As a means of enabling men to live, 
Government offered work at 4s. per day, but the people 
never availed themselves of the offer to any very great 
extent. 

On the 4th of May the Government accepted tenders 
for the formation of a railway from Melbourne to 
Sandhurst, a distance of ninety-seven miles. The suc- 
cessful tenderers, Messrs. Cornish and Bruce, under- 
took the whole at the rate of £34,570 per mile, or 
£3,356,937 10s. lOd. for the entire distance. 

Among the conditions of the contract, a prompt 
commencement of work was specified, and so well was 
it carried out, that on the 13th of January, 1859, the 
first section of the line to Sunbury, twenty-three miles 
from Melbourne, was thrown open for traffic. Naturally, 
the large amount of labour absorbed on the work, had 
the effect of raising wages. Eight shillings per day was 
the minimum for ordinary labour, but on the 16th of 
November, 1859, the bricklayers employed, struck for 
a uniform wage for men of the craft of 18s. per day. 
The demand had to be acceded to, but it produced one 
effect the bricklayers had not anticipated. The con- 
tractors, not knowing to what lengths the men in their 
employment might be tempted to go, sent a gentleman 
to Germany, who made arrangements with several 
hundred bricklayers, natives of that country, and im- 
ported them into Victoria. In the October of 1862, 
the railway was opened to Sandhurst, and it has since 
been extended about another ninety miles to Echuca, 
on the river Murray. In April, 1862, a railway was 
opened to Ballarat, making in all nearly four hundred 
miles of railway of a class and character not excelled 
in the world. The carriages and their appointments 
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present a marked contrast to those of most English 
lines, being handsomely decorated, clean and con- 
venient 

In connection with railways, a principle has been 
recognised in the colony that will doubtless have a 
considerable effect on the opening up of the country. It 
has been deemed desirable that the Government should 
make grants, or concessions of tracts of land, for the 
purpose of facilitating and assisting in the formation 
of railways to the more out-of-the-way districts. Un- 
fortunately, the first attempt of the kind miscarried. 
The Government made a grant of land sufficient, it 
properly managed, to have put the company into a 
position for carrying on the work well. The public, 
however, lost confidence in those having the manage- 
ment of the affair, and the grant of land has lapsed to 
the Crown. 

In 1858 a strong feeling in favour of the further 
exploration of the continent of Australia manifested 
itself. Special attention was directed towards the ques- 
tion, in consequence of an offer of £1,000 being made 
anonymously, for the purpose of starting a fund to be 
devoted to the work. Up to this time the passage 
from south to north had been deemed impracticable. 
Many able men had engaged themselves in the work, 
all of them had done good service in the discovery of 
large tracts of valuable country, but the main object 
of exploration still remained. It took more than two 
years before an expedition could be properly organized 
and started. In the August of 1860, a party under 
the leadership of Robert O'Hara Burke, left Melbourne 
with the intention of reaching the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Mr. Burke had distinguished himself as an officer in 
the Austrian service, and was one of the most efficient 
heads of the police in the colony of Victoria. He had 
been chosen for the leadership of the expedition, 
because the actions and experiences of his life pointed 
him out as being specially adapted for the work. The 
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arrangements of the expedition were entrusted to mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of Victoria, who had ample funds 
placed in their hands for the purpose. A most costly and 
cumbrous party it was, and Mr. Burke had proceeded 
only a very short distance before he saw the necessity 
of disencumbering himself of a large portion of his m- 
pedimentia. Arrived at Menindi, a station on the river 
Darling, he reduced the number of his men and horses 
very considerably. At Cooper's Creek, where the real 
unknown country commenced, he formed a station and 
left the greater number of his men and horses there. 
With three attendants only, Messrs. Wills, King, and 
Gray, he started on his long journey to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Stony deserts and waterless wastes were 
crossed quickly and safely, pleasant pasture-lands and 
dense forests traversed, rivers forded, and plenty of 
hardships endured, until one day the little party came 
upon the waters of Carpentaria. The great object of 
the journey accomplished, they started back to tell the 
world of the new country they had discovered. So 
well and so closely had Mr. Burke made his calcula- 
tions, that when within five miles of where he had left 
his party and provisions, there to remain until his 
return, they ate the last of the food with which they 
had started from the station. Footsore and weary, but 
with joyful hearts, the three wayfarers (for one of 
them, Gray, had died under the hardships of the road 
a few days before) pushed on, and arrived at what 
should have been a place of rest and comfort, to find 
it deserted. There was never, perhaps, a more dis- 
astrous end to a brilliant achievement. From a note 
found in a cache at the camp, they learned that the 
reserve left by Burke had deserted the place that very 
morning, and, in the words of the note, " all well." 
For the weary and nearly worn-out heroes to follow a 
strong and well-equipped party through a waterless 
and foodless land, would have been madness ; so, after 
searching the camp for anything that might aid them 
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in their great strait, they moved down the creek, 
hoping to fall in with some natives, and with them 
wait till an opportunity offered for extricating them- 
selves from the cruel position in which they had been left. 

A few hours afterwards, a relief party that had been 
sent on, visited the place ; but discovering no trace of 
the travellers, although the cache had been opened and 
several things moved, they turned and rejoined the 
party originally left in charge. Meanwhile, Burke, 
"Wills, and King subsisted as best they could on a kind 
of seed called nardoo, and what little fish they could 
procure from the scantily supplied creek. The nardoo 
existed in sufficient quantities ; but, living upon it, men 
sicken and die. First of all "Wills lay down, then 
Burke. Two nobler heroes never breathed out their 
lives in the service of man! King was left in the 
wilderness to bear the burden of life as best he could, 
and, months afterwards, he was discovered, without 
strength, and a mere shadow of the strapping young 
soldier who had so bravely helped to conquer the un- 
known interior of Australia. He was brought down 
with all care to Melbourne, as were the bones of his 
beloved commander and companion. The bones were 
buried, with the entire people of Victoria for mourners. 
King still lives, sufficiently provided for by the Govern- 
ment of the colony. A handsome monument to the 
memory of the brave men and their great work has 
been erected in Collins Street, Melbourne, and on the 
point of the highest hill near Castlemaine, a granite pillar 
has been erected to the memory of Burke and Wills. 

The country that had been unknown until Burke did 
his work so nobly and so well, is now parcelled out into 
sheep walks, and is looked upon as among the best 
plac es in the world for the plucky and the adventurous 
to push their fortunes in. The journey thither is an 
easy one since Burke pointed out the way, and people 
talk glibly of the want of caution and care that, in 
their estimation, led to the hero's death. Caution and 
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care, experience, wisdom, and money, had all failed in 
the work over and over again ; and it would perhaps 
be idle to ask now, whether Burke's heroic impetuosity 
and courage were not the very qualities, the want of 
which led to former failures. 

Towards »the end of 1858, a considerable exodus of 
people from Victoria took place. In August, news was 
brought to Melbourne, to the effect that away in the 
north, gold had been found. News of gold, and rushes 
to the localities indicated, when outside the borders of 
Victoria, had been so many, and, generally speaking, 
so worthless, that nothing short of the extra excite- 
ment of a sea voyage and a totally unknown country 
would have been likely to tempt the diggers in 1858. 
As a rule, they were doing well, and the comparatively 
low price of provisions made living cheap. The new 
gold-field had all the charms of being a very long way off, 
and of being entirely unknown. This was quite sufficient 
to determine the diggers on going ; and go they did, in 
ship-loads. The new Dorado was called Canoona, 
situate about fifty miles up the Fitzroy, a river empty- 
ing itself into the Pacific, on the east coast of Australia, 
and just inside the Tropic of Capricorn. If a line 
straight east from it were drawn, the gold mines of the 
Brazils would be crossed. Continue the line a few thou- 
sand miles farther, and the much- talked-of gold-fields 
of South Africa would not be very far off. The wonder 
is, considering their disposition at the time, the Vic- 
torian diggers did not continue their journey in the 
direction till the last-named field had been reached. 
However, they stopped at Canoona, chiefly because the 
journey thither had exhausted their means, and the 
gold of Canoona was in a similar condition within a 
month. There never had been very much gold there ; 
and when the first patch of ground was worked out, 
prospecting in the neighbourhood failed to discover 
any fresh deposits. To save the people from starving, 
the Government of Victoria paid the shipowners for 
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bringing them back to the colony. Those of them who 
had money left, had the pleasure of making the return 
trip at half-price. The district, now a part of the 
youngest of the Australian colonies, is a prosperous 
one, the country, Queensland, having been taken up 
chiefly for pastoral purposes. 

Although, in the beginning of 1859, there was a good 
deal of poverty in Melbourne, in the country districts 
labour was in demand at good rates. The destitution 
in Melbourne arose chiefly from the desertion of fami- 
lies by men who had gone to the diggings, and who 
had either been unfortunate, or upon whom a sense of 
the duties of life hung lightly. The labour market was 
affected favourably by the railways in course of construc- 
tion, and the demand for agriculturists, caused by the 
settlement of those who had succeeded in obtaining 
land. 

In April, a " Tariff League" was formed, for the pur- 
pose of having the fiscal system of the colony so altered 
as to secure the establishment of industries in Vic- 
toria, by which those of the population not disposed to 
continue gold-diggers for ever, might secure a living 
and a home. It of course sounds very shocking to 
those trained in the English school of free-trade, to 
hear of a people asking for a tax to be placed on articles 
of every-day use, that could be made in, and sent 
to them so cheaply from England and the other manu- 
facturing marts of the world. This, and a great deal 
more to a like effect, was talked of by that portion of 
the community who grew rich by acting as agents to 
the manufacturers and shippers of England. The utter 
madness of such a line of conduct was pointed out in 
the most forcible manner possible. Tailors, shoemakers, 
cabinet-makers, coach-builders, and a dozen other 
classes of men, who were not disposed to dig for gold, 
and did not deem themselves fitted for farmers, who 
had a decided repugnance to shepherding or hut-keep- 
ing up the country, and who had lads and girls grow- 
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ing up into men and women — were utterly dense and 
impervious to the reasoning. Their mercantile friends 
missed no opportunity of impressing upon them the 
principles of political economy, as exhibited in the doc- 
trine of buying in the cheapest, and selling in the 
dearest market. Yet they continued utterly ignorant, 
and never discontinued their efforts for Protection 
until they obtained it. After the lapse of three or four 
years, the handicraftsmen and artizans of Victoria con- 
tinue dead to their own interest, and are quite contented 
with their several industries being protected. The 
effects of the new measure were very terrible in some 
respects. The agents, brokers, and merchants of Mel- 
bourne have been reduced in number, and it takes the 
remainder a reasonable length of time to make a for- 
tune. Men who never did a decent day's work in the 
whole of their colonial careers have been driven to 
extremities. Now and then they manage to get up an 
excitement in the mining share market, and obtain a 
few pounds ;* otherwise, they might be driven to des- 
peration and work. It has never come to that with 
them yet ; but the sooner it does, the better for the 
colony. 

Those who were to be ruined — the working men — 
take to the altered circumstances very kindly. They 
find themselves in the receipt of regular and high 
wages, instead of being dependent upon the varying 
fortunes of digging ; and they are enabled to make 
homes, and comfortable homes too, in a country they 
have learned to love. The coach-builder, the cabinet- 
maker, and the tailor, find it no great hardship to pay 
their neighbour the boot-maker a shilling more for the 
boots he makes, than they would have to do for the im- 
ported article. The tanner, and the currier, and the 
weaver find themselves improved too ; and the leather 
and the cloth appear none the worse for having been 
saved the trouble and expense of a voyage round the 
world. In this respect, these Victorian products seem 
to differ from East India Sherry and Bass's pale ale. 
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One other phase of this question is of peculiar inte- 
rest. Facilities for the employment of young people 
have been created. Within the last five years, indus- 
tries, peculiarly adapted for women, have sprung up ; 
and every girl in and around Melbourne can now earn, 
at some congenial employment, wages that secure a 
very valuable addition to the income of the family of 
which she is a member. There are now (1868) 3,000 
girls and women employed in Melbourne factories. 
An inspection of the various establishments was made 
in May, 1868, and the report indicates a large amount 
of prosperity. One woman, employed in coat-making, 
earned, with the assistance of a little girl ten years old, 
for four consecutive weeks, £3 5s. Od., £3 12s. 9d., 
£3 6s. 8d., and £3 lbs. Od. She however, is considered 
a very notable needlewoman. A medium coat-hand, a 
girl of eighteen, has earned within a month, £1 6s. 3d., 
£1 9s. 6d, £1 10s. Od, and £1 85. 6d. per week. A 
waistcoat-maker earned in the same month £1 15s. 0d, 9 
£1 5s. 10d., £1 155. Od., and £1 10s. Od., per week; 
whilst one who confined her attention to trousers- 
making, received £1 85. 6rf., £1 12s. Id., £1 5s. Od., 
and £1 12s. 6d., per week. These are ordinary ave- 
rages of needlewomen proper — machinists, who do the 
preliminary work, earning from 205. to 30s. per week. 
In one establishment, employing 160 girls, the earn- 
ings averaged 30s. per week each. The girls are 
described as looking healthy, happy, and well-clad; 
and the managers of the various factories say they 
know of no instance of one of their girls giving them- 
selves up to a life of immorality. One very pleasing 
feature is observable among the work-girls of Mel- 
bourne. As a rule, the devotion of a Melbourne 
factory girl to her kindred is of a character to provoke 
in the breast of the most callous, feelings of admiration 
and respect. There is no more pleasant sight in that 
pleasant southern land, than to stand at the station of 
the suburban railway about nine o'clock in the morn- 
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ing, and watch the well-dressed, healthy, happy, 
English- Victorian girls, pouring in hundreds to their 
work. A handsomer sight the world would find it hard 
to see ; and the, fathers of the girls, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, attribute this good feature to " protec- 
tion." By-and-by, perhaps, when they make more 
paper, and cloth, and leather than they can use, they 
will grow wiser, and become as staunch free-traders 
as they are now protectionists. 

In 1859 quite a new department of literature was 
created, and all the high-sounding words in the language 
laid under contribution in the preparation of prospec- 
tuses of mining companies — no statement was tpo ex- 
travagant or too improbable for the prospectus-monger, 
nor did the speculative public manifest any distaste for 
the highly-seasoned statements made to them. Every 
mine thrown into the market exceeded in richness 
every one that had preceded it. People were led to 
think that the chief business of miners had been to 
leave gold for speculators to take out of the ground 
and grow rich upon. " Legitimate enterprise" was the 
great cant phrase of the day, when a new mining com- 
pany was ushered into existence ; cool and deliberate 
swindling the principle upon which the majority of 
them were worked. Miners who, with hard work and 
harder experience, could scarcely make ends meet, were 
astonished to learn, from a prospectus forwarded to 
them by post, that untried ground, immediately ad- 
joining their own, contained untold gold, and that all 
it wanted was a steam-engine to get it out. They were 
also informed, in a note at the foot of the prospectus, 
that by applying early to a firm of brokers (the members 
of which had been drapers' assistants the week before), 
with an enclosure of half-a-crown per share on the 
number applied for, they might be favoured by having 
a few prizes allotted to them. The brokers had little 
need to trouble themselves much with reference to 
applications for shares. The regular speculator had no 
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intention of ever paying more than the preliminary 
deposit, depending upon the excitement he and his 
fellows could create about the company, to sell out 
"before the first call was made — nor had they usually 
much difficulty in doing this ; so he applied for 
shares in every company, good and bad. If there was 
no gold in the claim, it was not difficult to put some 
there, and then the process of taking it away and 
exhibiting it as the produce of the ground was an 
easy one. 

One genius, not finding a quartz-reef convenient for 
his purpose, decided on "getting up" a grand alluvial 
company. Not far from where he lived some specula- 
tive Italians had driven a tunnel about three hundred 
feet under a basaltic hill. After some eighteen months' 
work the tunnel was given up as worthless. It had 
lain idle and neglected for about three years, when the 
company madness set in. Reefs were not in repute in 
that part of the colony, but sub-basaltic mining was 
a pet idea of the people thereabouts, and the genius 
took advantage of the weakness. He knew there was 
no gold in the tunnel, and to take gold-bearing quartz 
there, and find it by accident would have been too great 
a risk. He accordingly hit upon a perfectly new idea. 
After pegging off the mountain pierced by the tunnel, 
he carefully loaded a pistol with an ounce of powder, 
and by way of shot put in half-an-ounce of gold-dust. 
The whole charge he fired into the ground at the far 
end of the tunnel. The next day it happened that the 
genius invited a number of his friends to a pic-nic to 
be held on the banks of the creek running at the foot 
of the hill under which the tunnel lay. The day was 
hot, but the Moselle was deliciously cool ; not so cool 
as the tunnel, though, and the tunnel tempted several 
of the party into its dark depths. Some of the ladies 
ventured in (the genius was a great "ladies' man") ; 
what more natural, than that with the curiosity proper 
to her sex, the wife of the genius should begin to 

N 
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wonder whether the tunnel contained any gold? A 
search commenced at once, and lo ! at the far end, 
"just where those stupid Italians had left off," lovely 
little bits of the precious metal were found shining 
with their steady red light in the vari-coloured pig- 
ments of which the walls of the tunnel were com- 
posed. To wash out a dishful of "stuff" was the 
work of a very few minutes ; and the next morning 
the prospectus of the u Grand Middle-Mania Mining 
Company, capital £25,000," was issued. It never 
was a success ; and the genius turned his attention to 
quartz. 

Just about that time the railway cuttings were in 
course of formation in the vicinity of the town in 
which the gold-shooter resided. Every now and then 
small nuggets were found in the alluvial soil through 
which the cuttings passed, and still more frequently, 
handsome specimens of gold in quartz were picked out 
of the reefs, met with every few hundred yards. This 
quartz makes very bad road metal ; consequently the 
local governing body purchased large quantities of it 
for road-making purposes, the chief object apparently 
being to show the ratepayers how well the councillors 
could lay the dust created by the passage of heavily- 
laden waggons over soft quartz. In order to induce 
the public to go into a " Universal Quartz-Crushing 
Company," a small quantity of this pulverized stone 
was collected by the genius and placed in a crucible 
along with some pieces of lead (into which a small 
quantity of gold had been introduced), and the whole 
was fused. The result was a beautiful little button of 
gold. The genius lived like a prince on the discovery 
for fully half a year, at the end of which time the 
story of the gold and the lead became public. 

Generally, however, there was no need to resort to 
operations so complex as these. Given, a printed pro- 
spectus with some good names attached, and prelimi- 
nary deposits poured in in shoals. The ordinary modus 
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operandi was for a gentleman calling himself a mining 
manager, to betake himself to another gentleman calling 
himself a mining surveyor. Their first step would be 
to select a piece of ground — already worked, if pos- 
sible ; — then the manager would draw up a history of 
the ground, detailing with the utmost minuteness the 
quantities of gold that had been taken out of the 
favoured spot ; the success that had attended the effort 
to obtain possession of the ground was then alluded 
to. The "effort" usually consisted in giving a bottle of 
brandy and a five-pound note to some unfortunate 
" fossickers," who signed a receipt for a sum of money 
represented by at least five figures in the pounds 
column, as having been paid to them for " their right, 
title, and interest" in the claim in question. If one 
of the " fossickers " would make an affidavit to the 
effect that he had taken a thousand ounces of gold 
from a hundred tons of quartz, all the better; the 
affidavit was printed at the foot of the prospectus, 
and produced its effect. Meanwhile the surveyor pre- 
pared his report ; the amount of capital and number of 
shares were settled, and a directory sought for. If the 
capital had been fixed at £20,000, the projectors — that 
is, the manager and surveyor — would generally take 
for their interest £10,000 worth of paid-up shares. 
With half of these shares they would go among the 
best men to whom they had introductions, and buy 
their names as directors, paying for the same in paid- 
up shares. To obtain good directors was sometimes a 
difficult matter ; but, once obtained, the company was 
"launched," and then directors and projectors alike, 
sold their interests for whatever they could get. As a 
rule, the original allottees acted in the same manner ; 
and, save in some rare instances, the speculative public 
lost its money. 

To be the nephew or some distant relative of one 
who had at some time of his life been a "mining 
captain " in Cornwall, was quite enough to constitute 
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a man a mining surveyor ; whilst a stock of impudence 
and an engagement in a blacksmith's shop for six 
months, was sufficient to set a " mining engineer" up 
in trade. 

One of these "engineers" was commissioned to 
purchase and erect a pumping-plant for a company 
formed to sluice away a hill in one of the most cele- 
brated mining districts of Victoria. The pump was 
for the purpose of raising water from a shaft out of 
which some miners had been flooded. The shaft had 
been eagerly taken possession of by a " getter-up " of 
companies, and represented in a prospectus as a 
" never-failing and abundant supply of water." To 
the engineer, a pump was a pump, and an engine an 
engine; and, at an expenditure of £5,000, the one 
was speedily put up and the other put down. Pipes 
were laid up the hill and sluice-boxes down it, men 
were all ready at the word given to commence 
pumpiug; and pump they did, at intervals, for six 
months, but no water got up the hill, and consequently 
no gold was obtained from the sluice-boxes. There 
was something wrong with the pumps. The " mining 
engineer " went down the shaft and came up again, 
shook his head gravely, and said he must have a con- 
sultation with another mining engineer. This process 
was repeated over and over again, but no water was 
obtained. At length the funds of the company were 
exhausted, an execution put in, and the plant sold for 
a tenth of its cost. When the pumps were lifted, 
they were found to have been constructed for drawing 
water horizontally and not perpendicularly ; but of this 
the mining engineer knew nothing, and the share- 
holders only learnt it at a cost of £10,000. 

Another " mining engineer " managed to pick up an 
old circular coal-screen. This he altered, and called 
it a "patent centrifugal gold- washing apparatus," 
and got a body of men to subscribe £5,000 to wash 
gold with it. They washed for a year, and found them- 
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selves without gold, and their money all washed away. 
The machine was purchased by a farmer, who uses it 
for the purpose of preparing his potatoes for market 

It singularly enough happened that among the 
crowd of companies that never had a chance of suc- 
ceeding and were never intended to pay, some of those 
started in perfect good feith and under the happiest 
auspices, came to the most perfect grief. One example 
will serve. In June or July, 1859, just before the 
mania had reachest its highest point, a gentleman who 
was, and is, esteemed one of the most honourable and 
intelligent merchants in Melbourne, was visiting a 
farm some twenty miles from that town. The district 
is quite out of the ordinary run of auriferous quartz- 
reefs ; but the farmer had found gold on his land, and 
he drew the attention of the merchant to several lines 
of quartz that at intervals intersected the farm. A 
very short examination disclosed gold, and apparently 
in payable quantities. The merchant and the farmer 
set to work and collected a small bagfull of the stone. 
This the former conveyed to Melbourne, broke it with 
a hammer, and washed the powdered quartz in a 
soup-plate. The result far exceeded expectation ; and 
another and a larger quantity of stone was collected and 
brought to town. To crush this, a rude sort of stamp- 
ing machine was erected, and the yield of gold was 
more than sufficient to justify the starting of a com- 
pany. Before the company was launched, the wife of 
the merchant's partner paid a visit to the farm, and, 
in company with one of the farmer's daughters, com- 
menced a search for gold. All the stones they dis- 
covered having bright specks in them they carefully 
preserved, and packed them in a pillow-case. For the 
gold they picked out of the quartz, a jeweller in Mel- 
bourne paid them £22. 

With these prospects the company, it was thought, 
could not fail to succeed. A directory, including some 
of the best names in Melbourne, was formed, and a 
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bargain made with the owner of the land, who was to 
receive £30,000 as his share of the profits of the tran- 
saction. The best possible machinery was purchased, 
and the best mining talent in the country engaged ; 
but they never got gold enough to pay for the coal 
they consumed, and the company was one of the most 
disastrous failures of that most disastrous time. 

The mining madness did not last very long, but 
every now and then it breaks out afresh, although not 
attended with the same amount of harm. The rich- 
ness of many of the Victorian quartz-reefs, is quite 
sufficient to account for the excitement they now and 
then occasion. At Bendigo there are quartz-reefs that 
have for years yielded, month by month, sums of 
money that any moderate man would esteem a fortune. 
Contrasted with these, there are, in the same district, 
reefs that, after yielding richly for years, have suddenly 
fallen off, and after absorbing large sums of money, 
been deserted; and then a few years later, have 
turned out as rich, and richer, than ever. The theory 
of reefs diminishing in their yield as they increase in 
depth has been long ago proved to be untrue in the 
case of the Victorian quartz-lodes ; for the deeper they 
are worked, the more gold they yield. 

Very often, the discovery of quartz-reefs is due to 
careful prospecting and systematic work, but some of 
the richest mines have been discovered by mere accident. 
Men have been going home utterly poverty-stricken 
and disheartened after years of toil on the gold-fields, 
and have kicked a stone out of their path, and the 
stone has revealed to them a fortune. Of course such 
a discovery is soon noised abroad, and a rush to the 
neighbourhood is the consequence. A few make for- 
tunes, many secure the means of settling down to farm- 
ing or some other pursuit, others manage to eke out a 
living, and the remainder spend their time and their 
money, and ruin is the sole result of their gold-digging. 

Although the number of miners has been diminish- 
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ing for years past, their average earnings have increased; 
and there can be little doubt, as an investment for 
capital, the Victorian mines offer advantages not ex- 
ceeded by any in the world. The gold-fields of Victoria 
cannot fail to exercise a favourable influence on the 
wages rate there. They will always have the effect of 
preventing the remuneration for labour falling to too 
low a point, and they will attract foreign capital into 
the country. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Decreasing Yield of Gold — A Water Supply — Desire for Homes — The 
Land Laws — Duffy's Act — Its Miscarriage — Richard Heales. 

The mining mania of 1859-60 led people to talk so 
much about gold that there appears to have been less 
attention paid to the actual getting of it than usual. 
A gradual diminution in the yield was evident, although 
the quantity raised made a very respectable sum -total 
at the end of each year ; the money value of the Vic- 
torian gold-fields for 1859 being £9,123,800 sterling. 
In 1860 the yield was about half-a-million less ; and it 
gradually decreased for the next six years, the yield in 
1866 being worth £5,928,948 sterling. 

In January, 1860, an attempt was made to appro- 
priate £50,000 towards the promotion of female 
emigration ; but the general feeling of the working- 
classes being opposed to any increase in their numbers, 
the proposal made to the Parliament to vote the money 
was negatived. Great discontent characterised the 
feelings of the people, and the political situation was 
anything but a desirable one. The question of land 
legislation was still unsettled, and home-making pro- 
gressed very slowly. 

In March, 1860, the principle laid down by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, to the effect that it was desirable to make 
land as easily transferable as stock or any other 
ordinary property, already adopted by the South 
Australians, became embodied in a law in Victoria ; 
and the greatest possible benefit has resulted from the 
adoption and practice of the principle. In the July 
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of the Bame year, mercantile depression reached its 
lowest possible depth. The insolvent list was added 
to at the rate of four or five a day ; and in one month, 
failures, involving liabilities amounting to £91,641, 
with assets represented at less than £40,000, took 
place. In six months, forty-four vessels laden with 
goods arrived in Hobson's Bay, and the stocks on hand 
were estimated to be equal to a twelvemonth's supply. 
Towards the end of 1860 things began to improve* 
and, on the strength of it, professional politicians 
attempted to get a law passed for the payment of 
members of Parliament ; but the attempt failed. In 
the beginning of 1861 provisions were low in price, 
but ordinary labour difficult to be obtained ; this was 
counterbalanced to some extent by the increase in 
the yield of gold. 

In 1861, the question of all others (save that of 
population) of the most importance — a water-supply 
for the colony — assumed tangible shape and propor- 
tions. Melbourne had had the benefit of a perfect 
water-supply for nearly three years, but the up-country 
districts had been overlooked in the matter. It had 
often been asserted that art could do little for the 
improvement of the pasture-lands of Victoria ; but 
whatever truth the assertion may once have possessed, 
it had long been disbelieved and its fallacy established. 
The Chinese gardeners of the colony have shown that, 
with a sufficient water-supply, they could grow any and 
everything, and at any time of the year. A Chinese 
gardener in Victoria would be esteemed a very poor 
hand at his trade, if he did not take half-a-dozen crops 
off his ground in the course of a twelvemonth. The 
experience of those squatters who have availed them- 
selves of the rainfall and the natural formation of the 
country to conserve water, proves that the natural 
grasses can be doubled and trebled in quantity, and 
their fattening qualities increased by irrigation. 

It was the necessity for a water-supply for the gold- 
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fields that first led the governing powers in Mel- 
bourne to give attention to the great necessity of the 
country. Every year the dry season brought a dimi- 
nution in the yield of gold, and this affected trade 
unfavourably. Those resident on the diggings had long 
been aware of the importance of a water-supply, and 
at length the subject was fairly taken in hand. Reser- 
voirs were constructed in various parts of the colony, 
but they were utterly inadequate for the purposes in- 
tended. These reservoirs have for the most part been 
taken possession of by the local governing bodies of 
the districts in which they are situated. The waters 
are conveyed to the towns by means of pipes ; and very 
convenient and useful they are. Still the great want- 
water for gold- washing and for irrigation — remained ; 
and in 1866 a grand scheme of water-supply for the 
colony was commenced. 

When a few more hundred thousand people are 
settled in Victoria, and making their homes there, 
some greater scheme still may be carried out It 
is not impossible that the head- waters of the Murray 
may, in part, be diverted from their course and carried 
through the heart of the country. On its way, such a 
branch of the river would receive the King, Ovens, 
Broken, Goulbourn, Campaspe, Coliban, and Loddon 
rivers, finding its way into the Murray again by way 
of the last named. Apart from the value of such a 
water-course for the purposes of irrigation, it would 
pass old gold-diggings, upon which all the people who 
choose to work could engage themselves profitably. 
There is not a worked-out hill or flat on or around 
Bendigo or Castlemaine, but what, with an ample water- 
supply, would pay for working over again. In the 
matter of agriculture, water would go far to make Vic- 
toria one of the richest countries in the world. In the 
meantime private enterprise is doing much : dams are 
being formed on the stations, and the farmers are 
turning creeks and digging wells. 
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Up to the time of the gold discoveries of 1851-2, 
squatting, and the various employments and interests 
pertaining to it, had been the chief object of interest 
in Victoria, The squatters had been in reality the dis- 
coverers of the country; they had traced its rivers, 
penetrated its forests, founded its towns, and given to 
it a name and a position in the world. Squatting in 
the old days was a thoroughly pleasant pursuit ; it was 
one admirably adapted for those who, having no turn 
for trade, were, from education, disposition, and con- 
nection, unable to hold their own in the older and 
more crowded communities of the world. There were 
no very large fortunes made at squatting in the old 
times; nor, usually, was fortune-making the prime 
object of the old-fashioned squatter. He greatly de- 
sired a long " river frontage," plenty of back country, 
a large flock of sheep, a good breed of horses, a com- 
fortable house, and a moderate balance at his banker's, 
and he was content. He held his land at a nominal 
rental; neighbours were just far enough apart from 
each other to make their occasional meetings pleasant ; 
and there was nothing he so deplored and deprecated 
as an influx of people. 

In the early days of the gold-fields, the new comers 
were not at all disposed to meddle with the squatter. 
They found themselves moderately well supplied with 
beef and mutton, by the pastoral kings of the country, 
and they were quite content to pay high prices for 
them. They had no time to think of anything but 
gold ; and it mattered very little to them whether they 
paid a penny or a shilling a pound for their butcher's 
meat They cared nothing for the country or anything 
in it, save the gold. Home-making was a thing 
unthoaght of and uncared for. Colonising was not 
the object of the people who rushed in thousands to 
Victoria in the years 1851-2-3-4. It was a reckless 
chase for fortune. Thus the squatter, who had hereto- 
fore been content to plod on for a lifetime, in order to 
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acquire a competency, found himself in some instances 
" disgustingly rich" without any effort or expectation 
on his part 

By-and-by the height of the gold fever was reached, 
and the lassitude and weakness of a reaction took 
place. The Tom Tiddler's ground the people had gone 
to seek, turned out to be a very matter-of-fact and 
practical country. Gold was not absolutely to be 
obtained for the asking; and as gold had been the 
only object in view, the dismay and disaster were fully 
equal to the ill-grounded expectation. The majority 
of those who went to Victoria for a " spell " at gold- 
digging, found it incumbent upon them to put up with 
very little gold and a great deal of hardship. They 
had left themselves no alternative: the diggings failing 
them, they were bewildered. To return home was simply 
impossible, for they had not the wherewithal, and they 
were obliged to give up their notions of fortune, and 
look around for homes. This was the first step in the 
direction of comfort and permanent prosperity. The 
road was a very rough one at the commencement, and 
it was trodden by unwilling feet, but it has led into a 
pleasant country. Others, who had also looked upon 
Victoria merely as a stopping-place on a journey, who 
had gone to the colony in order to leave it, having 
succeeded, to some extent, in their object of gold- 
getting, having lived through a short and feverish life 
of gold-digging, desired to make their homes in the 
beautiful south land, and turned to look around for 
resting-places. Thus, from one source and another, 
there gradually grew up a large body of home-seekers 
in Victoria. Very early, indeed, in the history of the 
gold-fields, was a desire for settlement in Victoria 
expressed by a class of men that would have made 
very valuable colonists. Foremost among these there 
were a large number of small farmers who had been 
attracted from their homes near Adelaide by the Vic- 
torian gold-fields. These men had, for the most part, 
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been settled in South Australia for some years, and had 
surrounded themselves with many of the comforts of 
life in that colony. They were a class of men not 
easily led away by appearances ; but the superiority of 
Victoria over the more westerly colony, in climate, 
soil, and nearly every advantage of life, impressed 
them with peculiar force. They were amongst the 
most successful of the early diggers, and their pro- 
vident habits gave them a great advantage over the 
more erratic adventurers that had gathered together 
from among ships* crews, Californian diggings, Euro- 
pean cities, and cattle stations. They tried hard to 
make a permanent settlement in Victoria, but for the 
most part were disappointed, and returned with their 
little piles of gold to South Australia. The same 
thing happened in thousands of instances to men who 
would have been better than gold to the country, but 
who were driven from it by the almost utter impos- 
sibility of obtaining land on any other than ruinous 
terms. 

Agricultural settlement had always been the bSte 
noir of the pastoral tenants of the Crown in Australia. 
They had repeated to themselves so often that the land 
was fit for no other purpose than feeding sheep and 
cattle, that they had at last believed it, or, at any rate, 
they acted as though they did. .The circumstances of 
the early years of the gold-fields were not of a character 
to lead those most directly interested, to be willing 
to change their expression of opinion. Within a very 
few months, station property was trebled and qua- 
drupled in value. Very early in the prosperous era, the 
original proprietors of the stations were enabled to sell 
out with princely fortunes, and the buyers were simply 
speculators who had risked large sums of money with 
the intention of securing large returns. The actuating 
principle of the Government of the time was also 
opposed, it may be unintentionally, to the interests of 
the people. The ultimate advantage thai would result 
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from having farms and homesteads spread over the 
country, was overlooked. The policy of the ordinary 
trader was adopted, and every effort made to obtain 
the highest possible price for whatever land was brought 
into the market, without reference to the character of 
the tenant or purchaser. Present revenue, and not 
permanent improvement, was the philosophy of the day. 

In 1860 the question of a reform in the land laws 
was the chief one of the time. There was a perfect 
clamour for land, and in deference to the general 
desire, the Ministry of the day, with Mr. William 
Nicholson at its head, passed a Land Act, under the 
provisions of which, the spirit of the system of sale by 
auction was retained in all its integrity. In dealing 
with special — that is, town lands — they were to con- 
tinue to be disposed of by auction, pure and simple. 
Country lands were thrown open for selection at £1 
per acre, but when there was more than one applicant 
for the same piece of land, it was sold by auction 
to the highest bidder. In October, 1860, a million 
acres of land were thrown open for selection under the 
provisions of the new Act, and some little settlement 
took place. During the next month a difficulty arising 
out of the Land Act led to a change of Ministry, and for 
a time " protection to native industry" took the place 
of " free land" as a party cry. 

In July one of the first steps towards the free selec- 
tion of land was taken. Regulations for what were 
termed "occupation licences" were issued, and the 
most liberal construction possible placed upon the 
wording of the Act. A good number of twenty-acre lots 
were taken up and entered upon under the regulation, 
and many pleasant and profitable homes were the result. 

Towards the end of the year 1861, political compli- 
cations led to a change of rulers in the colony, and Mr. 
O'Shannessy reassumed office as Chief Secretary, with 
a Land Bill as the strong feature of his administration. 
The Hon. Charles Gavan Duffy was the Minister of 
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Lands in the new Cabinet, and from his first assump- 
tion of office, his whole attention appears to have been 
devoted to the preparation of such a land law as would 
lead, not only to the settlement of the then residents 
in the colony, but also secure a large and continuous 
stream of immigration. Mr. Duffy's bill divided the 
unalienated Crown lands of the colony into two classes, 
pastoral and agricultural. Under the former head, 
he set aside 38,000,000 acres, and under the latter 
10,000,000 acres of land. These he proposed dividing 
into 62,500 farms of about 160 acres each, suitable for 
the settlement of some 312,000 persons. The land 
was to be selected by a system of lot, personal appli- 
cation of the intending settler at the selection being 
insisted upon. Payment for the land was to be made 
in eight yearly instalments of half-a-crown each, and 
the revenue so derived was, after payment of expenses, 
to be expended in equal proportion upon the improve- 
ment of the localities in which the settlement took 
place, and upon emigration. 

The bill was not allowed to become law without 
hard fighting, and in the course of discussion in the 
Houses of Legislature, charges of corruption and dis- 
honesty were freely made on both sides. The tenure 
of the squatting leases was the chief bone of conten- 
tion. The Government proposed to grant these leases 
for ten years. This term was considered too long, but 
after amendments fixing the term at three, five, seven, 
and nine years, had been successively lost, the original 
motion was carried. It was decided also that only one- 
fourth of the revenue arising from the disposal of the 
lands, should be devoted to purposes of emigration in 
any one year. 

Immediately upon the bill becoming law, and indeed 
before, the Minister of Lands took every possible occa- 
sion of instructing the people in the principles of the 
new Act. Immense posters, headed " Homes for the 
people," were distributed all over the country. These 
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posters contained the general principles upon which 
the Land Act was based, and various new industries 
that might be followed with profit in connection with 
it, were pointed out. This phase of the question had 
a peculiar importance attached to it. Any person 
desirous of making vineyards, olive-yards, mulbeny 
or hop plantations, of establishing any useful plant 
or industrial process or enterprise not generally known 
in Victoria, was requested to make application for 
a suitable piece of land not exceeding thirty acres in 
extent, and he should have it on reasonable terms 
for a term of thirty years. If the applicant at the 
end of five years felt sufficiently assured of the success 
of his venture, and the conditions of the lease had in 
the meantime been complied with, he could obtain a 
fee-simple of his land on payment of £1 per acre. Of 
course, as the land so selected and leased would be of 
exceptionable good quality, these terms could not be 
considered high, and the "novel industry" clause of 
the Act, was largely and wisely taken advantage of. 

Besides pamphlets and posters, maps and plans of 
the land to be thrown open for selection were distributed 
in thousands. Proprietors of newspapers were requested 
to send them home as supplements to the ordinary 
issues of their papers, and no effort was spared to 
make the provisions of the new Act known all over 
the world. It is not too much to say that it bore on 
the face of it all the liberality that could be expected in 
any Land Act of any country in which land is worth 
having. 

In August over 2,000,000 acres of agricultural land 
were declared open, and on the 10th day of September 
the work of selection commenced. Within ten days, 
456,000 acres had been taken up, and nearly £300,000 
paid by way of rent. Home-making and settlement 
were little benefited thereby, however. The Act, so 
carefully prepared, was found utterly useless for the 
purposes intended. Unfortunately, the rule making 
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personal application necessary and requisite to prevent 
the absorption of land into the possession of those who 
purposed evading the residence and improving clauses 
of the Act, was not insisted upon. Some pressure was 
brought to bear, and selection by power of attorney or 
ordinary agency allowed. The result can be easily 
imagined. Some of the most valuable lands in the 
colony passed from the possession of the Crown into 
that of land-jobbers and speculators, and home- 
making for the people seemed as far off as ever. In 
one district alone, a single speculator obtained posses- 
sion of 20,000 acres, all of it good land and bounded 
on either side by valuable river frontages. In many 
instances, portions of this very land were sold to farmers 
at prices varying from £3 to £6 per acre, and sold 
before the second annual instalment of 2s. 6d. per acre 
had been paid for it by the land-jobber. 

The Land Act was voted a failure, and the land 
withdrawn from selection. The Government offered a 
reward of £100 for the detection of any evaders of the 
Land Act, but the law appears to have been powerless 
in the matter, for no one was punished, and the evaders 
grew rich and prospered. 

The next year, the bill in an amended form was 
brought before Parliament. It insisted on personal 
application on the part of every selector and upon 
actual occupation and improvement Nothing definite 
came of it, however; it pleased neither squatters nor 
farmers, and in the August of 1863 the O'Shannessy 
Ministry resigned, and was succeeded by the McCulloch 
administration. 

Unfortunately for the work of settlement in 1863, 
the question of protection to native industry received 
the chief attention. Mr. McCulloch and his colleagues 
took office pledged to carry out a scheme for the revi- 
sion of the tariff of the colony ; and a very strong party 
in the Upper House of Representatives was just as 
strongly banded together against it. Towards the end 
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of the year, Sir Charles Darling succeeded Sir Henry 
Barkley as governor of the colony ; and, from the first, 
he had to contend with those political perplexities that 
eventually led to his recall. In consequence of the 
strong party feeling in the country, legislation pro- 
ceeded slowly ; and, with reference to the land, it was 
somewhat retarded by the death, in June, 1864, of the 
Honourable Richard Heales. 

This gentleman had been a resident in Victoria for 
more than twenty years, and had always identified him- 
self with the progress of his adopted country. In the 
hard times before the gold-fields, he had worked as a 
labouring man, but had won his way up from that 
position to be the proprietor of the coach-builder's shop 
in which he had been employed. He grew rich, and 
was elected a member of the Colonial Parliament in 
1857, and in 1860 he became Chief Secretary of the 
colony. When he joined the McCulloch Ministry, in 
1863, as Minister of Lands, he applied himself so 
closely to the preparation of a Land Bill (passed by the 
Assembly, but thrown out by the Legislative Council), 
that his health became impaired, and there is no doubt 
but that attention to his public duties hastened his 
death. In losing him, Victoria lost one of her best 
men. His whole conduct was characterised by a 
thorough honesty of purpose and act. His judgment 
was calm and dispassionate, and balanced the prompt- 
ings of a heart naturally kind and good, but, without 
restricting its impulses. A working man himself, he 
ever upheld the rights and desired the advancement of 
that class of the community. He fully understood the 
dignity of labour, and surrounded the scene of his own 
work with elevating and humanising influences. His 
name will stand foremost in the list of those who strove 
long and well for the interests of Victoria. A hand- 
some monument has been erected to his memory in the 
Melbourne cemetery. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Grant Land Act — The Selections — The Dummies — Selections at 
Sandhurst and Inglewood — A Disappointment — The Result. 

The Honourable James Macpherson Grant succeeded 
Mr. Heales as Minister of Lands ; and to Mr. Grant's 
administration of the affairs of the department is due 
the large amount of settlement that has taken place in 
Victoria since 1865. Mr. Grant had been a member of 
the McCulloch administration from the first ; but the 
Railway department, over which he had hitherto pre- 
sided, was a much less important one than the Lands, 
and it was only after a good deal of hesitation and 
thought that he undertook the increased responsibility. 
To manage the Lands department of the colony of Vic- 
toria was by no means an easy task, and Mr. Grant 
knew this. Misadventure and miscarriage had hitherto 
characterised every attempt to work a Land Act satis- 
factorily. One Minister had ruined the best political 
reputation in the colony in making the experiment, 
and another had lain down and died, killed by the 
anxieties of the position. Mr. Grant is an astute, if 
not a cautious lawyer, and he brought to bear upon 
the work of land legislation an intimate knowledge of 
all previous Acts, together with their imperfections 
and shortcomings. He devoted himself to the creation 
of a Land Act that should ensure what all preceding 
systems had failed in — namely, the settlement of 
the people in homes upon the lands of the colony. 

The questions of protection or free- trade of mining, 
and transportation, all received a large amount of 
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attention at the time; but Mr. Grant, from the day of 
his accepting office as Minister of Lands, appears to 
have taken little interest in any of them. With him 
the settlement of the country was the paramount 
object, and to effect this he devoted the whole of his 
power and influence. 

The Land Act, of all others from the operation of 
which the most favourable results in the way of settle- 
ment had been expected, had utterly failed. It had 
failed as a means of settlement and^of revenue. By 
it the pastoral leases of the colony had been secured, 
at a very inadequate rental, until 1870 ; and in conse- 
quence of its wholesale evasions, the work of home- 
making had to be discontinued. During the short time 
of its operation, over a million of acres of the best land 
in the colony had been obtained possession of, for 
16s. per acre, and those who desired to settle upon 
it, had to repurchase at very high prices. £6 per 
acre was by no means unfrequently paid for such land, 
and in some instances as much as £10 was demanded 
and paid. Settlement, under these circumstances, was 
simply impossible. The system of sale by auction had 
been equally a failure as regards settlement. Certain 
sections of preceding Land Acts had tended to settle- 
ment ; but they were sections insisting on occupation 
and improvement before positive alienation could take 
place, and this principle was the basis of the Act upon 
the preparation of which Mr. Grant employed himself. 
An actual guarantee of settlement before the issue of 
the Crown grant for the fee simple was made an abso- 
lute condition ; and as a man cannot very well settle 
upon half-a-dozen places at once, it was fairly antici- 
pated that this provision would have the effect of 
giving home-makers a fair chance. The new Land Act, 
orratherthe Land Act of 1862 amended, became opera- 
tive as a law on the 23rd of March, 1865. It first of 
all provided for the survey of agricultural lands, and 
the mode of selection of them. These lands were in 
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blocks situate in agricultural areas, and varied in size 
from forty to six hundred and forty acres. It was speci- 
fied that no person should select more than the last- 
named number of acres in any one year. The land, 
after selection, was to be held on lease for a period not 
exceeding seven years — the rental to be two shillings 
per acre per year, payable half-yearly, in advance. It 
was also provided that within two years of the time of 
selection, the selector should make improvements upon 
the land to the value of £1 per acre. The improve- 
ments required were described as cultivation, fencing, 
clearing, draining, making dams, sinking wells, or 
putting up habitable dwellings or other buildings. No 
assignment of the property could be made within three 
years, and indeed not at all, until the requisite improve- 
ments had been effected. Any selector who chose to 
reside upon his land for three years, could, at the end 
of that time, obtain the freehold at £1 per acre. A 
non-resident selector, who had, however, made the 
requisite improvements, could, at the end of three 
years, demand to have his land submitted to auction, 
at an upset price of £1 per acre, with a valuation for 
improvements. Should he be out-bid at the auction, 
the value of his improvements was to be paid at the 
time of sale. The Act also made provision for an ade- 
quate quantity of land being kept open for selection, 
the right of selectors to commonage after one-fourth of 
an area had been selected, the setting aside of commons 
for temporary purposes, the leasing of lands for pur- 
poses other than agricultural, and a readjustment, either 
for increase or decrease, of the rents paid by the pas- 
toral tenants of the Crown. Certain lands — special or 
town lands — were reserved for sale by auction, as was 
the right to sell by the same process all lands remain- 
ing unselected for a period of three years after the date 
of proclamation. Lands selected and afterwards for- 
feited were subject to the same provision, the quantities 
offered for sale being restricted to 200,000 acres in any 
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one year. The Act also provided for two million of 
acres being always kept open for selection. 

Four millions of acres of agricultural land were at 
once thrown open, and the 22nd of May, 1865, was fixed 
upon as the first day of selection. The first batches, of 
fifty-nine areas, were nearly all of them in the western 
districts of the colony, and some of the finest agricul- 
tural land possible was comprised within them. The 
Government Gazette of April the 22nd contained a list 
of the lands to be selected, and from that day crowds 
of intending settlers might be met with all over 
the west "prospecting" for land. Away they started 
in parties of twos, threes, and sometimes in tens and 
twenties, each of them provided with a plan or map of 
the areas in which they desired to select. Every allot- 
ment was visited, and its quality carefully compared 
with others. Many men spent an entire month in thus 
making themselves acquainted with the various areas, 
and when the day of selection arrived, there mustered 
in Melbourne, Greelong, and Hamilton (the three towns 
at which the selections were to take place), larger 
numbers of men having a more intimate acquaintance- 
ship with the soils of Victoria than had ever met 
together before. 

The mode of conducting, and the manner of making 
the selections, had been all carefully arranged and the 
necessary regulations published. There were two 
classes of selectors, or rather two kinds of selectors 
to be provided for. Under what is known as " Cum- 
ming's clause" of the Land Act of 1862, certificates 
had been granted to purchasers of land prior to that 
Act coming into operation. These certificates were 
intended as a sort of compensation for the high prices 
paid by many settlers under the auction system, and 
as a set off against the privileges of the free selector 
under the new law. The Act of 1865 held the rights 
and privileges of these certificates intact They had 
been granted in exact proportion to the number of 
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acres already purchased, when that number was under 
320. Certificate-holders not wishing to select, and 
desirous of purchasing at auction, could pay in their 
certificates at the rate of 4s. per acre. Of course they 
were received as value for the same amount of money, 
either on the fee simple or on the rent of lands selected, 
or the selector under certificate could pay for the fee 
simple of his land in eight yearly instalments, of 2s. 6d. 
each. 

Immediately on the intention of the Government 
with reference to the recognition of the rights of cer- 
tificate-holders being known, tin immense traffic in 
the certificates themselves commenced. Land specu- 
lators and squatters, desirous of adding to their freeholds 
at a low price, bought them up in thousands at prices 
varying from 5s. to 10s. per acre. Of course, selection 
under certificate, in common with the ordinary selec- 
tion by lease, was intended to be made available by 
those proposing to settle upon and improve the ground, 
and in order to ensure this, personal application in 
every instance was necessary. 

Besides the selector under certificate, there were 
the ordinary home-seekers to be provided for. At 
Melbourne, a building that had been erected for an 
exhibition in 1854, was used as a land-office, but at 
Hamilton, the chief point of attraction, an immense 
enclosure had to be erected, and into this enclosure on 
the morning of the 22nd of May, 1865, over 5,000 
intending selectors entered. The land-offices, or rather 
the enclosures around, or the ante-rooms attached to 
them, were thrown open to the public at nine o'clock 
in the morning and kept open for one hour. Each 
person on entering received a " lot ticket," upon the 
back of which he wrote his or her name. This ticket 
was deposited in a locked ballot-box. Every one who 
managed to get inside before ten o'clock received a 
lot ticket, and when this part of the work was con- 
cluded, selection commenced. The officiating land- 
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officer first of all mixed the tickets thoroughly, by 
turning the ballot box rapidly round upon an axis pro- 
vided for the purpose, and then taking out a ticket, 
called out the name of the person inscribed on the 
back thereof. Happy was the man who got an early 
call. He was already provided with a plan of the area 
in which he intended to select, and the character of 
each lot was not only carefully written down in his 
note-book, but held well in remembrance also. The first 
name called, — or the first hundred for that matter- 
would have little difficulty in making a selection, for, 
as far as land was concerned, " the world was all before 
them where to choose." Many a man stepped out of 
the land-office a thousand pounds richer than when he 
went in. The selector on being called, was requested 
to fill in a printed form of application for the precise 
piece of land he intended to select. The next cere- 
mony was to pay down, by way of rent for half a year, 
Is. for every acre contained in the lot. The process 
was repeated until all the allotments open had been 
selected, or all those whose names were in the box had 
been called. At Hamilton, 21,000 and odd acres were 
thrown open and the whole taken up. By far the 
greater part of it fell into the hands of actual settlers. 
At Melbourne, 40,000 acres were thrown open, but 
only some 6,000 selected. The difference in the quality 
or value of the land may be estimated from the fact 
that 'although there were 569 lot tickets issued, only 
36 persons actually selected. At Geelong the interest 
manifested was very slight, only 12 allotments being 
taken up. 

From this date the selection of land continued at 
short intervals in various parts of the colony through- 
out the year. In connection with the certificates and 
the land selections, quite a new industry sprang up. 
A regularly organised army of " mediums" or " dum- 
mies" was marched from land selection to land selec- 
tion, and being furnished by their employers with their 
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weapons in the shape of a certificate and half a year's 
rent, they waged an unceasing and not altogether an 
unsuccessful war upon the thousands of intending 
home-makers, who wandered about the country seeking 
for a resting-place. One of the regulations under which 
the new Land Act was administered, gave power to the 
land officer to take a declaration in writing from each 
person presenting himself as a selector, to the effect 
that the land he applied for was for his own personal 
uses, and that he did not act as the agent of another. 
This regulation was powerless to affect the " noble 
army of martyrs " which placed itself at the disposal of 
the land speculators of the period. The declaration, 
when required, was made with the utmost coolness, 
and the right, title, and interest of the dummy, handed 
over to the principal with as little ceremony or con- 
cealment as though the transaction were the most 
honourable in the world. 

When the selections in May took place, the organi- 
sation of the dummies was not quite perfect. The 
magnitude of the matter was not fully understood, and 
in consequence, at Hamilton, at Melbourne, and at 
Geelong, the chances of success were pretty nearly 
balanced between the bondjide and the dummy selector, 
the former indeed coming out of the fight in better 
condition than, under the circumstances, could have 
been expected. Taking the average of the first five 
days' selection at Hamilton, it was estimated that fully 
two-thirds of the whole land thrown open was selected 
for actual settlement This was a great improvement 
on the selections in 1862, when fully nine- tenths of 
the lands were taken up by land-jobbers and specu- 
lators. 

The "grand land scramble" commenced at Camper- 
down, on the 5th of June, when the Minister of Lands 
in person, assisted by an efficient staff of officers, 
conducted the proceedings. Eleven hundred applicants 
were present, the dummy element being largely repre- 
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sented. On the same day, 24,000 acres of land 
were thrown open for selection at Ararat, and out ot 
500 applications only three certificate-holders obtained 
sections of land, the remainder being taken up by " free 
selectors." The area Yalla-y-poora was nearly all 
absorbed by fanners and traders, and since then, sheep- 
farming on a small scale has been most successfully 
carried on there. The Camperdown selections con- 
tinued till the 13th of June, and then the venue was 
moved coastward, and Warrnambool, Sale, Belfast, and 
Portland became the great centres of attraction. The 
selections proceeded with varying success ; sometimes 
the interest of the dummies seemed to carry all before 
it, and then again the intending settler would come 
out triumphant. Now and then the calculations of 
both were overturned by the land they chiefly affected 
being withdrawn from selection altogether, but taking 
the whole of the first selections in the western country 
in a mass, the result was highly favourable to settle- 
ment. 

The people of the western districts are, almost 
entirely, of the pastoral and agricultural class, and a 
comparative moderation and "slowness" naturally 
enough characterised their proceedings ; but when the 
selections commenced on and in the neighbourhood of 
the more important and stirring of the gold-fields, a 
different feeling manifested itself. On the 26th of June, 
the land-office at Sandhurst (Bendigo) was thrown open, 
and then the real extent of the system of " dummyism" 
made itself felt The "mediums" became diver- 
sified in character. The squatter, when he commenced 
to employ agents for the purpose of contravening the 
spirit of the Land Act, invented a machinery that 
seemed at Bendigo likely to be turned against himself. 
Hitherto the dummies had been members of one large 
happy family. They were chiefly persons attached to 
or in the employ of the squatter. The stockmen, the 
shepherds, labourers, superintendents, tutors, gover- 
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nesses, men servants, and maid servants, had supplied 
the need, but as time wore on, outside competition ap- 
peared, and the sources of supply had to be extended. 

Several years had elapsed since the survey of the 
allotments offered for selection, and in the meantime 
very valuable improvements had been effected upon 
some of the best blocks. These improvements con- 
sisted of dams, wool-sheds, sheep-washes, and other 
valuable properties ; and a class of selectors sprang 
tip whose only design was to get possession of them. 
The object was, of course, a thoroughly disreputable 
one, but the man who one week could solemnly declare 
that the selection he desired to make was for his own 
sole use, when he was being paid for doing the work 
of another, found little difficulty in descending a step 
lower, and robbing the employer who paid him the 
wages of his iniquity. It was wonderful, however, to 
what an extent the old principle of " honour among 
thieves" held good. Of course, the "dummy" who 
made a good selection, could, if he chose, repudiate 
all connection with his employer, and retain the 
property ; or he could, on the other hand, have declined 
to select at all, and use the half-year's rent with which 
he had been entrusted for his own purposes. Both 
these things were done in a few instances, but they 
were so rare as to make little difference in the gross 
result 

On the evening preceding the day of selection at 
Sandhurst, the dummies arrived, each company of 
forty or fifty being under the command of a person 
specially appointed to and adapted for the service. 
They were comfortably lodged at the various hotels, 
and in the morning were mustered at some con- 
venient spot. Here they were furnished with cards 
upon which particulars of the lots to be selected were 
printed. They were instructed that if Lot A had been 
selected they were to take B, and so on till the list 
supplied them was exhausted. They were then en- 
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trusted with £32 10s. each, in cash (that being the 
amount of half a year's rent for the largest allotment 
that could be selected under certificate), and marched 
down to the land office. Here, in common with the 
men desirous of selecting for purposes of settlement, 
they were supplied with lot tickets, and here they re- 
mained until they had selected, or otherwise, as circum- 
stances might order. Before being entrusted with the 
money they signed an agreement to transfer the land 
to their employers, so that when the selection was over, 
they had only to receive their wages (£1 per day was 
the ordinary rate) and make arrangements, if possible, 
for another job. 

The area selected at Sandhurst on the day in question 
was called Yallook, and contained over 25,000 acres 
of good land. The result of the selection in this area 
may be taken as an example of the effects produced 
upon settlement by the competition of the tl dummy " 
with the bond fide selector. Nine only of the latter 
class succeeded in making selections ; sixty-five of the 
dummies were fortunate in being called, and made the 
selections indicated to them by their employers. The 
settlers obtained possession of nearly 3,000 acres, the 
squatter succeeded to the extent of 17,000 acres. At 
the end of twelve months, that is, in July, 1866, the 
whole of the nine free selectors were living on the 
ground. They had ploughed and put under crop over 
200 acres of their land ; they had all built good sub- 
stantial houses; had sunk wells and formed dams; 
and exhibited all the indications of a flourishing settle- 
ment. Their improvements varied in value from £10 
to £450 each. One of the best allotments had been 
selected by a digger from Bendigo, who within the 
twelve months had all the belongings of a well-to-do 
English farm-house around him. The settlers, together 
with their wives, children, and other relations (it was 
no unusual thing to see three generations of a family in 
the one house), numbered about fifty. In contrast to 
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this, the sixty-five lots selected by the dummies were 
enclosed in one fence, and this was the only attempt 
at improvement; of settlement there was absolutely 
none. Some other areas in the neighbourhood had 
fallen entirely into the hands of the squatters, and 
contained not one single instance of settlement within 
their bounds. 

A very few days after the selection of Tallook, at 
Sandhurst, a still more valuable country was thrown 
open at Inglewood. The areas for selection were 
described as Slieve-Sullivan, Hull, and Belle-Latrobe. 
These areas were all situate on the east bank of the 
river Loddon, and the two latter, besides having front- 
ages to the river, were intersected by the Serpentine, 
an ana-branch of the Loddon. 

From the first days of the colony this part of the 
country had ever been held in high repute. The early 
history of the Lower Loddon has already been referred 
to, and during the latter years of the gold-fields it had 
always maintained its character for fertility and rich- 
ness. For many years the rich pasture plains of the 
Lower Loddon were comparatively unknown. Those 
who knew them best were among the earliest and most 
successful of Victorian adventurers. In the old days, 
before the gold was dreamed about, marvellous tales of 
the richness of the country had been told. Whenever 
a bullock-driver or a shepherd from the Lodd.on met 
with one of his fellows from a less favoured country, 
the value of the land a down the river " was a never- 
failing theme for thought and comment. The plains 
were neither so broad nor so long as those of the far 
west, but they were far more pleasant and far more 
profitable ; and the quality of the wool and the beef 
and the mutton grown on the banks of the river fully 
testified to the truth of the one statement, and a man's 
eyes could convince him of the other. 

When the diggers of 1851-2 rushed away from 
Bendigo to the much- vaunted Mount Korong, it was 
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impossible for them to traverse the Loddon country 
without being struck with its peculiarities of beauty 
and value. The widespread and undulating plains, 
the quaintly-formed and queerly-placed belts of timber, 
the long silver thread-like grass, with the profusion of 
natural herbs that carpeted the ground ; the bright and 
sparkling river — then running rapidly between its deep 
precipitous banks — the thousand strange forms of beauty 
and wonder that were presented to them as they lingered 
on their journey, formed a contrast so striking when 
compared with the ranges of Forest Creek and Bendigo, 
that for years after they told strange stories of the 
pleasant country they had passed through. Gold-fields 
higher up the river diverted attention away from the Ser- 
pentine end of it, and for a long time the Lower Loddon 
continued to be, comparatively, unknown. Whilst the 
" new blood " of the colony was rushing hither and 
thither in search of gold, and throve or otherwise, as 
the. chances and changes of a digging life varied, the 
poor but plucky pioneer of twenty years before, grew 
rich by fattening the sheep and bullocks, for which he 
now found a ready market on the gold-fields around. 
" Boiling down " was an almost forgotten legend of 
the past, and the flocks and herds no longer crowded 
each other, for faster than they increased they were 
sent to market 

Thei rush tolnglewood in 1860 was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the " River of the Plains." 
Some thirty thousand people were suddenly collected 
together in a little triangle of wood that pierced, in 
common with a hundred others, the thick " Mallee " 
with which this part of the Loddon is bounded on the 
west With a not inconsiderable portion of this thirty 
thousand, gold was plentiful, and a desire for good things 
in the shape of eating and drinking is one of the first 
attendants upon a state of pecuniary prosperity. 
Luxuries, like other things, are all relative, and milk 
and eggs, with an occasional pat of butter, are to the 
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digger pleasant changes from " mutton and damper." 
The first gallon of milk, the first dozen of eggs, and 
the first pound of butter sent from the banks of the 
Loddon into Inglewood, formed the first chapter in 
the new history, and the pages of the book have been 
added to every day since. The early lines of the 
history were not written quickly. A good deal of 
old-fashioned feeling had to be overcome before a fair 
start was obtained. Bullocks and sheep had a sort of 
prescriptive right to the banks of the river and to the 
country on either side of it. Corn and cabbage, the 
first in the shape of flour and the second made up into 
il figs " of tobacco, had hitherto always been imported 
from the sea-board, and the idea of growing either one 
or the other was looked upon as a direct contravention 
of the decrees of Providence. Beef, mutton, and wool 
had hitherto been the prime products of the Lower 
Loddon, and so, it was argued, it ought to be till the 
end of the chapter. 

At this time of day, and after the experience of the 
last five years, it is wonderful how strongly and well 
the old faith was adhered to. The long and oft- 
recurring droughts, the character of the soil, the fact 
that nothing but grass and wild herbs ever had been 
grown there, were all quoted as reasons for not making 
a change. People were hard to convince, however, 
and men who wanted homes, and others who would 
have been glad to have these home-makers furnish 
them with food, professed to believe that the rich soil, 
through the grass of which the sheep and cattle waded 
half covered with sweet herbs, might, with a little 
trouble, be brought into very decent order for the use 
of men. 

Some Chinamen, whom the riches of the scrub had 
drawn from their " mud-larking " for gold among the 
sludge of Bendigo towards the banks of the Loddon, 
were among the first to turn to practical account the 
idea of supplying Inglewood with vegetables from the 
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river. The almond-eyed ones had found the deep 
sinking of the Inglewood lead disagree with them; 
they would willingly puddle sludge, and wash u head- 
ings " and " tailings " all day for a pennyweight of 
ffold, but to work a week, and then get nothing but 
abour for thoir work, was beyond their comprehension. 
The gold at Inglewood, lying for the most part low in 
the ground, large in size and scattered in position, was 
never held in very high favour with " John Chinaman." 
" John," however, is not fond of giving up, and the 
diggings below-ground not suiting him, he turned his 
attention to the surface, and began to dig for cabbage 
instead of nuggets. 

The first Chinese garden in the Lower Loddon was 
not more than half an acre in extent, but every inch of 
it was "good as gold." Within six weeks of the 
owner putting his first spade into it, he was selling 
" Chinese cabbage " to the hotel-keepers and diggers 
of Inglewood, and he has gone on doing the same 
thing every day since. 

On some parts of the river, farming had been carried 
on to a small extent tor several years, and at the land 
selection of 1862 the number of farmers had been added 
to. They were successful, and high prices were paid by 
them for land during the years 1863-4. The 5th, 6th, 
and 7 th of July were named as the days for the first 
selection at Inglewood. The land to be thrown open 
comprised nearly the whole of the allotments unselected 
in 1862. They were, for the most part, of first-class 
quality, and eagerly sought after by the free selector 
and the squatter. On the part of the latter the most 
elaborate preparations were made to evade the Act 
Rendered bold by their success at Sandhurst, the 
dummies arrived at Inglewood in crowds, flying colours 
from the tops of the coaches that conveyed them, and 
announcing their approach with trumpets and drums. 
The hotels made special preparations for them. Cart- 
loads of extra bedding had been imported for the 
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occasion, and every available room in the town was 
packed three deep. A spirited theatrical manager 
opened a theatre " for a short season," and, after the 
performances, let out his seats as sleeping-places, at 
one shilling each for the night. 

When, on the morning of the 6th July, the me- 
diums and dummies assembled at the land-office in 
hundreds, the intending free selectors had reason to 
think very lightly of their chances of success ; and when, 
as the land-office was about to be opened, three or four 
other coach-loads arrived, their hopes went down to 
zero. Of course, as the spirits of the free selectors 
flagged, the feeling of triumph on the part of the 
dummies manifested itself more strongly, and their 
manners and appearance were those of men who had 
already gained a victory without the trouble of a 
struggle. When their feelings were at the highest, 
and they were expecting the door of the land-office to 
be opened, a bill was posted from a window announcing 
the withdrawal of the whole of the allotments from 
selection. Those who were present will never forget 
the look of blank astonishment that crossed the coun- 
tenances of the crowd when the tenour of the notice 
was understood. They looked each other in the face, 
and were speechless. At first, the free selectors were 
as astonished as the dummies, but a moment's thought 
reassured them, and in an instant a ringing cheer for 
Mr. Grant, the Minister of Lands, testified to the 
thorough appreciation of the wisdom that had thus 
frustrated an attempt that, if successful, must have 
proved most disastrous to the interests of the district 
Had the selection been proceeded with, the intending 
settler would have stood a very poor chance indeed. As 
the matter stood they were disappointed, and had lost 
very much valuable time, but they were content to wait. 

The first shock over, the dummies took the affair very 
coolly. Their wages and expenses were guaranteed, 
and the failure would eventually be the means of pro- 

p 
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curing them another day's employment They waited 
about for the chance of the order of withdrawal being 
rescinded, but towards the evening the horses were 
put to, and they drove away ; but without any colours 
flying or trumpet sounding. The miscarriage cost the 
organisers of the dummy force rather more than £2,000. 
The next selection was announced for the 23rd of 
August, and in the interval the free selectors busied 
themselves learning more of the country, and the 
dummies had their plans reorganised. 

Lands were thrown open for selection at seventeen 
offices on the same day. This suited the free selectors 
capitally ; for, as a rule, the settler had his preference 
as to location, and would rather have his pet spot in 
his own neighbourhood than a piece of better land 
further afield. The dummy and his employer were not 
so well pleased, for it was impossible to have a suffi- 
ciently large body of mediums at each of the seventeen 
offices. The intending settlers in each district were, 
therefore, subjected to less competition. At Ingle- 
wood, fully three-fourths of the intending selectors 
were intending settlers likewise. Out of 1,500 per- 
sons who presented themselves at the land-office, only 
295 were certificate-holders, and several of these were 
farmers who had retained, instead of selling, their 
right. 

It was not a little interesting to note the difference be- 
tween the genuine and the dummy selector, as they 
presented themselves to exercise their right of selection. 
They were very easily distinguished the one from the 
other. The settler would pore anxiously over a map upon 
which were set forth the various lots to be selected, and 
after carefully comparing the relative value of those that 
remained, point out with great earnestness the lot he 
preferred. The dummy, on the contrary, would advance 
with a jaunty air, throw down a printed list supplied 
to him, and desire the officer to give him the first lot 
on the list that remained open, pay his money, and 
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saunter out of the room, perfectly contented with his 
day's work and wages. 

Selections were held on the same day at Sandhurst, 
Camperdown, Beechworth, Wangaratta, Portland, 
Chiltern, Longwood, Avoca, Hamilton, Ararat, Sale, * 
Stawell, Heathcote, and some other less im- 
portant places. At Sandhurst the selectors were, 
almost without exception, of the dummy class — 
most of them taken to the town for the purpose. 
At Camperdown no certificates were used, and the 
whole number of the allotments thrown open were 
selected. At Beechworth — the centre of the Ovens 
mining district — the selections were very small. The 
same remark applies to Chiltern, a mining town about 
thirty miles distant. At Wangaratta, a town with 
plenty of good agricultural land in its neighbourhood, 
nearly 12,000 acres were selected, chiefly by settlers. 
At Portland, a town standing on the bay of that name, 
there were only four applicants, and the business was 
over in a few minutes. At Avoca, nearly 9,000 acres 
were selected by about forty-seven persons. At Hamil- 
ton, 1,400 persons applied, and the work of selection 
occupied the greater part of three days. At Heathcote, 
the excitement ended in a free fight, in the course of 
which the temporary fence erected around the land- 
office was knocked down, and several persons injured. 

With varying fortunes, attended by no little anxiety 
and care, did the selection of land continue through 
the remainder of 1865-6. During the latter year there 
was thrown open for selection, at land-offices situate in 
thirty-four different districts in the colony, 1,403,024 
acres of agricultural land. Before the days of selection, 
however, there was withdrawn, for various reasons, 
107,842 acres, thus leaving 1,295,182 acres open for 
actual settlement Out of this quantity, 278,445 acres 
were selected under certificate, and 465,492 acres under 
the ordinary leasing clauses of the Act. 

The gross result of the operations of the new Land 
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Law at the end of 1866 was that 4,465,240 acres of 
land had been thrown open for selection by the Govern- 
ment; and of this quantity, 559,423 acres had been 
taken up under certificate, and 2,011,749 acres under 
lease. Of the quantity originally selected, 38,000 
acres were declared forfeit because of the non-payment 
of rent ; and selections to the extent of 113,827 acres 
were disallowed, chiefly on the grounds that the selec- 
tors had acted as the agents of others, or had agreed 
to sell their interest in the land without having ful- 
filled the required conditions of improvement or occu- 
pation. 

During the latter months of 1866, a special inspec- 
tion of the settlements effected under the new Land Law 
was made. It was found that 2,519 selectors had settled 
upon and improved their land. The residents upon 
the allotments so improved — consisting of the settlers 
and families, with, in a few instances, their hired ser- 
vants—numbered 7,647 people. 706,800 acres had 
been actually improved either by cropping or fencing ; 
and the money value of the improvements so effected 
amounted to £437,338. The new settlers possessed of 
live stock, 4,350 horses, 27,180 head of cattle, and 
180,000 sheep. 

This return shows that fully one-half of the selectors 
under the ordinary leasing-clauses of the Act, had 
become actual home-makers upon and improvers of 
the land. 

These settlers had many difficulties to contend with. 
First of all, the chances of the mode of selection had 
cast some of their lots in parts of the country distant 
from the homes they had hitherto occupied. This was 
invariably the cause of considerable expense ; and, in 
many instances, existing interests and connections had 
to be sacrificed in order to take possession of the 
newly-acquired holding. Then the undue and un- 
healthy competition that took place had the effect of 
increasing the "earth hunger" of the people; and 
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many a man who would otherwise have been content 
and anxious to wait until his savings had increased, 
was forced into the work of settlement with inadequate 
means and under unfavourable circumstances. The 
same influence had unfavourably affected others some- 
what differently situated. Many of the intending 
settlers had travelled all over the country, examin- 
ing into the quality of the land and the conve- 
nience of its position with reference to markets, &c., 
whose means fully justified them in undertaking the 
responsibility of selecting 50, 100, or even 150 acres, 
who, when their turn for selection arrived, found that 
all the smaller blocks had been absorbed, chiefly by 
certificate-holders, and that they must either decline to 
select altogether, or take a lot greatly in excess of 
their requirements or means. This evil was remedied 
afterwards by the Minister of Lands allowing selectors, 
under certain restrictions, to subdivide their lots with 
others desirous of settling upon small allotments. 
The first season was against them also. For the most 
part, they entered upon their land in the midst of a 
drought longer and more severe than Victoria had 
suffered from for years ; and the simple means of 
warding off the dangers of drought were not so largely 
taken advantage of then as now. To the long drought 
of 1865-6, and the "pluck" of the new class of land- 
owners created in those years, may, for the greater 
part, be attributed the formation of dams and the 
sinking of wells now so general all over the country. 
Under the old state of things, the rivers alone were 
depended upon ; and when the water failed in one part 
of the country, the stock was moved to another. The 
settlement of the country renders such a mode of pro- 
ceeding impossible; and now squatters and farmers 
alike look upon the conservation of water as among 
their most profitable duties. 

Notwithstanding the grave disadvantages under , 
which it laboured, settlement proved profitable, even 
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in its first year ; and Victoria, instead of being a large 
importer of corn and flour, assisted, by its exports, to 
make the English loaf of 1867 a cheap one. There 
are many places in Victoria to which, ten years before, 
Chilian wheat had been carted from the sea-board of 
the colony, at a cost of from £20 to £100 per ton for 
carriage alone, that, in the year 1867, grew and sold 
wheat for the English market, at a profit 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Free Selection — The Forty-second Clause — Homos at Last— Diggers' 

Homes. 

Satisfactory as has been the settlement in Victoria 
since 1865, under the ordinary clauses of the Land 
Law, it by no means includes the whole or the most 
interesting and valuable phase of home-making that 
has taken place. 

In order to give the intending settler as equal a 
chance as possible with the land-jobber and the 
squatter, the system of selection by lot was adopted. 
Difficulties in the way of its working had been fore- 
seen all along ; but it was chosen out of numerous 
other schemes as being the one best adapted to the 
purpose. It was strongly objectionable in the working, 
nevertheless. Men had to travel long distances and 
incur considerable expense in search of land. If they 
were fortunate enough to have an opportunity of 
selecting, it was often in inconvenient parts of the 
country. These difficulties were inseparable from a 
system of selection after survey. Long before the 
Land Act became law, there existed a large class of 
persons who, whilst they were desirous of commencing 
to form a permanent home for their families, found it 
necessary to occupy themselves at other employments. 
Such men were to be found in large numbers on the 
various digging townships, and in the employment of 
farmers and squatters all over the country. They 
could always save a little money, but in order to con- 
tinue to do so, it was requisite for them to remain in 
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the town or district where they could, from connection 
or other circumstances, most readily obtain work. To 
give men such as these allotments of land in strange 
parts of the country, was simply repeating the story of 
the white elephant over again. 

The genuine home-maker had his feelings and fancies 
too in reference to the whereabouts of his intended 
abiding-place, and he objected to the whirl of a ballot- 
box or the tossing of a coin deciding the question. 
Thousands of gold-miners and others had resided for 
years on the little plot of land secured to them by 
their "miner's-right;" and to extend this holding at 
some time or other was the darling ambition of most 
of them. Year by year they had added some improve- 
ment to the hut or the piece of ground surrounding it, 
and the place was already "home" to them, nor did 
they care to change it. Hard-headed, practical people 
will perhaps smile at this ; but it's a mystery how the 
love of the land grows t upon a man. There are in 
Victoria thousands of miners, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
members of all the various trades and callings 
that the industry and requirements of a busy country 
call into being, who would rather abide on the hill- 
side where they pitched their tents years ago, than 
have ten times the quantity of the richest river-bank 
in the world. 

It was with a view to furnish residences and settle- 
ment on a small scale for the people on the gold-fields 
that the 42nd section of the Amending Land Act 
was framed. Its purposes were not considered of 
the highest importance, and, indeed, little attention 
was paid to it when first it became part of the Land 
Act. The whole section is contained in less than one 
hundred words, yet that one little paragraph has proved 
itself of more value than all the rest of the Land Law 
put together. It is the real " home-maker's friend/' 
and in time to come the majority of homes in Victoria 
will be commenced and made under its provisions. 
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The section specifies that the Governor in Council 
may issue licences for the occupation of not more than 
twenty acres of land on any gold-field, the terms and 
conditions of such licence to be approved of by the 
Governor in Council. How it may have been in any 
other hands it is impossible to say, but under Mr. 
Grant's administration of the Land Law the clause was 
contrived to contain within itself the principle of all 
others for which Land Law reformers had been working 
for years, namely, " Free Selection before Survey." 

Not only did the Minister of Lands so contrive the 
42nd section of the Act, but immediately on the eva- 
sions under the leasing clauses taking place, he framed 
regulations by which the principle of free selection 
became the basis of all selection and of all settlement. 
The regulations for the administration of the clause 
defined that any person over twenty-one years of age, 
having decided upon taking up any piece of Crown 
land within a reasonable distance of a gold-field, and 
not more than twenty acres in extent, could establish 
his right to application for the land by placing at each 
of its four corners a peg standing not less than three feet 
out of the ground. The boundaries of each allotment 
were in all possible cases to conform with the Govern- 
ment lines of survey. Upon one of the pegs was to be 
posted a notice of the intention to apply for the land ; 
then an intimation of the intention had to be given to 
the district surveyor, who caused a survey to be made, 
and who reported to a board appointed for the purpose 
whether it was desirable to grant the allotment or not. 
Objections were heard by the members of the board at 
the same time. The application having been recom- 
mended — and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
this recommendation was made — the Board of Land and 
Works ordered a licence to issue. The rent was fixed 
at two shillings per acre per annum, and the mode 
of obtaining the Crown grant of the land was simple 
and inexpensive. Very soon after the first regulations 
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were issued the area that could be selected was increased 
to eighty acres ; now it is proposed to reduce the rent, 
increase the maximum number of acres to 640, and to 
extend the operation of the clause all over the colony. 
Already 400,000 acres of land are held by settlers 
tinder the 42nd section of the Land Act, and the result 
has been all that could be desired. 

Immediately on the issue of the regulations (in May, 
1865) many of the men who had attended land selec- 
tion after land selection without being called until 
every acre worth having had been taken up, and thou- 
sands of others who had almost ceased to hope for land, 
because that thrown open was far away from the place 
in which they worked, commenced to " peg-out " their 
pet pieces. The country was dotted all over with white 
pillars, and newspaper proprietors made small fortunes 
from the notice it was requisite for the intending selec- 
tors to advertise. Surveyors were at a premium, and 
those who chose to work made money enough in a 
month to keep them for a year. The officers of the 
Land department were worked to death, and the Minister 
of Lands himself had the busiest time of all. Fast as 
applications were made, commissions were appointed to 
inquire into them, and soon as the recommendation 
was received the work of improvement commenced. 
Fences were extended, huts enlarged, ground trenched, 
ploughs and spades were at work night and day, 
mighty trees were felled, the virgin plain, ages old, was 
turned up, seeds sown, and crops growing to an extent 
that nobody had dreamed of three months before. 

It was like the transformation-scene of a pantomime. 
Countless acres which the traveller used to ride over on a 
"bee-line" became intersected with fences ; mountain 
sides, hitherto deemed almost inaccessible (and so they 
had been " according to law " ), were stripped of their 
trees, and the rich brown loam scented the air with a 
BWeetness and delicacy of perfume that acacia blossoms 
had failed to afford. Corn-fields and vineyards vied with 
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each other which should be formed first ; and whilst old- 
fashioned people were saying "We will have homes 
by-and-by," the homes were made, and the hitherto 
barren hill-tops and cattle-bearing plains were covered 
with a verdure entirely new to them. It was a change 
to be remembered for ever, and talked about whenever 
pleasant things are said. Only those who had travelled 
the country immediately before and immediately after 
the " 42nd era " can properly understand the change. 

Many were the hardships these new home-makers 
had to encounter. To most of them the work was new 
and strange, but their whole heart was in it, and that 
made it easy. The season was a dry and disagreeable 
one. In some districts the soil was so hard from the 
long-continued drought that ploughing was impossible. 
Under such circumstances it was a grand sight to see 
the settler take his spade and turn over ground that 
horses and oxen "jibbed" at. Altogether within 
twelve months after the provisions of the 42nd section 
had been understood and acted upon, licences to occupy 
226,000 acres of land had been issued to 6,564 intend- 
ing settlers. When the inspection at the end of 1866 
was made, many of the licences to occupy had not been 
issued more than three or four months, nor any of 
them for more than twelve months. The work of inspec- 
tion was imperfect in its character, and many districts 
were left unreported upon altogether, yet, from actual 
visits paid from farm to farm, it was ascertained that 
4,745 licencees, holding 182,548 acres of land, had im- 
proved their properties to the extent of £283,058 0s. 6d. 

In order to estimate aright the extent and signifi- 
cance of this expenditure and improvement, it must be 
remembered that the selectors in question were com- 
posed of, for the most part, working men. There were 
amongst them tenant farmers, who had many of them 
been paying high rents to those who had either at 
auction or during the earlier selections obtained posses- 
sion of the land at low prices. To these may be added 
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farmers owning their farms, and desirous of increasing 
them in size. The selections made by these men were 
mostly in the neighbourhood of their old holdings, and 
testified to the profitable character of farming in the 
various localities. Another large class of free selec- 
tors consisted of farm labourers. These men, as a rule, 
when settled and steady, had always been able to save 
£20 or £30 out of each year's wages. In many cases 
this money had been nearly valueless to them, and they 
sought with avidity a means of investing it, and at 
the same time making homes for their wives and 
children. By far the largest number of licencees, 
however, was drawn from the working men employed 
in various ways on the gold-fields. 

Whilst mining has of late years lost much of its 
profitable character to the individual worker, it has at 
the same time become less . speculative. Men have 
settled down to mining in certain districts as regularly 
and as systematically as is usual with the followers of 
any other industry. The puddler, among alluvial dig- 
gers, had long been a recognised and fixed institution ; 
and, generally, there was as little of the changeable 
about the puddler as there is about a lighthouse- 
keeper when on duty. Month after month, and year 
after year, in old gullies that had been "worked out " 
and deserted over and over again, on surface hills, and 
from the headings and tailings of old gold-washings, 
the puddler carts his almost worthless wash-dirt, and 
coins gold out of it. They rank among the most steady 
and prosperous of diggers, and some of the pleasantest 
homes in Victoria have been formed by them. Hidden 
away in quiet nooks behind the ranges that encircle 
the gold-land where they work, the puddler's farm and 
garden may be found, adding an element of beauty to 
the scene, and testifying to the well-doing of the owner. 

There existed in every part of Victoria, the digger 
pure and simple. The man who, holding to the 
faith of the old times, would rather take the chances 
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of fortune, and dig on " his own hook," than work in 
the best quartz claim in the colony for the highest 
possible wages. The charms of the old free-and-easy 
digging life remained with all its force for them ; but 
the times had changed, and the men had changed with 
them. " Wives and weans " had become by no means 
unusual adjuncts of the digger's home, and though 
erratic in his own movements, he desired a pleasant 
and a sure abiding-place for them. The little plot of 
ground he could claim under his miner's right was not 
sufficient for his purposes, and as soon as the 42nd sec- 
tion came into force, thousands of diggers lengthened 
their cords, and commenced home-making in earnest, 
and right pleasant homes they have made. It is quite a 
common thing for these men to work away at their little 
farms for a month or two, and then, some fine morn- 
ing, to fold up their little " six-by-eight " tents, and a 
pair of blankets, and with pick and shovel on shoulder, 
start off for some gully ten or twenty miles away, of 
which they have, by some means that diggers only 
understand, heard good news. There they will dig for a 
few weeks, returning home, if possible, every Saturday 
night. 

Diggers — that is diggers on their own account— are 
great believers in " Saturday half-holidays." In their 
mode of observing the holiday they differ somewhat 
from the English clerk or draper's assistant. The 
morning will generally be devoted to " washing up " 
a few loads or tubs of u stuff/ ' Dinner time is " twelve 
sharp," and then should the diggers belong to the 42nd, 
or home-making brigade, attired in perfectly clean suits 
of clothes, and with pipes of tobacco in their mouths, 
they start off on the ten or twelve-mile walk home. From 
the time of arrival till the first glimpse of daylight 
on Monday morning, when they commence the return 
journey, the time is fully employed. First of all the 
weak places in the fence have to be looked to and re- 
paired ; then, the pig or cow has to be inspected and 
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petted, and their future fate (in the shape of pork, or 
milk, or butter) speculated upon. In all probability 
the firewood for the coming week has to be got in, a 
shelf put up, or a cupboard fixed, and in the proper 
season a few sheets of bark stripped and stacked as an 
instalment towards roofing-in the dairy, or building 
another sleeping-room for the children. Altogether 
the married miner manages to make a pretty busy 
time of his Saturday half-holiday. As for the single 
digger he does his week's washing on Saturday after- 
noon, " tidies up " his tent, smokes more pipes of to- 
bacco than usual, and then, if he has any spare time, 
sits down, and after grumbling a little, wishes he were 
married, and so he takes his first step towards home- 
making. 

The work of settlement under the Amending Land 
Act of 1865 resulted within one year in the settle- 
ment of 14,500 people. These persons had expended, 
in labour and money, £630,000 upon the improve- 
ment of about 890,000 acres of land. There is ample 
room for hundreds of thousands of others to do as the 
settlers of 1866-7-8 have done. Some notes made on 
a journey just at the end of the first year of settle- 
ment, 1867, may, by describing the class of settlers 
and settlement met with, in various parts of the country, 
serve in some degree as a guide for those who desire 
to make a home in this other England on the other 
side of the world. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A Journey — Flemington — Melbourne from the Plain — Sunbuiy — Gis- 
bourn — Woodend — Carlsruhe — Kyneton — Lancefield — Morand- 
ing— Pyalong— Heathcote— Redcastle— TheGoulbourn — Whroo — 
Rush worth — Waranga — Moora — Redesdale — Elphinston — Chew- 
ton — Castlemaine — The Chinaman and the Pig — Opium Buttons — 
Spurious Gold. 

The traveller in search of signs of settlement under 
the new Land Act in V ictoria must leave Melbourne 
and get some forty or fifty miles into the country be- 
fore he meets with the home-making he is in search of. 
The intending settler himself could not possibly follow 
a better example. Indeed the best advice that could 
be given to an immigrant on his arrival in Melbourne 
would be, to get out of it. There are, of course, special 
handicraftsmen to whom this would not apply, but 
nine-tenths of the failures that have occurred in the 
colony have been caused by the gathering together 
of the people in the large towns. 

If, instead of taking the railway for fifty or a 
hundred miles, the traveller, for the sake of turning 
into the by-paths and visiting the out-of-the-way 
villages, takes the road, he will be struck with a great 
change, should bis notions of the way to Mount Alex- 
ander be derived from descriptions written before the 
" fifties " were ended, or indeed after the next decade 
was no longer in its infancy. Instead of meeting and 
overtaking troops of teams and travellers, he will 
have to follow a nearly solitary way. At intervals the 
long line of Macadam will be broken into, at angles 
more or less acute, by lanes dull as those of Devon, 
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and not unfrequently, quite as beautiful. Out of these 
lanes will labour the heavily-laden bullock- waggon or 
horse-team, making its way from an unseen farm or 
station to the nearest town or railway station. Evqry 
now and then he will be startled by a shrill whistle 
echoing between the hills on his left ; and presently a 
line of white vapour and. then the flashings of brightly- 
polished engines or carriage-fittings will tell him 
whether the train is going " up " to Melbourne, all 
down hill, or " down " to Sandhurst, over a road upon 
which the much-abused " fifth wheel of a coach " — 
found so useful at Mount Cenis — would be not simply 
invaluable now, but if known years ago might have 
saved the colony money. 

Passing by Flemington — a town that seems to have 
been established for the special benefit of wheelwrights 
and trainers of race-horses— the settlement reached is 
of a type not to be dreamed of by the humble home- 
maker. The more prominent houses and their belong- 
ings bear evidence of being the abiding-places of 
" merchant men who have made much money," and 
who are not afraid to spend it. 

When the traveller has gained the highest point 
beyond Flemington, or perhaps a little farther on, he 
will find it worth his while to " left about turn," and 
have a parting view of the country he is leaving. 
People often travel long distances without seeing a 
scene so beautiful. Melbourne, with its well-formed 
and handsome streets running at right angles with 
each other, the river Yarra-Yarra, gently winding, 
forming its southern boundary, stands out bold and 
well-defined on its east and western hills. Down along 
the river-bank, masses of masonry, formed of dark 
blue stone, stand like ramparts with arms thrown in to 
guard the valley that intersects the city from north to 
south. From every more prominent position a tower 
or a steeple rises, and at intervals the blocks of houses 
are broken by banks, parliament houses, public libra- 
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ries, Government houses, and trading palaces. To the 
west and south the bay appears with its well-defined 
water-line, and ships as grand as the proudest city of 
the world can boast. To the left rises Collingwood ; 
dear to the " horny-handed son of toil " who prefers 
talking at public meetings to working for his living, 
to the nondescripts of the softer sex, whose means 
will not carry them to South Yarra or St. Kilda, and 
to the mysterious individuals who parade their names 
on brass plates in Collins Street and its offshoots, as 
agents, parliamentary, mining, or commercial. Beyond 
lies Richmond, a real " Richmond-on-the-Hill," with 
a good deal of flat surrounding it, made fragrant with 
tan-yards and festive by Cremorne. 

Over the river, which here winds sharp round upon 
its course, is Hawthorn, buried in bosky dells and 
pasture lands, while away in the far distance, the in- 
terval being broken by pleasant villages, rise the Plenty 
ranges. Skirting the bay is St. Kilda and Brighton, 
with their smart villas and still smarter owners. 
Running out like a narrow thread into the water is 
Schnapper Point, and away, cloud-like and dim, 
Queenscliffe and the Heads. Geelong is down that 
way too, but hid from sight. As the eye travels back, 
Williamstown — dear little fishing village of melan- 
choly memories and peculiar people — breaks upon the 
sight. Hereabouts may be found, on a close inspection, 
the batteries, the guns, and the men who are to defend 
Melbourne from the "proud invader," when he 
manages to pass the " infernal machines " placed for 
his especial benefit at the Heads. 

Should the wind be blowing south, it will be worth 
while for the man whose road is up-country, to take a 
long-drawn breath of the salt scent that sweeps to- 
wards him from that quarter. He will enjoy this 
more, however, when he returns to Melbourne, and 
especially if his return is delayed, as the home-maker's 
possibly may be, for years. To one who has lived 

Q 
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amid the scenes and sounds of the Australian bush for 
some years, say five or six, or half-a-score, there are 
few sensations more grateful than the first sniff of 
the sea. This is especially the case if the traveller 
towards the coast has had a " northerly burster " blow- 
ing behind him during the day. As a rule, when the 
hot winds have been blowing the hottest and the 
strongest, when the dust has been rolling in denser 
clouds than usual — and both these things happen 
occasionally in Victoria — the wind from the south is 
pretty sure to come up an hour or two before the sun 
goes down. Everyone enjoys the change brought by 
the shifting of the wind, but no one more than the 
traveller from beyond the Dividing Range. The passing 
from the hot north to the delicious south wind is a 
thing to be felt, not talked, or read, or written about. 
To enjoy it thoroughly, the railway train should be left 
at the Keilor road. The carriage should be exchanged 
for a trap — if possible for a " no-top " buggy, attached 
to a horse that cannot travel more and never travels 
less than eight miles an hour. The horse and trap 
should be driven by an American (he must be an 
American, and if possible an importation of " King 
Cobb's," for then he won't trouble his passenger ^ith a 
single remark during the drive to town), and if other 
things are " comformable," the eight miles' drive from 
Keilor will take away any lassitude and weariness that 
may have resulted from long living up country. The 
breeze blows over the long level plain, " neat as im- 
ported" from the south pole. It has all the briny 
freshness of the icebergs across which it has travelled, 
with just a perceptible odour of the fragrance it 
gathered whilst sweeping through the garden valleys 
of Tasmania, — the only bit of land it meets with on 
its long journey from the waste of waters sailed over 
by brave old Captain Cook a hundred years ago. 

The traveller, northward bound, will, however, if he 
follows the custom of the country, have started on his 
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journey early in the morning, so that all this talk about 
the south wind will be lost upon him, for it rarely blows 
till the afternoon. If he times his journey properly, he 
may experience all the pleasures referred to when he 
returns " to town," 

Half an hour's drive will suffice to leave the mansions 
of Flemington and of Moonee Ponds behind, and then 
pleasant and well-settled country is passed through, 
having the township of Bulla for its centre. Then 
comes Sunbury, for a long time the northern temporary 
terminus of the Melbourne and Murray River Railway ; 
and until the same railway was opened to Woodend, one 
of the busiest townships in the colony. Its glory of trade 
has departed now. Once it revelled in hotels without 
number, and many were the revellings held there. 
Now, the proprietor of a dilapidated barn-like structure 
professes to afford accommodation to man and beast, 
but the provision made for the former is barely fit for 
the latter, and the traveller will find the time of his 
stay at Sunbury fully occupied by chasing the fowls, 
that wage fierce war upon the oats provided for his 
horse. There are plenty of pleasant places round 
about Sunbury, but the proprietors thereof carefully 
eschew the town, and turn their heads aside when 
driving to the railway station close by, and so Sunbury 
suffers. 

On the top of a bald and barren hill close by the 
town, is situate a pretty extensive branch of the 
Government industrial schools, where the parent 
deserted children of the colony are allowed to burn 
their eyes out during the summer, and become 
demoralised when the winter evenings are long enough 
and dark enough to allow disreputable people, who are 
not deserted, to prowl about. The management of these 
schools has improved of late years ; but, at one time, 
they were sadly mismanaged, or rather not managed 
at all. 

Sunbury is famous for villas and valuable to volun- 
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teers. In its neighbourhood is to be found nearly all 
the essential elements of natural beauty in scenery, 
and the banks of its creek and the valleys between its 
ranges are dotted with the abodes of what it is the 
fashion to designate "elegant wealth.'' 

Every year the volunteer force of the colony assem- 
bles at Sunbury , and at Whitsuntide the little township 
is, in its way, as gay as Wimbledon. Citizen-soldiers, 
horse and foot, camp out in the orthodox fashion, tents 
are pitched and music played, a grand review is held, 
as much powder as possible fired off, and, before dis- 
missing the brave defenders to their homes, the com- 
mander of the forces congratulates them on their 
soldier-like bearing, and hopes to see them again 
another year. 

It takes a hard pull through the " Gap," and some 
careful navigation round fences, to bring the traveller 
to Gisbourn in time for dinner, and if he be a wise man 
he will rest himself and horse here for the night In 
the old days he might have chosen from half-a-dozen 
hotels; now he must be content with the old "Bush," 
once by no means so quiet a putting-up place as now. 
The railway, whilst it made Gisbourn a decently- 
behaved town, took away much of its prosperity. It is 
in the midst of a capital agricultural district, and 
pleasantly situate on the borders of the Black Forest 

There is nothing peculiarly attractive in the twelve 
miles of forest that lie between Gisbourn and Wood- 
end. Here and there, through the openings in the 
wood, homesteads and ploughed grounds may be seen ; 
but the chief of the farms lie far to the right of the 
road, and towards Mount Macedon. Soon after leaving 
Woodend the character of the country alters, and by 
the time Carlsruhe is reached, population becomes 
plentiful and continues to increase as Kyneton is ap- 
proached. 

Kyneton is perhaps as perfect a specimen of an 
agricultural town as the colony affords. The soil of 
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the district is a deep black loam of the richest possible 
description. Its value attracted attention in the very 
early days of the gold-fields, and it was purchased as 
fast as brought into the market, at very high prices. 
Year after year the ground was sown, and crops were 
taken from it without a particle of dressing of any kind 
being placed upon it. It was an extravagant and 
unwise system of farming, but large fortunes were made 
by it notwithstanding. For years, it was the nearest 
and best farming district to the Mount Alexander and 
Bendigo diggings, and the Kynetonians prospered as 
purveyors for gold-fields will. The town itself differs 
in its appearance and plan from nearly every other 
Victorian township. Instead of the ordinary square 
blocks and right-angled streets, the town trails a long 
and weary way of nearly a mile and a half. It is 
broken here and there by a queer elbow of houses, more 
pretentious than the rest, that would seem to have 
attempted, but without effect, to stop the town from 
running away to nothing up the neighbouring hill. 
One or two efforts at cross-street-making have 
been made, but they either relapse into a ploughed 
field, or pass away into a wilderness of stable-yards and 
potato patches. 

Up to this point, and, indeed, for another fifty or 
sixty miles along the main road, the whole of the 
settlement met with has been made upon purchased 
land, and it was, naturally enough, impossible for any, 
save men of ample capital, to obtain possession of or 
work it profitably. 

Long before Amending Land Acts were thought of 
the greater portion of the land near Kyneton had been 
purchased, so there were no agricultural areas to throw 
open for selection in that neighbourhood, and Kyneton 
farmers wandered about the country from one land 
selection to another, hoping to repeat in another dis- 
trict, and on more favourable terms, the money- making 
process of former years. After the 42nd section 
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of the Land Act had been in operation for some time, a 
happy thought Btruck some of the people of Kyneton. 
On the side of a hill, three miles or so out of the town, 
there lay a large piece of capital land that had been 
long appropriated to the purposes of the pound-keeper. 
The soil was of good quality, and worth, at any rate, 
£20 per acre. One morning the whole hill was pegged 
out into lots of from twelve to twenty acres, and at the 
corner of each allotment stood the orthodox three-foot 
peg, with the name of the applicant attached thereto. 
Of course, those who failed to get a portion of the good 
things on the u Pound Hill," complained bitterly of this 
plan of dealing with the " Waste Lands of the Crown," 
but the fortunate free selectors had ploughed their 

f round and harvested their first crop before the grum- 
lers had ceased grumbling. This is the only bit of free 
selection near Kyneton, and the licencees are all farmers 
or storekeepers residing in the neighbourhood, so that 
settlement can hardly be said to have resulted from it 
After leaving the Pound Hill, the country to the 
west becomes hilly and of little value for ordinary 
agricultural purposes. The " Dividing Range," already 
crossed at Woodend, has to be recrossed, the gap 
through which the passage is made leading to a lovely 
valley down which the head-waters of the Salt-water 
River flows. A most enjoyable drive, through forest 
and hill scenery of a charming character, leads to the 
town of Lancefield, standing by the side of a road 
reserved for the cattle passage from the Murray to the 
Melbourne market The reservation of an extra road 
for this special purpose was found requisite in con- 
sequence of the increased ordinary traffic developed at 
the time of the diggings on the main Sydney and 
Mount Alexander tracks. Lancefield is a straggling 
and irregular-shaped town, in some parts subject to 
floods, but with an eminently prosperous and comfort- 
able appearance. Some of the crops raised in the 
neighbourhood are very heavy, and one farmer used to 
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show with great pride, a field of oats, every straw 
of which measured eight feet high, and from which he 
thrashed seventy bushels of oats to the acre. 

Leaving Lancefield, and striking off due north into 
the mountain of Moranding, or rather entering the 
gorges of the " Dividing Range " again, farm settle- 
ments are met with in every direction, and farm-houses 
cluster in the queerest corners imaginable. Many of 
the farms were obtained during the short-lived opera- 
tion of the Land Act of 1862, and, by the end of 1866, 
the homesteads had, of course, quite a venerable appear- 
ance, and the people possessed with that comfortable 
content that so well becomes old age. 

When the selections of 1865 took place there were 
only some thirty lots in the area left to be selected 
from, and the whole of them were taken up. At the 
end of ten months, twenty-four of the selectors, 
holding three thousand acres of land, had improved it 
at a cost of just as many pounds sterling, and the 
work of clearing, fencing, ploughing, sowing, and house- 
building was being rapidly proceeded with. In con- 
sequence of this settlement an addition of nearly two 
hundred people had been added to the population of 
the place. 

In this, and in the adjoining area of Pyalong, in 
which forty-six settlers had within twelve months im- 
proved their allotments to the value of £5,000, the 
work of clearing and making land fit for the plough 
was such as would certainly not be undertaken by lazy 
people. The trees, large in size, stood close together, 
and it required a brave heart to undertake to clear 
them : so large were some of the trees that it has taken 
two men and a team of bullocks several days to remove 
one of them from its place. Great giant trunks they 
had with far spreading and gnarled roots, and their 
main limbs were tnassive monsters in miniature. 
Their growth testified to the goodness of the soil, and 
the cultivated table-land on the top of the Black Range 
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close by, has produced oats at the rate of eighty 
bushels to the acre, and out of wheat and potatoes 
small fortunes had been made. The decomposed 
granite of the hills, mixing with the rich vegetable 
mould cast from the countless trees, formed a soil of 
exceeding richness, and to the home-maker of Victoria, 
no labour that would make it available appeared too 
great to expend upon it. The singular character of the 
country would have daunted common men and fright- 
ened idle ones away. The mountain ranges, although 
of no very great height, are precipitous and rugged, and 
after the crop was grown and garnered, a rough 
road had to be journeyed over before a market wa8 
reached. The roads were bad enough before the settle- 
ment, but now, what with the fencing and cultivation 
in every direction, they are far worse. Luckily, Shire 
Councils and Road Boards abound, and well-formed 
roads and good bridges are gradually replacing the bush- 
tracks and dangerous crossing-places. 

At the upper end of the area of Pyalong, and within 
a mile or two of the township of that name, settlement 
by free selectors has taken place to a considerable 
extent. At a place called the Island, fully a dozen 
families have made homes. The natural features of 
the scenery round about is of a very pleasing and 
curious kind. A watercourse winds round innumer- 
able knolls, upon each of which a home has been 
made. On the hill-sides surrounding the little valley, 
fields have been cleared and fenced, and farms formed. 
No valley, no matter how inaccessible it may appear, 
but has its little village, and the homesteads have a 
look of comfort not always to be met with even in 
Victoria. Altogether the few settlers, who had been 
able to get upon the land, improved their holdings to 
the extent of £1,200, within twelve months. They 
were nearly all working men, and had no gold diggings 
very near to them upon which to fall back when 
money became scarce. 
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A road along which an electric telegraph has been 
formed, passes between Mounts Kaolo and Tooborac, 
leading to Heathcote. All along the road homes and 
farms have been formed. Many of them were com- 
menced years ago, and the gardens and orchards have 
quite an English look about them. Among the hills 
to the left of the road, a large reservoir has been made, 
the water from which is intended to be conveyed to 
Heathcote, chiefly for mining purposes, though it will 
doubtless be used for irrigation also. 

The town of Heathcote straggles away along the 
banks of the Mclvor Creek for a couple of miles, and 
in its course presents as many varieties of buildings as 
could well be crammed away into a similar space. On 
entering it from the south, its appearance gives the idea 
of a number of sample houses erected by a speculative 
builder, who had tried his hand at every imaginable style 
of architecture, and, having failed to please himself, had 
left his various failures in disgust After passing the 
well-kept farms, comfortable homesteads, and homely 
taverns scattered here and there along the road, the 
pretentious-looking three-storied hotels, and plate-glass- 
fronted stores, that mark the commencement of Heath- 
cote, seem to indicate a well-built and prosperous town ; 
but after a few steps this impression is removed, and 
the idea of a collection of deserted huts substituted ; a 
broken-down puddling machine or tywo, and the site of 
a deserted quartz mill, indicated by some decaying 
beams and a heap of tailings, favours this idea, whilst 
the old gold workings in and near the creek add to a 
sense of its reality. By-and-by, some brick buildings, 
then a blacksmith's shop, side by side with a circu- 
lating library, then a long rambling hotel, with glimpses 
of well-appointed and comfortable-looking rooms show- 
ing through the partly-opened doors, strengthen the 
first notion; a telegraph and a post-office, another 
hotel, surpassing, if possible, the first in comfort of 
appearance, several handsome dwelling houses, a church, 
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no end of chapels, well-dressed men and women, and a 
troop of children coming out of school, certify to the 
accuracy of the first impressions of Heathcote. 

In every direction round the town settlement under 
the 42nd section has proceeded with great rapidity. 
Scarcely a digger, labourer, storekeeper, or farmer that 
has not availed himself of the opportunity of com- 
mencing a home, and in many instances a single year 
was found sufficient in which to make it. Up and 
down the Mclvor, the Wild Duck, and the Mia Mia 
Creeks, farms were formed, and cultivation and im- 
provement generally proceeded rapidly. Round about 
the foot of Mount Ida, a very pretty hill that overlooks 
the town, away up by the antimony mines — for 
antimony as well as gold is worked profitably near 
Heathcote — at a pretty little town not far off, called 
Redcastle, and, indeed, wherever a few acres of ground 
suitable for agriculture cotild be found, there was a 
home established. At Redcastle, one old man with the 
weight of more than three score years and ten upon 
him, selected and cultivated twenty acres of a little 
valley formed by a bend in the creek and the jutting 
point, of a range, in a manner that might put younger 
men to the blush. The old man was full of hope and 
spirit, and often expressed his satisfaction at being able 
to leave to the eldest boy of his youngest son (a strong 
stalwart man of fifty-five) a freehold estate that, some 
day or other (for so the old man argued), might be of 
considerable value. He had fenced the whole of the 
ground in himself, and with the help of the grandson 
who was to inherit the property, had ploughed and 
cropped fifteen acres of it. 

On the other side of Mount Ida lies the valley of 
the Goulbourn, and on the banks of this river homes 
abound in plenty. One of the best vineyards in the 
colony is situate on the Goulbourn ; and the traveller 
who has an opportunity and fails to visit Tabilk will 
commit a mistake. The country is worth visiting for 
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its own sake; the river is a pleasant one; and the 
vats at Tabilk are filled with a liquor as generous as — 

. . . " The wine, 
Of the vine 
Benign, 
That flames so red in Sansofine : " 

and, better than all, the Wine-makers have always a 
hearty welcpme for their guests. 

It would take too long to tell of all the settlement 
that has taken place to the east and north of the Goul- 
bourn. It may be traced away up to the head-waters 
of the river and amid the mountain ranges, in the 
heart of which villages have been formed on each or 
either side the road leading to Wood's Point. Taking a 
northerly direction, and passing through Euroa, Violet 
Town, Benalla, and on to Wangaratta and Beech- 
worth, round by Yackandandah, and across to Chil- 
tern and Wahgunyah, back up the Ovens, and across 
the Broken River to a point upon the Goulbourn a 
few miles below where it was left at the vineyard, 
homes in hundreds may be found, and, better still, 
room for hundreds of thousands more. 

Re-crossing the Goulbourn, quite a cluster of towns 
is met with, or rather small collections of houses with 
the names of towns attached to them. First of all 
comes Murchison, situate upon a capital crossing-place 
on the river. The agricultural areas of Murchison and 
Waranga lie immediately to the north of the town. 
The whole of the belt of country running down by the 
river is of good quality, and has, for the most part, 
been in the hands of farmers and settlers for some 
years. Most of these took advantage of the land 
selections of 1865 to add to their possessions; and 
within a year they had improved their new holdings at 
a cost of about £2,000. Nearly the whole of the improve- 
ments consisted of fencing, ploughing, and clearing. 

After a belt of scrubby ranges is passed, the 
country becomes open plain, and nearly the whole of 
the land has been selected undfer certificate, and passed 
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into the hands of the owners of one of the best- 
managed stations in Victoria. The only improvement 
effected on such lots is the fencing necessary to include 
the whole in one immense paddock. 

The townships of Whroo, Rush worth, Waranga, 
and Moora, are all within half-a-dozen miles of each 
other, and are all dependent more or less upon the 
gold-diggings in their various districts. At Whroo 
may be seen mining operations almost unique in their 
character. A steam-engine, driving some ten or twelve 
head of stampers, has been erected at the foot of a hill. 
Leading from a convenient opening in the side of the 
mountain towards the engine, is a tramway, and down 
this tramway the whole body of the hill is being con- 
veyed load by load ; and all day long and every day 
the machine keeps on grinding up the stone and soil, 
and releasing the particles of gold contained in 
them. The process has been going on for three or 
four years, the yield of gold is sufficient to make a 
handsome return for the capital and labour employed, 
and in a very few years the hill will exist in name only. 

Rushworth, the most important town of the group, 
is pleasantly situate on the side of a hill, and has all 
the appearance of a well-to-do English village. Most 
of the storekeepers, traders, diggers, and labourers of 
the place have taken up land under the 42nd section ; 
and there seems every probability of Rushworth being 
self-supporting in the matter of provisions before very 
long. At Moora there is only one house — a public- 
house, of course ; but considerable settlement is taking 
place on the Wanalta Creek and Plains not very far 
off. 

At this point, and looking towards the west, there 
is little settlement to be found until the banks of some 
of the tributaries of the Campaspe are struck. Passing 
the farms already referred to on the Mount Ida and 
Wild Duck creeks, the country is but sparely settled ; 
nor is it very well adapted for settlement until the Mia 
Mia is reached. Not far from the spot where the gold- 
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escort was "stuck up" and robbed of nearly £10,000 
worth of treasure, quite a little community of farms is 
met with, at the junction of the Mia Mia Creek and 
the Campaspe River. Stone being in plenty, many of 
the houses are built of that material, and have a solid 
look about them that the ordinary weather-board of 
the colony fails to convey. 

Until the middle of 1867, to cross the Campaspe at 
this point was often a work of much trouble and 
danger. The river on either side is bounded by steep 
and high banks, and to wind round the points of these 
with a loaded vehicle required a little nerve and some 
judgment Then the river is subject to floods ; and when 
they occurred, the water rushed down with a strength 
and rapidity that often rendered it necessary to wait a 
day or two on the banks before venturing to cross. 
Now the river is spanned by a handsome and substan- 
tial bridge (as are most of the creeks leading to it from 
the east), and the approaches rendered easy by cuttings 
and levellings. 

Once over the river, a country purely agricultural 
in its character stretches away straight on, right 
and left, for miles. A rich table-land intersected by 
creeks and easily-cultivated gullies, and moderately 
supplied with timber, renders Redesdale, for so is the 
district named, a very tempting one for farmers. The 
lack of timber for fencing purposes was more than 
counterbalanced by the boulders of blue stone that lay 
strewn thickly upon the surface of the ground. These 
of course had to be removed before ploughing com- 
menced. They were found to make capital walls, and 
walls have been formed of them, high enough and 
ugly-looking enough to make the heart of a thorough- 
going Galway or Sligo man jump for joy, always sup- 
posing he had a horse under him that could jump the 
walls. 

For many years there had been a colony of farmers 
settled round about Redesdale, and many of them took 
up additional land when the opportunity afforded by 
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the 42nd section occurred. There were a good many, 
however— farm labourers, miners, and carriers — who 
knew the land well enough to desire to have a few 
acres of their own ; and within a month of the provi- 
sions and advantages of the section being made known, 
every available spot of ground was appropriated by 
free selectors, who proceeded at once to make their 
homes upon the land. The size of the farms taken up 
by the selectors varied from 20 to 80 acres; and 
in some instances relations — generally brothers — 
or friends joined together and selected, some 100, 
and others 120 acres. On most of the lots there were 
patches free from stone or timber, and simply waiting 
for the plough to make them ready for sowing. Many 
of the new settlers were scarcely in a position to 
commence active operations at once, and, in several 
instances, the old residents turned out with horses and 
ploughs, turned up the ground, put in the seed, and, 
after a few days, left the " green hand " to build his 
house, erect his fence, and otherwise profitably employ 
himself until the time of harvest came round. At the 
end of the first year these new beginners had improved 
the land to the extent of £3 per acre. In most 
instances their improvements included good dwelling- 
houses and a substantial fence placed round the ground 
under cultivation ; and in some cases the first year's 
farming resulted in a money profit equal to the payment 
of the fee simple of the whole farm. 

Down through the parishes of Emberton, Langley, 
Edgecome, round about by Barfold, through Sutton 
Grange, over the point of Mount Alexander, and on 
to Taradale, Malmesbury, and Elphinston, [farms have 
sprung up as if by magic, and in almost every instance 
they are being worked successfully. Swarms of children 
abound in the country, and the man that has the 
greatest number of them is by far the best off. All 
the settlers west of the Campaspe are within easy dis- 
tance of railway stations. The roads are well made, 
and the creeks bridged over, so that the want of a good 
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market for their produce can never be felt by them. 
They are a prosperous people, and have their places in a 
pleasant country. 

Following the farms to the westward, the River 
Coliban is reached, and a few miles farther on the 
small township of Elphinston. " Sawpit Gully " 
(for such was the old name of Elphinston) stands at 
the junction of the roads leading to Bendigo and 
Castlemaine, and, as might be expected from its posi- 
tion, a busy and bustling place it once was. Now, a 
railway train stops at its melancholy-looking station, 
and, when it starts off again, takes with it all that's 
lively-looking about the Elphinston of the present day. 
At one corner of the one street of which the town is 
composed, stands an hotel of a Composite order of 
architecture. The side of the house fronting the Castle- 
maine road still shows the rough slabs of which it was 
built in 1851, when its "takings" in a single week 
would exceed the trade of a twelvemonth now. Walls 
of stone and brick indicate the age of pretentious build- 
ing and unlimited extravagance. Those now- shabby- 
looking sides cost an amount of money that would 
purchase the whole of the Elphinston of 1868. The 
upper end of the building betokens the settling down 
into contented comfort, and has all the appearance and 
the reality, too, of a well-to-do roadside country inn. A 
tolerably decent store, a post-office, and a blacksmith's 
shop, manage to monopolise the whole trade of the place. 

Three miles to the south of Elphinston lies Taradale, 
with its wonder in the shape of a railway. viaduct. A 
couple of miles farther on, Malmesbury, with its still 
more wonderful water sheet and reservoir, from out of 
which will by-and-by flow a stream of more value 
than ever flowed from " reef of visionary gold." 
Round about and between these two towns nearly 
four hundred homes had been formed within two years 
of the introduction of the free selection clauses of the 
Land Act The selectors, who, with their families, 
number nearly a thousand persons, have improved their 
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allotments to the extent of close upon £2,000. Over 
the hills, towards Fryerstown, and the junction of 
Fryer's Creek and the River Loddon, three hundred 
settlers — the majority of them diggers — have made 
improvements, at a cost of money, material and labour, 
of nearly £10,000 ; and most of them have grown root 
crops and cereals sufficient for the support of their 
families. In these districts, men have always the dig- 
gings to fall back upon ; and should everything else 
fail, labour upon the gold-fields will always yield a 
good living. With the water supply that will be pre- 
sently available, ground too poor to pay now, will yield 
profitable employment to a greater number of people 
than are likely to be settled in the neighbourhood of 
Taradale, Malmesbury, an<J Fryerstown for years to 
come. 

Returning to Elphinston, and leaving the Bendigo 
road to pursue its way for half-a-dozen miles, through 
scrubby gum trees and boulders of basalt, until the 
roads join again at Harcourt (a city of hotels ten years 
ago, but now a place with a name only), a capital 
highway conducts through Chewton on to Castlemaine. 

The railway runs parallel with the latter road the 
whole way, and, except when a higher hill than usual 
intervenes, they are within sight of each other. For 
the first four miles, the rail and the road are almost 
the only signs of civilisation that present themselves. 

On leaving Elphinston, the railway runs along a 
level, then rushes into a tunnel, and disappears. Pre- 
sently it flashes through a forest, and then winds gently 
round a hill. When the hill is turned, Golden Point 
appears in view, and then along the whole way until 
Castlemaine is reached, worked -out gullies trend 
from both sides, and at all sorts of angles, into the 
famous Forest Creek. A mile away, at the head of 
Golden Gully, the " Major's Pass" (the track taken by 
Major Mitchell, one of the earliest explorers of Victoria) 
is seen. Through it the water of the Coliban will be 
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conveyed for the purpose of enriching the hillsides of 
Forest, Baker's, and Campbell's Creeks. 

The long straggling street, past which the train 
moves rapidly, is Chewton, and the wavy line of mud 
below it, the famous Forest Creek. Chewton is neither 
an imposing nor an important-looking town, bnt for 
all that, it glories in the dignity of a Mayor and Borough 
Council. A little squat, red-brick edifice, round which 
the sludge and water drainage from Wattle Gully lies 
lovingly, is a market-house, the way to which is the 
only public work hitherto executed by the Council, with 
the exception of roads and bridges. The Chewtonians 
are a people with a grievance; they, or rather their 
lives, have been made up of a succession of grievances. 
First of all they had the richest gold river in the world 
running by their doors ; its sands were literally golden, 
and at one time every claim in the creek was worth a 
fortune. The hills — there are, after the approved model, 
seven of them — upon which the borough is built, or 
rather over which it is scattered, were golden from the 
surface down to the rock. Its quartz reefs have been 
beds of gold, and they have plenty of the same kind 
left. With all these natural advantages, Chewton has 
settled down into an auriferous Sleepy Hollow ; and if 
the wit and humour of the whole population were in- 
tensified and absorbed in one individual, it would fail to 
make a single Rip Van Winkle. Spite of all the advan- 
tages possessed by Chewton, Castlemaine has beaten it 
in the race of life, and Chewton is aggrieved in conse- 
quence, and refuses to be comforted. When the railway 
was made it was discovered that in consequence of 
the natural formation of the ground, the trains could 
net stop at Chewton. Then injustice culminated, and a 
thorough-going Chewtonian would rather walk six miles 
to Elphinston than ride two to Castlemaine. 

There are better things in store for Chewton, how- 
ever. Already one of its citizens has made " Chew- 
tonia," — a wine made from grapes grown on one of its 

R 
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most barren hillsides,— famous among wine-drinkers. 
Another Chewtonian came to London early in 1868, 
and prevailed upon English capitalists to expend a 
good round suni upon the purchase of some quartz 
reefs in the Forest Creek district — (the " mining dis- 
trict of Victoria," the Chewtonian modestly but some- 
what vaguely termed it), no better and no worse than 
hundreds of others that could be obtained possession of 
for nothing in that and every other mining district of 
the colony. The whole district abounds with gold- 
bearing quartz reefs; and with a proper amount of 
capital, and the right kind of management, every one 
of them can be worked profitably. 

Just as the last cluster of Chewton cottages disap- 
pears behind the hills, well-positioned and handsome- 
looking Castlemaine appears. The railway sweeps 
round the southern end and western side of the " Great 
Centre," so that a pretty good idea of the place is 
obtained before it is actually entered. At the south- 
eastern corner of the town, and on the highest point of 
a bluff range, there stands a granite column, erected by 
the people of Castlemaine, to the memory of Robert 
O'Hara Burke, the Australian explorer. Before start- 
ing on the journey that ended so sadly yet so gloriously, 
Mr. Burke had been for some years in command of the 
police of the Castlemaine district, and his end was 
nowhere more sincerely mourned than by those among 
whom he had lived so long. 

Churches are the most conspicuous objects in Castle- 
maine. They occupy the best sites in or near the town, 
and the handsome and substantial character of the 
buildings is warrant for the well-to-do and comfortable 
circumstances uf the members of the various denomina- 
tions. Creeds abound in Castlemaine as elsewhere. 
The Church of England, or rather the building belong- 
ing to the members thereof, occupies, geographically 
and in point of importance, first place; its incumbent 
is (or was, for a change has lately been made) an arch- 
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deacon, and a very favourable specimen of the archi- 
diaconal functionary he is. Round and rubicund, he 
is the beau ideal of a Churchman ; nor does his way of 
life belie his appearance. He has ever a kind word for 
the sorrowful, the sad, and the sick, and a kind act to 
back it up with. Genial is he of disposition, and 
courteous in manner, and when he takes his "walks 
abroad," accompanied by his family, he presents a pic* 
ture pleasant to look upon. 

Originally, the Scotch and English churches stood 
upon the same hill ; but though neither has been re- 
moved, they have been separated. By some means, 
the Borough Council of Castlemaine became possessed 
of a larger sum of money than it knew what to do with. 
This money had been paid into the town fund by way 
of compensation, by the Government, when forming 
the railway, for the purposes of which it was deemed 
desirable to destroy or divert a track or roadway. What- 
ever the exact reason, the Council got the money, and 
with it they employed labour, and opened up an immense 
chasm between the two churches. The special reason 
for the act was never known ; but the result has been 
to leave both the buildings perched on the top of a 
giddy height, down which an occasional worshipper 
has now and then fallen, and over which, there is every 
reason to fear, both churches will some day topple. 

A few hundred yards north of the Scotch church 
stands a very handsome Congregational chapel. Then 
comes the Wesleyan- Methodists', and not very far away 
the Roman Catholics have erected their cathedral-like 
church. There are fully half-a-dozen other places of 
worship in the town, including one belonging to the 
Chinese Christians, and another — a gaily-decorated 
wooden structure — the property of those of the same 
nation who continue in the faith of their fathers as 
manifested in a liking for roast-pig and petty larceny. 
Market Square, and several streets running at right 
angles with and parallel to it, comprise the town of 
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Castlemaine proper. In the centre of the square stands 
the market-house — a roomy, convenient, and good-look- 
ing brick building, and by far the best market-place in 
Victoria. Besides the main hall, it has two wings, with 
ample space enclosed for the reception of live stock, and 
the more bulky articles of farm produce. The markets 
are held on Wednesday and Saturday. They are well 
attended, and the whole is a credit to the town and dis- 
trict. On three sides, the market square is occupied by 
handsomely-appointed banks, shops, and hotels. The 
banks just number half-a-dozen. The business of each 
is carried on by an efficient staff, including a gold buyer ; 
and, though the outside world may wonder how they 
pay, they are profitable properties. The shops are well 
appointed, and well stocked, without any of that hetero- 
geneous mixing of various businesses that characterise 
the ordinary stores of the up-country town. The iron- 
mongers and the grocers are as staid and steady in their 
business proceedings as the most old-fashioned trades- 
men could desire ; whilst the drapers manifest all the 
orthodox and desperate intention to ruin themselves 
(on paper and in advertisements, for the benefit of their 
customers) so characteristic of their class all over the 
world. The same "sellings off," "salvage stocks," 
and " bankrupt estates," that the drapers everywhere, 
from Whitechapel to Regent Street, find so profitable, 
is chronic in Castlemaine ; and the traders flourish on 
it there as elsewhere. 

The trade of Castlemaine, however, is not restricted 
to shopkeeping. There is a capital iron foundry, which 
employs over one hundred men, and turns out castings 
and other work pertaining to the business, in large 
quantises. Machinery for gold-mining is the chief pro- 
duct of the establishment. There are several breweries in 
the neighbourhood; and the "crystal cup of Castle- 
maine" — as a poetic brewer has named his amber 
liquid — is not merely a " household word," but a house- 
hold drink, all over the colony. Tanners turn out tons 
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of leather, not only for the local but for the London 
market, in which it is highly esteemed. Wine-making 
is carried on pretty extensively, and in one instance an 
amateur attempt on a bare hillside about a mile from 
the town, has resulted in the production of a wine of a 
peculiarly valuable kind ; and in every case the wine 
made near Castlemaine has been of a good marketable 
quality, and commands remunerative prices. 

On the outskirts of Castlemaine, particularly to the 
north, are dotted about the comfortable, and in some 
instances the handsome villas, of the traders carrying 
on business in the town. Most of these houses are 
surrounded by well-laid-out grounds, varying in extent 
from five to one hundred acres, and they all have a look 
that betokens the well-to-do owner. In truth, the 
traders of Castlemaine are not only well-to-do, but well 
contented. Now and then, they will shake their heads, 
and say business is bad ; but there is a twinkle in the 
corner of the eye all the time that does not confirm the 
statement; neither does the style of living, nor the 
eminently respectable traps by which they convey them- 
selves to and from their places of business ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the history of the town and its trade con- 
tradicts the statement point blank. If the traders of 
Castlemaine have a failing, it is that they are over- 
contented. They have been so successful that they 
cannot help it Nor is it much to be wondered at. 
Almost without an exception, the position they occupy 
is the result of hard work, anH careful attention ; for 
very few of them had the advantage of capital at start- 
ing, and now they are, as a rule, rich. 

There are many things of which the " Castlemaniacs" 
— for so ill-natured people call the inhabitants of the 
" Great Centre"— have reason to be proud. Their town 
is good-looking, and it is the centre of a wealthy dis- 
trict. Their free hospital is one of the best institutions 
of the kind in Victoria. They have a volunteer rifle 
corps of which any town might be proud ; whilst their 
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volunteer light-horse display the handsomest clothes in 
the colony. The town is well lit with gas, kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and as proof of the pluck of the people, 
it is on record that their cricketers beat an All Eng- 
land Eleven at their favourite game. 

Any notice of Castlemaine, however brief, would be 
imperfect without some reference to its Chinese citi- 
zens. As a rule, Chinese camps in the diggings are 
mere collections of tents — some bad and others worse 
— arranged in order under the inspection of officers 
appointed for the purpose. Some of these camps are 
more cleanly and better kept than others, but, on the 
whole, they are of the least inviting character possible. 
Chinamen, when massed together, are decidedly odor- 
iferous — pungently, if not pleasantly so. Wise men 
usually enter a Chinese camp from the windward side ; 
to meet the breezes blowing over and through the tents 
of the Celestials, is to encounter a rebuff. The camp 
once entered, the welcome is warm enough. Cooking 
is continuous in a Chinese camp, and a chief ingredient 
in the majority of dishes appears to be underdone 
dough. Attached to every Chinese restaurant (and 
every camp has several) is an oven made of rough 
clay, and large enough to admit of a large pig being 
roasted whole. " John" by no means confines himself 
to the sucking section of the pig tribe for his roast 
pork. Charles Lamb, on this subject, he would have 
no sympathy with. To a Chinaman it would appear a 
sinful waste to roast a " young and tender suckling, 
under a moon old, guiltless as yet of the sty ;" for, he 
would argue, he will grow — grow large, and fat, and 
round, and with plenty of meat upon his bones. John 
buys, and kills, and roasts, and eats pigs, in the spirit 
of love recommended by the " gentle angler " when 
giving directions for the impalement of live-bait. 

The purchase of a pig is, with a Chinaman, matter 
for grave debate and much thought. A run of luck, 
either at the gambling-shop or gold-diggings, generally 
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sets the hospitably inclined Chinaman in search of a 
fete day. His own, or his father's or mother's, or 
grandfather's or grandmother's birthday, or, failing 
them, that of a friend or relation, is, the desire once 
formed, sufficient justification for holding high festival. 
Sometimes two or three, or half-a-dozen, will give a 
joint-stock entertainment, and then, the day being 
fixed — and an early day is always named — the first 
thing to be done is to buy a pig. All of those inter- 
ested proceed together on the business. Some one 
of the party, with the probability of such a want 
arising, will be sure to have noted a well-fed grunter, 
growing day by day ready for roasting. The sty is 
approached gently, and piggy gazed on gravely. No 
word is exchanged between the members of the party, 
unless, indeed, the pig, disturbed in his sleep, should 
give a grunt; then the bipeds exchange a look with 
each other, and murmur in an under-tone, and in 
Chinese, of course, " Welly good." Jf the pig-owner 
is a wise man now is his opportunity, and he will, in a 
gruff voice, order the Chinamen away. The order is 
not obeyed, but soft, taper-fingered, brown hands, 
are passed, one after the other, down the sleek side of 
the sleeping beauty. No rude pokes or pushes disturb 
his slumbers, and, after a long, lingering look, the 
party retire to a distance and bargain for the beast 
Usually this is a long and difficult matter, but, if 
the seller has been judicious, and allowed his intending 
customers to gaze upon the desired treasure long 
enough, it is sure to end in the Chinaman counting 
into the pig-owner's hand some five or six greasy- 
looking pieces of paper, value for one pound sterling 
each. i 

The money paid, the purchasers bend pensively over 
the sides of the sty, and gaze upon their newly- 
acquired pig. His merits and " points " are discussed, 
but without one word being spoken ; a single glance 
betrays to each the other's satisfaction, and then they 
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begin their preparations for taking their purchase 
home. 

Save in a few instances, where Chinamen, brutalised 
by contact with barbarians, have turned pig-dealers, 
a Chinaman never drives a pig. The art is utterly 
beyond them, and it may be questioned whether their 
feelings of affection for the animal may not revolt 
against it. Now and then, a fellow made lazy by 
opium, or selfish by gambling, has attempted the task, 
but the failure in every case has been complete and 
perfect There is no more ludicrous sight in the world 
than a long piece of rope, with a pig at one end and a 
Chinaman at the other. It may be equalled, now and 
then, when the leader in a tandem turns round to hold 
a tite-a-tete with his incapable driver ; but to make it 
perfect as a likeness the tandem-driver must be pre- 
tentious, and that, in pig-driving, a Chinaman never is. 

Whether it arises from affection for the pig, or a sense 
of their own incapacity for driving, is a question not 
easily decided, but after a pig is purchased they gently 
tie the two fore and the two hind legs together. The 
pig submits to the operation as though he liked it 
rather than otherwise. The knots being carefully ad- 
justed, and, if necessary, well " paid " round with 
some soft material intended to keep the legs from 
chafing, a bamboo is placed between the cords, and the 
pig — very often asleep — hoisted upon two of .his new 
owners' shoulders. Away they will jog with their 
living burden, occasionally pausing and placing it 
upon the ground, apparently as mucn for the purpose 
of gazing on the prize as to recruit their own strength. 
When the camp is reached, mystery commences and 
the pig is killed. The mode of murder is not well 
understood by the outside world, but when next the 
pig appears in public he is covered with a crisp crack- 
ling, and emits a savoury smell. What becomes of 
those parts not ordinarily included in a carcass is not 
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known ; certain it is that when a Chinaman kills a 
pig he manages to " sink the offal " quite as perfectly 
as a Newgate-market salesman, for the " oldest in- 
habitant " never saw any refuse consequent upon pig- 
killing, leave a Chinese camp. 

The Chinese camp at Castlemaine, like many other 
things in the " Great Centre," is a model one. For many 
years the Chinamen were content with canvas, but some 
time ago the Town Council formed a " Thames embank- 
ment " on a small scale, and recovered from the creek 
a large strip of land hitherto not available for building 

C poses. A shrewd Chinaman allied himself with a 
barian, who was a builder, and together they erected 
a Chinese encampment of brick. Save in the difference 
of material, it is as much like other Chinese camps as 
possible. The main street, a passage ten feet wide, is 
occupied by shopkeepers and traders, including doctors, 
cookshops, and gambling-houses. Hitherto, except in 
three instances, the Chinamen have refrained from 
bringing wives with them, but a few have allied them- 
selves with European women, and a race of half-castes 
is springing up, that will, by-and-by, present a problem 
for the Social Science people to solve. 

The Chinamen working upon the gold-fields about 
Castlemaine, and, indeed, upon all the gold-fields of the 
colony, are, as a rule, steady and industrious, and 
make very creditable colonists. They will work ground 
long after it has been abandoned by Europeans as too 
poor to pay. They turn the waters of creeks and rivers, 
and sink holes in the face of difficulties that often 
daunt those of a hardier race, and so long as they can 
by their ordinary labour obtain money sufficient to pur- 
chase food and clothing, they continue, to all appearance, 
honest, but when adversity comes, they take to stealing 
with as much coolness as though it were the ordinary 
avocation of their lives. Of course there are among them 
fcome who pursue pilfering as a profession ; these are 
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men either depraved by opium-smoking or gambling, 
and now and then the sick and the feeble. They will 
plan and carry out a burglary with all the skill of a 
London housebreaker; at robbing hen-roosts they 
could back themselves at any amount of odds against 
the cleverest gipsy sneak in the world, and when con- 
victed they submit to the punishment of imprisonment 
with the coolness of a philosopher. Some of them 
seem to prefer a life in prison to any other ; and these 
not unfrequently walk from the jail to the nearest shop, 
take whatever they find most convenient — a ham or a 
great-coat — carry it away openly, are arrested, and find 
themselves in their old quarters again before the day 
closes. They find the " hard labour " not oppressive, 
and the living far better than their usual fare out of 
doors ; and some of them have carried their liking to 
confinement so far as to roar and resist being turned 
away when the term of their sentence has expired. 

Among the deprivations Chinamen have to submit to 
when in prison is the want of opium, and many are 
the stratagems they resort to in order to obtain it 
They are sometimes employed outside the walls of the 
prisons in gardening, forming roads, &c. ; and after a 
day of such work the .faint fumes of opium are sure to 
be felt in the passages leading by the cells of the 
prisoners. Warders will watch and wait, and, guided 
by the scent, will suddenly open the door of the cell 
from which it proceeds, but in vain. John will be 
found fast asleep and no trace of opium, pipe, or 
means to procure a light near him ; nevertheless they 
manage to obtain possession of, and to conceal, all 
these, and they are very rarely discovered. 

In 1866 the Governor of Castlemaine Jail had his 
attention attracted by the repeated reappearance of a 
Chinaman whom he knew to be in circumstances that 
entirely relieved him from the necessity of committing 
the petty thefts for which he was sent to jail. His 
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offences were always of a trivial character, and, 
usually, the term of his imprisonment did not exceed a 
week. Regularly every month the well-clad and com- 
fortable-looking Chinaman made his appearance with a 
smiling face and a cheerful recognition of the officials 
of the prison, and that night the smell of smoking 
became more powerful than ever. At length suspicion 
was aroused, and the search for contraband stricter 
than usual, but the mystery remained unexplained, 
until one day the heavy monkey-jacket that the "per- 
petually-recurring " Chinaman wore, winter and sum- 
mer, led to an explanation. He had been brought in, 
as usual, convicted of some petty offence, when one of 
the warders, in order to hasten his somewhat slow 
movements, took hold of one of the large cloth buttons 
with which his coat was decorated, and as the thumb 
and finger of the officer closed upon no hard horn or 
harder iron, a light beamed at once. John, in his 
broken English, exclaimed against the damage done to 
his property, but his cries were unheeded. The buttons 
were cut off from the garment, and each was found 
to be composed of a cake of opium neatly covered with 
thin cloth. The same day a small chemist's phial was 
found concealed in a crack in the wall of a cell, and 
at the lower end of it had been drilled a small hole. 
This phial had served for a pipe, and the respectable 
pilferer had found it worth his while to be arrested now 
and then for the purpose of selling the opium he had 
conveyed into prison in the shape of buttons. For a 
time the smell of opium vanished from the jail, but it 
reappeared, and the new plan of smuggling remains 
to be discovered. 

The Chinamen are the most successful makers of 
spurious gold in the world. They have been detected 
a thousand times, and they have managed to vary the 
mode of making as often. They commenced by selling 
brass filings pure and simple. That was soon disco- 
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vered by the most inexperienced gold buyer. Then 
they mixed the filings with real gold-dust, and made 
fortunes out of it The common blow-pipe and a bit 
of borax exploded that idea, but with the increase of 
the power of detection their cunning grew, and clever 
bank managers, and careful gold buyers are taken in 
every day by the simple-looking Chinaman who brings 
his few pennyweights of gold to sell wrapped up in 
half-a-score folds of paper. Their ingenuity is endless, 
and could they be persuaded to apply it to right uses, 
might be made a very valuable property. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The Journey continued — Cornish Men — Muckleford — Maldon — The 
Wasp's-nest Reef— Carisbrook — Maryborough— Dunolly — The 
Porcupine — The Big Hill— Bendigo— To the West— Newbridge — 
St. Arnaud — The Pyrenees— Ararat — Ballarat — Geelong. 

Besides the pleasant houses of the well-to-do traders 
of Castlemaine, already referred to, the neighbourhood 
of the town abounds with comfortable settlements. Up 
Campbell's Creek, and in all the gullies running into 
it, farms, and orchards, and dairies abound. Cornish 
men chiefly aifect Campbell's Creek, and a pleasant 
place they have made of it. There are few of them 
wholly dependent on the products of their holdings for 
a living, for most of them either have shares in reefs, 
or are employed at good wages on claims owned by 
other people. Their houses are all substantially built, 
of brick or stone, and their grounds well laid out and 
tended. Up by Yapeen, and round by Strath-Loddon, 
to Guildford, the same thing applies. Comfort' pre- 
vails, and health and strength, combined with a 
willingness to work, are the only requisites necessary 
for its attainment. 

Muckleford and Maldon, the former an agricultural 
village, and the latter a prosperous mining town, lie 
respectively four and twelve miles from Castlemaine. 
The land around Muckleford was purchased many years 
ago, and what with bad farming and other errors of 
judgment and practice, the purchasers have not much 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the result of 
their operations. The Castlemaine racecourse is situate 
at Muckleford, and the annual meeting seems to infuse 
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a little life into the place; otherwise it is as dull a 
district as could well be driven through. 

The road from Muckleford to Maldon is an agreeable 
enough one to travel, and plenty of prosperous home- 
steads present themselves at intervals along the road. 
The fruit grown in the district, including apples, pears, 
plums, and quinces, are unusually fine, and the grapes 
are so good that they have hitherto all been used for 
the table ; so that wine-making has been at a discount 
Maldon itself is a long, straggling, and comfortable- 
looking town. Nearly all the houses are detached, and 
the garden and grounds being, for the most part well 
kept, they present a countrified appearance not always 
met with in digging townships. The most noticeable 
object in the town is a church on the top of a hill, with 
the roof wanting. This roof was blown away before 
the church was finished ; and the people, taught wisdom 
by the disaster, have left the walls standing, and erected 
another church in a more sheltered situation. 

There is some capital agricultural land in the neigh* 
bourhood of Maldon, and during the first year of the 
operation of the new Land Act, two hundred and sixty- 
three selectors had taken up under the provisions of 
the 42nd section of the Act, nearly eleven thousand 
acres of land, upon the improvement of which they 
had expended over £16,000, whilst the value of the 
material, crops, &c, accumulated within the same time 
exceeded £4,000 in value. This settlement is being 
constantly added to, and, at the beginning of 1868, the 
value of the improvements effected, exceeded £30,000. 

The favourable character of the settlement may be 
accounted for by the fact that Maldon, after a long 
period of depression as a mining district, has ever since 
1865 been in a flourishing condition. Claims that had 
been for years abandoned as worthless have proved to 
be very rich, and money has been plentiful. In con- 
nection with one of the Maldon — or rather, the Tar- 
rangower reefs, for that is the digging name of the 
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place — a strong illustration of the many chances and 
changes of gold digging is told. 

The Wasps'-nest — so called, it is said, because of the 
stinging things said of the directors by the share- 
holders when it had passed out of the hands of private 
diggers (who retired from its working with a fortune) 
into the possession of a "limited liability company " — 
had long been a favourite object of manipulation with 
the mining speculator, or rather with the jobber who 
makes his living out of miners. At one time it was 
a marvel of richness ; but, like many other reefs, when 
the rich outcrop and the layer of stones immediately 
underneath had been worked, it was given up as 
valueless, or nearly so. In the days when this hap- 
pened, a reef abandoned because it was worthless, or 
deemed so, but with wild traditions of richness told 
of it, was just the kind of investment affected by the 
getters-up of mining companies, and the Wasps'-nest 
was seized upon by the adventurers with avidity. The 
company was formed upon the most approved principles 
— the capital a large one. Good names were obtained 
for the directory. Expensive ifiachinery was erected, 
and, as was not unusual, an expensive mode of manage- 
ment adopted. All the usual proprieties of a well-to- 
do company were observed, save that no gold was 
obtained. When the capital was exhausted it was 
determined to let the mine on tribute : that is, a party 
of working men were invited to work the mine, their 
remuneration to consist of a share of the gold obtained. 
Within a very few weeks of the letting of the tribute, 
rich gold was struck ; the tributers each made a fortune, 
and the company prospers. 

A nearly similar instance of the varying fortune that 
attends gold-mining occurred at Castlemaine. A reef 
quite close to the town had nearly ruined the share- 
holders, when a Melbourne capitalist took over the 
property, and struck rich stores immediately after 
commencing work. 
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Lying to the we$t of Maldon, along the banks of 
the Loddon River and beyond it, is a well-settled 
country. Creeks are plentiful, and the soil of good 
quality. Eighteen months after the new Land Act 
came into operation, some very satisfactory settlement 
under the 42nd section, took place at Moolart, a 
rich table-land west of the Loddon. A now deceased 
member of parliament organised a system of family 
colonisation hereabouts. He took up himself, and 
caused every available member of his family to take up, 
eighty acres of land each. This it was intended to 
fence in in common, and the experiment in settlement 
was watched with considerable interest The death of 
the principal may have interfered with the carrying out 
of the arrangements, otherwise, some very interesting 
results were anticipated. 

Carisbrook, Maryborough, Amherst, Majorca, Mi- 
norca, Avoca, Homebush, Redbank, Moonanbel, 
Bealiba, Dunolly, Tarnagulla, and the Bet-Bet, are all 
towns lying within twenty miles of Maryborough. 
With the exception of Carisbrook and the Bet- Bet, 
they owe their start In life to the gold-fields in their 
various neighbourhoods. Carisbrook is a pretty little 
village situate at the junction of two creeks, the banks 
of which are all parcelled out into farms. East of the 
village lie the Charlotte Plains, and across these plains 
there used to run a strip of stony land, the dread of 
draymen, called the Bay of Biscay. A well-formed 
macadamised road now intersects the bay, and farms 
abound on either side of it. There is a beautiful little 
plain to the west of the village, and in the early days, 
when the Maryborough of the present was the Simpson's 
Ranges of the pre-digging era, the owner of the land 
called the place Kildare, and the racecourse was, of 
course, called the Curragh. 

Maryborough, four miles from Carisbrook, is a 
well-built, substantial -looking town. In August, 
1854, 40,000 diggers were drawn together by the re- 
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ported riches of Tuagara, for so the blacks called the 
place, and from the Blackmail's and the Main Lead, 
hundreds of thousands of ounces of gold were taken 
within three months of the first sod being turned. For 
many years it had for its representative in parliament 
one of the best barristers in the colony. This gentle- 
man was for a long time, and on various occasions, a 
law officer of the Crown, and to this fact the large 
number of public offices centred in the town may be 
attributed. It has jails and court-houses sufficient for 
a county — as counties ' go in Victoria — and of this 
fact some of the neighbouring towns are not a little 
jealous. Dunolly — although it has a street nearly as 
wide as any street in Maryborough is long, and is 
altogether a dignified, though a somewhat dismal place 
— cannot conceal its feelings on the subject, and the 
local journal — for each town has a newspaper of its 
own — would be comparatively uninteresting but for the 
floods of indignation it is enabled to pour out upon the 
head of its rival at Maryborough. Maryborough re- 
ciprocates the feeling most heartily, and so the excite- 
ment is perpetual. 

Besides its beds of gold and rich agricultural district, 
Maryborough has other things of importance. The works 
carried on on some of its quartz reefs have tended to 
prove that some of the doctrines of the world's greatest 
living geologist are not always true. Some years ago 
Sir Roderick Murchison laid down as a rule that gold- 
bearing reefs decreased in richness as they increased 
in depth. The Mariner's Reef on Maryborough was 
the first to prove this statement to be erroneous, at 
any rate so far as the gold-bearing lodes of Victoria 
are concerned. The Mariner's Reef, although com- 
paratively poor at various other and shallower depths, 
yielded from its bed at a depth of 600 feet nearly 
seven ounces of gold to the ton of quartz. On reefs 
in various parts of the colony the yield of gold has gradu- 
ally increased with the increased depth of the working. 
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In the neighbourhood of all the towns named, settle- 
ment has proceeded most satisfactorily. Within the 
first year, that is up to the end of 1866, eighty-six 
settlers around Dunolly had improved their holdings 
at a cost of £5,000, their materials and crops being 
valued at £2,400. In the Maryborough district, 119 
selectors bad expended nearly the same amount of 
money, whilst their crops and stock were estimated to 
be worth £2,200. At Amherst, 276 settlers bad ex- 
pended in labour and money £12,000, their crops 
being worth £4,000. In the neighbourhood of Avoca, 
sixty-seven settlers had spent £3,200, their crops and 
accumulated materials being worth £1,600. 

Fully three-fourths of the settlers belonged to the 
labouring classes, the remainder being composed of 
storekeepers and farmers. In every district, settle- 
ment and improvement have been increasing ever since 
the commencement of the working of the new Land 
Act, and continue to increase every day. 

The agricultural areas of Yehrip, Rathscar, Warren - 
mang, and Natte-Yallock lie to the north-west of 
Maryborough. In the area of Yehrip, nine selectors, 
holding 1,400 acres of land, had within one year 
improved it at a cost of £1,600. In Warrenmang, 
eight selectors had spent £1,300 upon their holdings. 
In Rathscar, twelve settlers spent £1,600 upon 2,000 
acres ; and in Natte-Yallock, £950 had been expended 
by six selectors upon 1,700 acres of land. The 
majority of these selectors were well-to-do farmers in 
the neighbourhood, who had found the cultivation of 
the land so profitable a pursuit that they were desirous 
of extending their operations. 

Bendigo is thirty miles due north from Castlemaine. 
It justly lays claim to occupy the second position 
among the up-country towns of Victoria, — Ballarat, by 
common consent, taking first place. For half-a-dozen 
miles after leaving Castlemaine, the railway runs along- 
side of and over Barker's Creek, with the granite face 
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of Mount Alexander rising up directly in front. All 
along the banks of the creek are dotted the pleasant 
homes of the Oastlemaine merchants. At Harcourt the 
railway takes a suddpn turn, and enters into a series of 
cuttings through granite. The face of the rock 
glistens and shines as the train rushes through, and 
the sharp, jagged edges stand out, as though they 
were weapons to defend the mountain from the steam 
monster that has invaded its territory. The " Porcu- 
pine" — the scene of many an undiscovered crime in the 
days when bushrangers and murderers found it profit- 
able to " stick up " diggers, and now a mouldering mass 
of weather-boards, with a thoroughly haunted look 
about it — is quickly passed, and is almost as quickly 
succeeded by pleasant Ravenswood. 

Not far from this point the railway runs into a 
tunnel under the " Big Hill," — a desperate hill to get 
over in the carrying times, but now, carrying in the 
gorges with which its heart is divided into a thousand 
parts, huge basins of water for the supply of Bendigo. 
Just before the tunnel is entered, the country opens 
away to the west, and glimpses of cultivation, homely 
houses, and pleasant pastures can be caught through 
the vistas formed by the gum-trees and grotesque 
boulders of granite that rise from the green surface of 
the ground. 

On leaving the tunnel, a somewhat rugged country 
is entered, nor is it improved in appearance when 
the first long stretch of old gold- workings breaks 
upon the scene. Low-lying, treeless hills, with hard, 
angular chimney-stacks springing up like monuments, 
stark and well defined, into the blue sky; a long street 
of houses, more tall chimneys ; then streets leaving the 
main one, and seemingly going up inaccessible hills, 
but usually ending at the door of a church or meeting- 
house ; puddling-machines in the valley, with horses 
toiling a melancholy round through mud ; a glimpse of 
handsome shops and houses ; a long and wide valley 
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beyond all, over which is dotted more chimney-stacks ; 
branch railways, warehouses, luggage trains ; all the 
natural bustle of a busy town ; a railway-station, 
handsomer than nine-tenths of the railway-stations in 
England ; a ringing of bells, and a running hither and 
thither of crowds of people ; a jump taken at hazard 
into a cab ; a gentle roll over a well-gravelled court- 
yard, half as long as a park ; a quarter of a mile of 
rattling over the stones, a sudden pull up, a palace of 
an hotel close by, a bank like a palace on the opposite 
corner, some green trees and an ornamental garden in 
front, with a dim outline of hills beyond, — and the 
traveller who has read of the " king of gold towns " 
may feel assured he has arrived on Bendigo. 

Save and except that they both owe their rise and 
being to gold, there is scarcely a single point of resem- 
blance between Bendigo and Castlemaine, and the cha- 
racter of the people differs, if possible, still more 
widely. The Castlemaine people live at home ; at Ben- 
digo the chief part of their existence is spent at the bar 
of the Shamrock Hotel. There, at all hours of the day 
and night, the representative men of Bendigo may be 
found, and the life seems to agree well with them. 
The Shamrock is as much an institution of Bendigo 
as are its quartz reefs. Bendigo people of every class 
are deeply interested in quartz. A Castlemaine trades- 
man will now and then venture a few score pounds 
in a mining speculation, but in Bendigo everybody 
speculates. The female servants are scrip-holders, and 
the cab-drivers have their favourite investments. Ben- 
digo is jusc as bustling and go-ahead as Castlemaine is 
quiet and respectable. In what is known as the 
"good times," when Castlemaine could barely support 
a single theatre occasionally, Bendigo possessed two, 
and a pack of hounds was regularly hunted in the 
district. 

New mining speculations are being constantly launched 
on Bendigo, and share-transactions form portions of the 
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every-day life of the people. They are full of pluck 
and energy, and fortunes are gained and lost with an 
indifference that astonishes a stranger. Pall-mall, the 
main street of the town, is filled with handsome shops 
and hotels ; indeed the largest shop in the colony is in 
this street, and the hum of business may be heard all 
day long. Immense cakes of gold are exhibited in the 
bank windows every day, and in every direction quartz- 
crushing machinery is at work stamping out the trea- 
sure from the stones. The gold region of Bendigo 
extends for many miles, and on the banks of the Axe 
Creek, the Campaspe, and Bullock Creek, it has a 
valuable agricultural population settled. Like many 
other towns in Victoria, it abounds with churches, and 
its benevolent asylum and hospital are institutions of 
very great value. It has a handsome town-hall and 
market-place; the streets are well formed, but from 
some error of management in their keeping, they are 
in the summer filled with dust, and in winter covered 
with mud. 

The holdings under the new Land Act, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bendigo, are, for the most part, very 
small in extent. This is a natural result of the character 
of the country, land fit for cultivation only existing in 
small patches. Up to the end of 1866, two hundred 
persons, chiefly diggers, had taken up nearly four 
thousand acres of land under the 42nd section of the 
Act, and improved it at a cost of £7,000. Many of the 
settlers were Chinamen, who constitute the "market 
gardeners " of the diggings. 

North and west of Bendigo, settlement under the 
new Act has progressed rapidly. Round about Ray- 
mond — a town about four years old — little commu- 
nities are scattered, and all of them doing well. On 
the banks of the Loddon, home-making is being pro- 
ceeded with very quickly, and all the old resident 
farmers have added to their holdings, chiefly for graz- 
ing purposes. 
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In the area of Hall a good deal of settlement has 
taken place. Fully a score of families are settled here- 
abouts, and most of them have good houses erected, 
wells sunk, dams formed, and the various holdings 
are substantially fenced in. In one instance four 
brothers, Scotchmen, fenced in and improved nearly 
six hundred acres within one year. Upon two lots, of 
about five hundred acres each, two families, numbering 
in all twenty -five persons, are living. A little way off, 
two brothers, with their wives and a whole swarm of 
children, reside on a square mile of ground, capitally 
arranged for profitable farming. 

The whole of this area is good rich land, and there 
is abundant evidence of the aborigines of the country 
having held it in high favour. It abounds in game, and 
the yam and other edible roots are in great plenty. 
Native ovens — huge mounds of earthy clay — in which 
the natives roasted the kangaroo and bustard, are 
scattered at intervals over the plains ; and the small belts 
of timber, with the lagoons lying on their edges, afford 
capital cover for water and other fowl. The adjoining 
areas of Ard-daly and Cole, measuring sixteen miles from 
north to south, and six from east to west, have been 
taken up under certificate, and are entirely devoted to 
sheep-grazing. The area of Belle Latrobe is tolerably 
well settled, as is the adjoining one of Bridgewater. 
Sleive-Sullivan, Tarnagulla, and Loader-Downs suc- 
ceed, and upon the whole of them homes are being 
formed every day. 

The pretty little village of Newbridge lies on the banks 
of the Loddon, not far from where these three areas 
join ; and a pleasanter town and a happier people than 
the folk who live there, it would be hard to find. 
Bridgewater is some four miles down the river, and 
bids fair to be a flourishing place. Little farms abound 
in the neighbourhood, and the digging town of Ingle- 
wood adds to the importance of the district. 

Away to the west is a country dotted over with small 
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settlements. First of all, Kingower, then Jericho, and 
across a beautiful country bounding the River Avoca, 
St. Arnaud. This last is the silver town of Victoria. 
On the tbp of its high barren hill, the silver stone 
lies glistening with its myriad spikes of sparkling 
metal. Away up on the top of the hills, looking like 
the nests of monster eagles, the machines for working 
the silver are fixed, and they appear to the passer-by 
below as though a touch would topple them over. From 
the highest point of the highest hill, miles of mallee may 
be measured by the eye, and like a thread of emerald 
winding through a forest of darker green, the valley of 
the Wimmera running out into vast lakes; and be- 
yond all, and forming a horizon like the sea, the River 
Murray. 

A good deal of settlement, on a small scale, has taken 
place round about St. Arnaud. On the banks of the 
Avon, a river a little way off to the west, a party of men 
well acquainted with sheep-farming have taken up 
3,000 acres under the new Act, and are working out the 
problem of the profitable nature of squatting on a small 
scale, very satisfactorily. 

Six or eight miles below this squatting settlement, 
the free selectors have found very pleasant places in 
which to settle. At Strathfillan, a long, narrow valley, 
running down from the Pyrenees to Strathfillan Creek, 
there are many comfortable homes. Strathfillan is 
now called Stuart-Mill, in honour of the lately-rejected 
member for Westminster. The valley is bounded on 
either side by gently-rising hills ; and a dozen families 
have found a home and the means of maintaining the 
home within its boundaries. One of the settlers in 
the valley claims direct descent from the great Judge 
Hale. The old man — he is over three score and ten 
years old — and his wife have made a beautiful place 
for themselves in a nook at the foot of the mountains, 
and Judge Hale's own Gloucestershire has not a 
prettier home within its borders. 
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A road over the Pyrenees leads to Navarre, a little 
township on the old tr^ck from South Australia to 
Victoria. Crowlands and Elmhurst being passed, 
Ararat is reached. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, settlement under 
the ordinary leasing-clauses, as well as the 42nd sec- 
tion of the Land Act, has proceeded rapidly. In the 
areas of Colvinsby and Yalla-y-poora, nearly the whole 
of the land has been taken up by the traders, well-to- 
do miners, and farmers of the district ; and, so far, 
they have succeeded admirably as sheep-farmers. From 
Ararat round to Buanger, Shirley, and Beaufort, across 
to Streatham, Skipton, and Chepstow, up by Lake 
Burrambeet, and through the scores of towns that lie 
on all sides of Ballarat, substantial and satisfactory 
settlement abounds. It would take half-a-dozen books 
to tell of the half of it, and it goes on increasing every 
day. It is a land full of prosperity — not the prosperity 
of fortune-making, perhaps, but the prosperity that 
secures every worker from want. 

" Busy Ballarat " has passed into a proverb. " The 
Bourse in Paris, the Exchange in London, and the 
Corner at Ballarat," say the Ballarat people, are the 
only places of business in the world. It is indeed a 
wonderful town ; gold abounds in and around it, and 
wherever there is no gold, the soil is of unusual value 
for the purposes of the farmer. Ballarat spreads its 
arms in all directions, and the stranger has a difficulty 
in guessing where Ballarat ends and some other place 
begins. Ballarat interests extend far beyond Ballarat 
itself, and, indeed, beyond Victoria. For many years past 
English capitalists have been largely interested in the 
mining properties of the district, and the price of 
shares in several of its companies is a regular feature 
in the price lists of London market reports. Among 
the influences now at work tending to bring Victoria 
into repute in England, these mining ventures are 
not the least important. The statistics concerning 
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some of the Ballarat mines are of a very interesting 
character, and well calculated to attract the attention 
of speculative capitalists. Among the most famous of 
the Ballarat mining companies is the " Band of Hope." 
The value of the machinery erected upon the claims of 
this company is estimated at £70,000. Although the 
workings are in their, infancy, there have been over 
2,500,000 cubic feet of auriferous wash-dirt excavated 
therefrom. This "dirt" has yielded 151,000 ounces 
of gold, for which £608,000 have been received by the 
company. There are altogether about three hundred 
and fifty men employed in and about the mine, whose 
earnings average nearly £4,000 per month. The other 
expenses of working, including lighting by gas, tim- 
bering, &c, amount to about £3,500 in the same period. 
The shaft from which the workings have hitherto been 
carried on is 420 feet deep; other shafts have been 
sunk, and the returns are expected to increase in pro- 
portion to the additional facilities for working they 
will afford. 

Another company, the " Sir William Don," although 
comparatively a new one, has yielded results equally 
satisfactory. This company obtained their first gold 
in April, 1867, and by April, 1868, over 10,000 ounces 
of gold had been taken from the workings. The paid- 
up capital of the company is at the rate of £1 5s. 6d. 
per share, and upon these shares dividends amounting 
to £9 15«. per share were paid within the twelve 
months ending April, 1868. This shows a return of 
nearly 500 per cent, on the paid-up capital. The 
ordinary yield of gold, with a wages-sheet of £2,400 
per month, averages about 2,000 ounces of gold. This 
yields a dividend of about £2 per share per month. 

Such instances are neither solitary nor uncommon 
ones on Ballarat, and it is little to be wondered at 
that they should have had the effect of attracting 
capital and speculation towards the gold mines of the 
place. 
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For several years nearly the whole of the gold leads 
on Ballarat trended in a^iortherly direction, and indeed 
most of the old auriferous courses in the colony were, 
as nearly as possible, from north to south. Some time 
ago, however, the workings on Ballarat took a turn to 
the west, and an immediate rise in the value of pro- 
perty in that quarter ensued. The working experiences 
of the latter months of 1867 and of the early ones of 
1868, demonstrated the fact of the westerly bearing of 
the gold leads, and land hitherto comparatively value- 
less has been eagerly sought after. One section of 
ground, of 640 acres, forming the " pre-emptive right " 
of a squatter, that was a few years ago purchased for 
£1 per acre, has been sold for nearly £80,000. To 
work one portion of this, known as " Winter's Free- 
hold," a company was formed in London, in November, 
1868, and the expectation of the promoters is, that by 
sinking half-a-dozen or more shafts on the ground, 
and so working with all mining appliances in their 
favour, a mine of unequalled richness will be opened 
up and worked. The calculations of the promoters 
appear to be based on careful and special surveys, as 
well as long practical experience, and as they are 
largely interested in the venture themselves, the pro- 
babilities are in favour of their being correct. From 
twenty-two claims adjacent to Winter's Freehold, 
there had been taken, up to July, 1868, thirty-nine 
tons, eleven hundredweight, two quarters, twelve 
pounds, and some odd ounces of gold, yielding, at £4 
per ounce, £4,250,927. 

The value of the improvement effected upon the land 
around the town selected in the year 1866 was esti- 
mated at nearly £4 per acre ; a rate of improvement 
unequalled by any other district in Victoria. 

A railway runs from Ballarat to Geelong, and thence 
to Melbourne. Geelong is most pleasantly situate 
upon the shores of Corio Bay. It is a prosperous town, 
and increases year by year in importance. Early in 
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1868, the first woollen-mill in Victoria was started at 
Geelong. It is now in full wofk, and turns out tweeds 
and other cloths of a superior quality. Among other 
things, Geelong is famous for its vineyards, botanic 
gardens, and poetry. It has several poets, and a col- 
lection of their productions would add another to the 
curiosities of literature. A ride by rail of fifty miles 
brings the traveller back to his starting-point, Mel- 
bourne. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Melbourne : its Streets and Buildings, Churches, Clubs, Hotels, and 
Places of Amusement — The Suburbs: Collingwood, Fitzroy, 
Kichmond, The Botanic Gardens, Yarra Bend, Toorak, Prahran, 
Windsor, St. Kilda, The Bed Bluff, Sandridge, and Emerald Hill. 

Melbourne itself is perhaps the most wonderful thing 
in connection with Victoria. It is as handsome and 
well-to-do a city as any of its size in Europe. All the 
appointments and appliances of a high civilisation and 
luxury are to be found within its bounds. Its natural 
position is good, and in the laying out and formation 
of the city every advantage has been taken of the 
circumstance. 

The river Yarra- Yarra forms a natural boundary to 
Melbourne on the south, and running at right angles 
with it are nine wide handsome-looking streets, shoot- 
ing out, straight as an arrow, towards the north. 
These streets are intersected at regular distances by 
others, unfortunately not laid out with the same regard 
to uniformity of width. Between each wide street — 
and the main streets running east and west are wider 
than those lying north and south — are little narrow 
lanes, bearing the same names as the principal streets, 
with the prefix " Little " attached in each case. Thus, 
" Little Bourke Street," chosen and favourite retreat 
of the Metropolitan Chinamen, who congregate here in 
hundreds, and commit more evil in a week than their 
brethren on the gold-fields do in a month ; " Little 
Lonsdale Street," and " Little Latrobe Street," form 
filthy backgrounds to the handsome thoroughfares 
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whose names they bear. A sternly fixed peculiarity 
pertains to each of the streets in Melbourne. In 
Flinders Street, and the lane bearing the same name, 
" merchants most do congregate." All is staid, steady, 
and well-to-do in these thoroughfares. Here, and at 
the south end of the streets intersecting them, large, 
massive, but unhandsome blue-stone stores rear their 
heads some five or six storeys above the level of the 
ground. Mountains of sugar from the Mauritius, of 
tea from China, and of everything else that man can 
want, from every part of the world, are reared, pile 
upon pile, in and about Flinders Street. Farther north, 
so as to be equally convenient for the railway station 
and the wharf, larger and more imposing-looking 
buildings still, have been erected for the special pur- 
pose of storing wool, sent down from the up-country 
stations, and awaiting its shipment to England. Very 
solid-looking and eminently respectable-looking are 
the men who own these buildings. Whatever the 
thermometer may mark, they always wear suits of 
English black broadcloth ; their hats are always of the 
orthodox " bell-topper " fashion ; they show little 
watch-chain, but it is always large in size and high in 
price. Their voices have a deep port-winy flavour, and 
they turn their faces homeward soon after three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The cathedral makes a desirable division between 
the mercantile and the legal parts of Collins Street. 
Just opposite an open space that allows free scope for 
the wind to have access and ventilate the place, stand 
" Temple Court" and " Chancery Lane." Lawyers 
attach themselves to the neighbourhood as firmly as 
their English fellows do to the block of ground that 
runs north and south of Temple Bar. The banking 
interest is the next represented in Collins Street, and 
then the fashionable quarter commences. It is a point 
of principle with the female portion of the " Upper 
Ten" of Melbourne, to display themselves every day, 
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when the weather permits, on the shady side of Collins 
Street. Three hundred out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days in each year are as bright and as clear 
as a model Easter Monday in Paris ; and the costumes 
of Melbourne are by no means bad imitations of those 
of Longchamps. When the " Vanity Fair " part of the 
street finishes, doctors become all in all ; and, judging 
from the handsome houses they inhabit, the carriages 
they drive, and the show they make in public, their 
practice must be profitable. 

Bourke Street attempts to imitate Collins Street in 
style. At its western end, where it is not " horsy " and 
disagreeable, it is disagreeably dull. Its centre is busy 
enough ; but towards its eastern extremity it degene- 
rates intobadly-supported theatres and brilliant-looking 
oyster-stalls, whilst the unfinished front of the Parlia- 
ment Houses sheds a look of melancholy and premature 
desolation around. 

Swanston and Elizabeth streets are the great main 
arteries of the city, and all day long they teem with a 
busy crowd, and bustle and noise are the chief charac- 
teristics. In every street of the city, churches and 
chapels are to be met with in abundance. They vary 
in style and appearance very much. The cathedral is 
almost Quaker-like in its plainness, whilst the chief of 
the Wesleyan-Methodist places of worship, towers high 
above eveiy other building in the town, and, by its 
florid and somewhat pretentious style of architecture, 
seems to challenge an admiration that is not always 
accorded to it. The. Roman Catholics have a handsome 
and commodious place of worship ; but for the last 
twenty years they have been engaged in the erection 
of a new church that bids fair to be by far the most 
imposing ecclesiastical structure in Victoria. 

Next to the churches, the banks are perhaps the 
most conspicuous objects of the city. They are all of 
them in Collins Street, and each vies with the other 
in the magnificence of its business premises and 
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elaborate appointments. Polished marble and granite, 
imported from Europe at immense cost, form the 
porticoes and pillars of nearly all of them, whilst 
the sculptor's art has been laid under contribution for 
an ornamentation sometimes more costly than correct. 
The post-office, the public library, and the university, 
are buildings worthy of any city in the world ; whilst 
their internal arrangements are of a character emi- 
nently calculated to effect, in the very best manner, the 
important objects of each of them. The law courts and 
Government offices, with the exception of the trea- 
sury — and that is only exceeded in pretentiousness by 
its ugliness — are plain and simple buildings, but well 
adapted for the purposes they are intended to serve. 
The custom-house is conveniently situate, and is as 
inconvenient in its arrangements as it is otherwise in 
position. The various manufactories, including distil- 
leries, foundries, tanneries, sugar refineries, and brew- 
eries, are in out-of-the-way places, but are prosperous 
and valuable institutions. 

The streets themselves, sides and centres alike, are 
well made and well kept. They are all macadamised 
with the blue stone common in the neighbourhood, and 
which is now extensively used for the metalling of roads 
in the suburbs of London ; whilst the side- walks that 
were not laid with Scotch stone in the early days, are 
handsomely and well flagged with slate, quarried from 
among the ranges near Castlemaine. Several times 
during the day, and nearly all night, the streets are 
flushed with a strong stream of water. The ample 
supply from the Yan Yean renders this process ot 
cleanliness easy, and the effect of so copious a supply 
is at once pleasant and healthy. Sometimes the streets 
get flooded without the help of the YanYean. When- 
ever a rain-storm occurs in or around Melbourne, the 
water rushes in torrents down the eastern and western 
hills, and collects in a turbid and wild flood in Elizabeth 
Street. This street is built on the natural watercourse 
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of the valley ; and Melbourne having no underground 
drainage, the waters quickly accumulate, and not un- 
frequently the floods have resulted in damage to life 
and property. Of course, the water collects all the 
lighter waifs and strays of the yards and lanes and 
streets it passes over. Pieces of timber, wisps of straw, 
waste paper, and corks, as they are borne past and 
beyond carpenters' shops, stable yards, printing offices, 
or hotels, sufficiently indicate the character of the 
neighbourhoods from which they have been carried; 
corks come down into the main stream from every side. 
From all the " rights-of-way," they pour in crowds. 
They rush out of the low slums of Little Bourke Street, 
and from both ends of every street in the town, until 
they collect in a dense mass in the wide space between 
Collins Street and Flinders Lane, where they form a 
closely-packed army of bobbing bedouins, testifying to 
the absorbent powers of the population, when bottled 
beer is in question. If cork swimming-belts brought a 
high price in Victoria, the " flotsam and jetsam " of 
Elizabeth Street, at the time of a flood, would prove a 
valuable salvage. 

Sometimes a waif of a different kind is found among 
the muddy waters of the flood. One morning, in the 
early part of 1868, a man, who had been for years 
an hotel-keeper in Melbourne, and who at one time 
had amassed a competency, but to whom fortune had 
for some time been unfavourable, wandered down to 
where the troubled water was roaring its hoarsest, and 
rushing its hardest. He had often crossed the same 
watercourse when he had health and strength and 
hope was high within him, but these things had left 
him ; his head was giddy and his limbs weak. The 
torrent tore him from his treacherous footing, and 
drowned him within sight of the house that had once 
been his home. The early passers-by found him lying 
stark and dead upon the every-day-used roadway. 

The hotels, from the premises of which the corks 
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carried by the rain-floods to the sea, are gathered, form 
an important feature in theevery-day life of Melbourne. 
The title " hotel " by no means defines the kind or 
class of house referred to. A room formed of weather- 
boards, measuring ten feet by twelve, with a recess at 
the back large enough to contain an America cooking- 
stove, and frontage sufficiently long to display a sign- 
board on, is, in a " colonial sense," as much an hotel 
as the " swell" " Scott's," the quiet "Criterion," 
the melancholy " Menzie's," the pretentious " Port 
Philip," the homely " Hocking's," the temperate 
u Tankards," or the generous and genial " Gar ton's." 
Between those named and the first one referred to, 
there is a wide range of price, quality, terms, and 
comfort. The new arrival in Melbourne, whether from 
the "up-country" or from the old country, need have 
no fear nowadays of his peculiarities or circumstances 
not being suited at one or other of the hotels with 
which Melbourne abounds. They present themselves 
at nearly all the corners of streets, and every few yards 
" conducts the unguarded nose to a whiff" that acts 
either as an appetiser, or it revolts and sickens. In 
proportion to the accommodation and comfort given, 
the charges at all classes of hotels are lower than at 
similar houses in England. The majority of them are 
handsomely fitted up, and having been specially ar- 
ranged for the purposes to which they are devoted, are 
abundant in convenience and comfort. Bestaurants 
and wine-shops there are in plenty. At some of the 
former, dinners are furnished at from sixpence per head ; 
and to the London clerk, accustomed to the spare 
gentility of a City " shilling diuner," the generous 
providings of a Melbourne sixpenny dining-room 
would be an agreeable change. Mauy of the best 
hotels go a step beyond this, and provide their cus- 
tomers, that is all who purchase a glass of beer, with 
a free luncheon, and these luncheons are largely taken 
advantage of by a class, the members of which would 
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consider it beneath their dignity to be seen in a six- 
penny cook-shop. 

Sixpence exercises a somewhat singular and powerful 
influence over the liquid department of the Melbourne 
commissariat. Whilst a better dinner is provided 
for a shilling in 1868 than could have been obtained for 
half-a-crown in 1858, the price of the glass of beer, 
and indeed of all " drinks/' has remained unaltered 
and seems likely to continue so. There have, it is true, 
sprung up some " threepenny houses," but there is no 
instance on record of the same individual having visited 
any of them a second time. It has been hinted that 
these establishments belong to the legitimate sixpenny 
dealers, and have been opened with the design of teach- 
ing the public — by a process of violent poisoning — how 
utterly impossible it is to get decent " drinks " at any 
other rate than two for a shilling. Of late the retail 
Victorian wine trade has given rise to a new class of 
"dealers in drink." These people own handsomely- 
fitted-up shops, over the counters of which large goblets 
of the pure juice are dispensed, and always for the ortho- 
dox sixpence. In justice to the wine-seller, as well as 
to the hotel-keeper and publican, it should be said that 
they always give good value for the money they charge. 
The quality of the drinkables dispensed is excellent, and 
in the matter of spirits, the quantity is left entirely to 
the purchaser, who is supplied with a decanter and 
tumbler and desired to "help himself." Sometimes, 
but very rarely, this liberty of the subject leads to a 
divergence of opinion on the part of the publican and 
his customers, but generally they "agree to differ." 
A story is told of one hotel-keeper upon whom a cer- 
tain customer called for a " nip of brandy " regularly 
every morning. At first the transaction was perfectly 
satisfactory, nor did the publican think it worth while to 
complain, when the "nip " was increased to a "nobbier," 
and the " nobbier " grew into a glass. The mornings 
were cold, and the benevolent Boniface knew he could 
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make up his loss out of his more temperate customers 
during the day. After some days the liberal drinker — 
for whom nothing but " Hennessey's Battle Axe " would 
suffice, — and " Battle Axe " is an expensive brandy to 
buy, — filled his tumbler to the brim, drank it off, put 
down his sixpence, and with a polite bow walked off as 
usual. This was repeated until the patience of the pub- 
lican gave way, and one morning when he had seen 
his eighteen-pennyworth of brandy disappear down the 
throat of his unprofitable customer, who tendered the 
usual sixpence in payment, he politely asked him to 
remain a minute, and then taking a bran-new three- 
penny-piece from the till, handed it to the departing 
drinker saying, " You have forgotten your change, 
sir. We only charge half-price to people who take 
spirits in wholesale quantities!" The gentleman 
withdrew his patronage from the establishment from 
that day and for ever. 

Club life has scarcely had time to receive its full 
development in Melbourne yet, though the germs have 
been working for some years. The " Melbourne Club " 
was established long ago, when society was divided by 
a broad line, and squatters and traders were the only 
people who existed as distinct classes in the colony. 
The club was intended to meet a want of accommodation 
for up-country gentlemen on their visits to town, not 
afforded by the hotels of the period. The first years 
of its existence were passed in a building of modest 
pretensions and appearance, but when the "dis- 
gustingly rich" era commenced, the ambition and 
requirements of its members took a wider flight, and 
they erected a club-house that would do no discredit 
to Pall Mall. Their exclusiveness was equally worthy 
of that fashionable resort : though they had no objec- 
tion to form a coalition with traders when there was 
a probability of political power being gained thereby, 
they could by no means admit them into the magic 
circle of their club life. As there were "heroes 
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before Agamemnon," so there were men, other than 
the squatters, who grew rich under the influence of 
the gold discoveries. Among this class — the money- 
making merchants — there were many who had a taste 
for " high life and high-bred company, for pictures, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses/' and the dignity 
and comfort of belonging to a clnb. Out of this 
grew the " Union Club," composed of " merchants, 
bankers, and others/' An old-fashioned and very 
comfortable hotel — the "Shakspeare" — altered and 
enlarged, answered their purpose at first, but thej r 
are an aspiring race of men, and intend to erect a 
building that shall eclipse the glories of the " Mel- 
bourne/' Another club, modelled upon the fashion of 
the " Whittington," in London, has been established, 
and promises to be a success. 

In the matter of places of amusement, Melbourne 
is well supplied. It has three theatres, several con- 
cert-halls, a few casinos, or dancing-rooms — the 
latter equal, in all that pertains to disreputability and 
vice, to any of the same description of places, bearing 
high-sounding names and receiving " distinguished 
patronage," in London. A few ^ears ago a theatrical 
manager in Melbourne was another name for a rich 
man. Night after night the three theatres were crowded 
by a well-dressed and high-paying audience. An 
American opera company literally coined money. Its 
season lasted, with a few short intervals, for five 
years ; its managers and members made fortunes, and 
so entirely did they absorb the patronage of the theatre- 
going public, that at the beginning of 1868 there was 
scarcely a dramatic performer of any repute or talent 
left in the colony, and those who remained could only 
manage to make both ends meet by forming joint- 
stock companies, and dividing the money taken at the 
doors ajnong themselves. The home-making and home- 
keeping habits that have been growing upon the people 
have, no doubt, had their influence upon this " decay 
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of the drama; " but, however disastrous it may have 
been to many very estimable members of the theatrical 
profession, it has not been without its good effects 
also. Bankruptcies and insolvencies are not so fre- 
quent in Melbourne now as they were when theatres 
were better supported. 

Pleasantly situate on the banks of the Yarra-Yarra 
are the Botanic Gardens. Tliej are entirely supported by 
the Government, and are wholly devoted to the public. 
They have been laid out with great taste and judg- 
ment, and are kept in perfect order, although at an 
expense that some people might deem extravagant. 
The Royal Park, also public property, is devoted 
chiefly to the purposes of the Acclimatisation Society, 
and a very good purpose it is answering. The alpaca 
here found its first home in Victoria; whilst many 
valuable animals are bred and reared in considerable 
numbers before being distributed over the colony. 

The suburbs of Melbourne are now nearly as im- 
portant as the city itself. North Melbourne, East Mel- 
bourne, and Collingwood, are, so far as streets, houses, 
and people go to make up a town, simple extensions of 
Melbourne, and a very considerable extent of ground 
they spread over. Collingwood is, it is true, a separate 
borough, having its own mayor and council, and assert- 
ing as much importance and arrogating as much in- 
fluence to itself as all the rest of the suburbs put to- 
gether. Collingwood is the home of the platform orator 
and political adventurer. Its public meetings are more 
noisy, the speeches of its public men longer, and the 
public proceedings generally more offensive than those 
of any other place in Victoria; and the people are 
proud of it Its streets are laid out at right angles 
with each other, but without the regularity of width 
and length that distinguish the thoroughfares of 
Melbourne. The shops and public-houses have a 
mildewy look about them. In class and character they 
are something between those of Whitechapel and the 
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Edgware Road, joined to an evident tendency to run 
to a state of seediness. To a stranger there is an in- 
fluence eminently depressing about the place, but the 
inhabitants have a jauntiness of manner and a look of 
satisfaction about them, indicating, tan acclimatising 
process of some kind or other having been exercised 
upon them. 

The westerly or upper part of Collingwood has 
rather an imposing appearance. Its south-western 
corner is flanked by handsome churches, whilst the 
unfinished Parliament Houses — at a distance, and on 
a dull day particularly— impart a look of gloomy 
grandeur, typical of the assertive character of the 
wise men of East Collingwood. Facing some well- 
laid-out public gardens, Collingwood commences 
with terraces of houses, broken here and there by 
" semi-detached villa residences " of a decidedly florid 
style of architecture. Back towards the east, and 
" down " in a northerly direction, the houses grow 
" small by degrees and beautifully less," until they 
dwindle away all together into * squalid blocks of 
weather-board cottages and ill-smelling tenements. 

The wanderer through the " purloins " — for so the 
residents delight to call their abiding-places — will be 
astonished, if his walks are taken by daylight, to find 
nine-tenths of the houses closed up and destitute of 
inhabitants. Whole streets may be traversed, and 
every door in the street knocked at, without a response 
being elicited. That the houses are not uninhabited is 
proved by the furniture to be seen through the un- 
curtained windows, but where the inhabitants occupy 
themselves, is, to the world outside of Collingwood, a 
mystery. Towards evening smoke may be seen curling 
out of the chimneys of some of them, and of others 
the doors will be opened ; but unless his curiosity be 
very strong indeed, the long line of ghastly-looking 
streets will have suggested to the stranger the desira- 
bility of attaining some more civilised part of the 
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world, and so the strange problem of " Who lives in 
the houses on Collingwood flat? " remains unsolved. 

Lying between Collingwood and the river, or rather 
between Richmond Park and Collingwood, a small 
but " highly select " suburb exists. Fitzroy is just as 
conservative and quiet as Collingwood is radical and 
riotous. The houses have a look of staid respectability, 
and the people a gravity of manner, that Collingwood 
wonders and sneers at There is a good deal of the 
solemn respectability of a small cathedral town about 
Fitzroy. Many of the magnates of the colony — among 
them the Bishop of Melbourne — have their abodes in 
Fitzroy, and monied gentility affects the quarter be- 
cause of its character for respectability. The public 
gardens of Fitzroy are models of orderly ornamenta- 
tion. Every curve and line in the carefully-gravelled 
and rolled walks, is laid down with mathematical ac- 
curacy. The flowers are taught to groW in 'strict 
accordance with geometrical rule, whilst the few remain- 
ing native gum-trees are barely toleFated, because they 
will persist in shedding their bark in long strips of 
unequal width, instead of taking off their brown and 
homely coats in square sheets. There are statues gracing 
the alcoves and bowers, but they are all of a highly 
decorous description, whilst the bowers themselves are 
placed so as to ensure the utmost degree of publicity. 
A band plays on a platform placed for the purpose ; 
its strains are all of a classic character, and the very 
nursemaids and children who congregate to gaze upon 
the well-dressed players upon wind instruments, ex- 
hibit a gentle melancholy, strictly in accordance with 
the spirit of the place. Sometimes, when night has 
fallen upon the scene, sounds of suppressed mirth may 
be heard in its quiet groves ; but this only occurs when 
the neighbouring housemaids have their "evenings 
out" in order to go to church. It is not a little 
singular that both the Fitzroy and the Carlton gardens 
lie between the church and the home of every servant 
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girl in Melbourne ; at any rate, they always manage to 
cross them when journeying from one to the other, 

Richmond is almost as large a suburb as Collingwood, 
but the character of the people and the appearance of 
the place differ very materially. Whilst Collingwood 
seems to seek its living away from home, the Rich- 
mond people appear to be entirely self-contained and 
self-supporting. The streets run up-hill and then 
down again ; now they pass through groves of trees, 
and again by trim gardens and comfortable cottages. 
The undulating character of the ground induces a light 
and shade that has a cheering and enlivening effect 
when compared with the dull monutony of the munici- 
pality over the way. It is as the more lively parts 
of Kensington when contrasted with the newly-built 
Babylon of brick around Notting Hill. The shops 
and shop-keepers have a comfortable and contented 
look, and in many respects Richmond on the Yarra- 
Yarra has a strong family likeness to Richmond on the 
Thames ; that is, the part of the Thames Richmond 
lying in the valley. 

The turnings and windings of the Yarra are some- 
what bewildering on the outskirts of Richmond. The 
stream runs around all sorts of unexpected corners, and 
doubles upon itself as though it were playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with* the vineyards and gardens upon 
its banks. Nestling under a bill, at the foot of which 
the river runs rapidly, — in some parts for a fourth 
of its width shaded by a forest of willows, the parent 
slip of which was cut from off the tree growing upon 
the tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena,— the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens glisten with a gorgeousness of 
greenery and profusion of colouring such as delight 
the eye of the artist, and afford a perpetual pleasure 
to the thousands who avail themselves of the beauties 
of the place. 

Away up the course of the river, there rises a high 
bluff peninsula, that in the old days, before " building 
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improvements" were common, was one of the most 
beautiful spots round Melbourne. The river makes a 
sharp sweep round its point, leaving it standing bold 
and precipitous, with a full command of the wooded 
country beyond. Just under its highest point, and 
beneath its steepest bank, are the most beautiful falls 
on the Yarra. The fresh, clear water comes tumbling 
down over a rocky bed, flashing into bright, sparkling 
foam, and cooling with a perpetual spray the flowering 
and sweet-scented shrubs with which the bank is 
covered. Away over the river, the country stretches as 
beautiful a bit of woodland as need be desired. Nowa- 
days, it is broken and divided by farms, and man- 
sions, and cottages ; but the beauty of the scene is not 
lessened by the alteration. Buried in one of the most 
quiet valleys of this most quiet spot, is the " Yarra- 
Bend," the mad-house or lunatic asylum of the colony, 
or rather one, and the oldest of them ; for there are 
at least two others now — one at Ararat, and another 
at Beechworth. If pleasant scenes and sounds conduce 
to mental health, the poor patients of the u Yarra- 
Bend" are surrounded by favourable associations and 
influences. 

A deep cutting through a narrow part of this neck 
of land conducts to a line of streets nearly three miles 
long, and leading to the beach at St. Kilda. Soon 
after leaving Richmond, the road passes the viceregal 
Toorak, lying to the left, and the aristocratic South 
Yarra to the right. Ever since the arrival of Sir Charles 
Hothnm, in 1854, the Governors of Victoria have re- 
sided at Toorak. Sir Joseph Latrobe had been content 
to remain in the modest house he had erected for himself 
in the days before the diggings. On leaving the colony 
he disposed of the house and grounds, purchased from 
the Crown a few years before for £l per acre, for a 
sum the interest of which made a tolerable competency 
for a person of moderate desires. When the " people's 
Governor" was expected, the " people " determined to 
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lodge him in a style becoming the dignity of his posi- 
tion. Toorak had been built by an eminently respect- 
able soap-boiler and candle-maker. With considerable 
taste, he had selected a pleasant site overlooking the 
Yarra, and upon it he erected Toorak, intending it for 
a resting-place when he had ceased fortune-making, 
He died either before the gold days or immediately 
afterwards, leaving a widow and two children ; and for 
the eldest of these, a boy, the rentals of Toorak and 
some other properties have been accumulating for nearly 
twenty years. So considerable has been the increase 
in the value of these properties, and so wise the con- 
duct of the trustees, that the boy, on attaining his 
majority, promises — always allowing for the distance 
between Swansea and South Yarra — to be a miniature 
Marquis of Bute. 

The wisest geographer or the cunningest surveyor 
would find it difficult to point out the boundaries that 
divide Prahran from Windsor, Windsor from St. Kilda, 
or either of the three from the other two. They run 
into each other at angles specially adapted for the 
bewilderment of tax-gatherers and census-collectors. 
A story is told of a resident of this quarter, who lived 
rate-free for years by simply moving from one corner of 
a street to the other, and so mystifying the municipal 
and borough officials that none of them could distinctly 
say to which district he belonged. 

The long street already referred to, commences a mile 
or more on the Richmond side of the Yarra. Once 
past the deep cutting it holds on its way, without a 
turn, by well-arranged gardens and squalid huts, over 
open wastes, where the speculative builder has never 
yet ventured, by shells of houses commenced by some 
sanguine capitalist, but never finished, and now stand- 
ing up rough and roofless — a constant rebuke to ill- 
directed zeal. The appearance of the street is 
constantly varying, and even its name changes occa- 
sionally. There is not much variety indulged in by 
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those who name it. For a quarter of a mile or so, it is 
called Church Street, then Chapel Street, then Church 
Street again, and so on, through its whole length, the 
name depending on whether the residents in the various 
localities are orthodox or otherwise in their opinions. 

Immediately after leaving South Yarra, the people 
living in and around the "long street " say they live 
at Windsor. A few doors farther on, they insist on 
being in the parish of Prahran. Then the Windsor 
folk assert their right again, and every now and then 
there is a vague rumour of Booroondara and Brighton 
claiming possession ; while Sandridge clips off a piece 
here and there, like the free-lance of an army, or a 
newspaper, robbing friends and enemies as opportunity 
offers. The street, however, pursues the " even tenour 
of its way" regardless of the contending claims made 
upon it. At one point it identities itself unmistake- 
ably with Prahran. Just where the shops are a shade 
less dingy than elsewhere, and the crossings of the 
street have been strewn with blue-stone pitchers, 
placed there by a cunning council for the purpose of 
maiming and retaining travellers of means whom mis- 
fortune may have driven into the neighbourhood, there 
rises a square stuccoed and stuck-up building, called 
the Prahran Town Hall. It has a larger room, and a 
taller tower, and a bigger and more inaccurate clock, 
than any other municipality within ten miles of Mel- 
bourne, or in the colony for that matter, and the 
" Prahranarians " are proud in proportion. 

Prahran retains possession of the road for a consider- 
able, distance beyond the town- hall, the shops gradually 
relapsing into their original dinginess, and the houses 
becoming so shabby that at last, for sheer shame, they 
run away into nothing, and disappear behiud the but- 
tresses of a railway bridge. St. Kilda is then entered, 
and a different class of people and places met with. 
The roads assume a smartness lacked by the thorough- 
fares of Prahran. Some of the houses rank as mansion^ 
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whilst the cottages are pictures of expensive pretti- 
ness. The gardens and lawns are laid out with 
taste, and the more extensive grounds may fairly claim 
the rank of parks. St Eilda is, in short, the suburb 
of Melbourne, and its residents are among the most 
wealthy and the best known of the merchants and pro- 
fessional men of the metropolis. On the long street 
speeds, right through the heart of St. Kilda, just as it 
penetrated Prahran, Windsor, and Richmond. By- 
and-by glimpses of the bay are caught through the 
angles formed by the junction of the streets ; and after 
the business part of St. Kilda has been passed, the 
wide expanse of water opens up, fringed by a beach 
exceeding in beauty and extent the beaches of Rams- 
gate, Margate, Brighton, and Eastbourne, all put 
together. 

The beach at St. Kilda, stretching away, as it does, 
to Brighton, and beyond, is the favourite resort of the 
Melbourne holiday-makers. Melbourne greatly affects 
public holidays. In the course of the year there are 
exactly twelve of them, and for the most part they are 
kept, so far as ceasing to work is concerned, most 
religiously. Besides Christmas-day, New-year's-day, 
and Good Friday, there are three saints' days observed, 
St. George, St. Patrick, and St. Andrew, the patron 
saint of the Principality being overlooked. Separation- 
day, the birthday of her Majesty, as well as that of 
her eldest son, are among the days set apart for holiday- 
making in the Government offices and banking esta- 
blishments of Victoria, and on all these days and on 
every Sunday St. Kilda and Brighton are thronged with 
visitors. Every Sunday, the six miles of beautifully 
metalled road between Melbourne and Brighton are, 
from two o'clock till dark, alive with vehicles and 
equestrians. Hampton Court, on a fine Whit-Monday, 
presents a very similar scene on a larger scale. 

The " Red Bluff," a bold headland running out into 
the bay just beyond Brighton, is sacred to pic-nic 
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parties and wedding excursions. How many of the 
former, held among the cool shade of the Tee-Tee on 
the Brighton beach, have led to the latter, it would be 
difficult to count The "Bluff" is a place admirably 
adapted for the recreation of people " in populous cities 
pent." It is covered with a sweet-smelling sward, 
having that indescribable " brininess " of perfume met 
with in eea-side pastures. The waters of the bay 
spread out in front, bounded by the horizon, whilst at 
the foot of the bluff, they either lap with a melancholy 
music, or dash wildly over the long reefs that hem and 
then break the otherwise broad expanse. Behind, the 
land runs away for miles, almost as level as the sea 
itself, the gentle movement of the tops of the luxu- 
riantly growing shrubs tending to heighten a resem- 
blance to the waters of the bay. 

Turning to the right from St. Kilda, and following 
the beach for a little over a mile, the port of Melbourne, 
Sandridge, is reached. This place has a thoroughly 
i( along-shore " look about it. When the diggings 
broke out, there was one house only in Sandridge ; that 
house was the Pier Hotel; and by the name of the 
owner of the hotel, Frank Liardet, the place was called. 
There was no Sandridge when the first gold-seekers 
arrived in Hobson's Bay (though the native ugliness of 
the place might have suggested the name years before, 
for it was simply a long ridge of loose sand, the par- 
ticles of which were blown about in clouds by every 
change of wind). " Liardet's Beach " was the landing- 
place, and Liardet the presiding spirit of the spot. 
Many a " new chum " who had spent a portion of his 
long voyage in grumbling at the steward of the ship 
for charging him one shilling for a bottle of stout, has 
looked very ruefully at the three half-crowns he was 
called upon to expend for the same luxury at the bar 
of the Pier Hotel. The hotel, or rather another built 
on its site, is there still, and half a hundred other 
hotels within gunshot of each other. There are two 
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piers now at Sandridge, each carried far away into deep 
water ; and alongside both of them, the largest Aus- 
tralian clipper can be warped, and dischafge and take 
in cargo. All along the piers steam engines are fixed, 
and by their aid the enormous cargoes carried by this 
class of ship are discharged in a few days. Some of the 
quickest experiments on record of discharging and 
loading vessels have been made at Sandridge. Bail- 
way trucks run down to the ship's side, and receive 
and convey the cargo direct to Melbourne. There is a 
large sugar refinery at Sandridge, and its products are 
readily sold in the market against the best samples of 
the Mauritius or Cossipore. 

Half way between Sandridge and Melbourne stands 
the " model municipality " of Emerald Hall. One of 
the " lions" of the hill is the head Chinese " joss-house" 
of the colony, and in it the Chinamen assemble on all 
their feast days. The town is well laid out, and kept 
in a state of great cleanliness. Nearly the whole of 
the residents are employed in various capacities in 
Melbourne, and a highly respectable community they 
constitute. With the exception of Williamstown, on 
the far side of Hobson's Bay, Fortscray, at the junction 
of the Salt-water and Yarra-Yarra rivers, Flemington, 
Brunswick, and Pentridge, there are no other suburbs 
of importance around or near Melbourne. Pentridge 
is famous for its jail, or stockade, and Brunswick for 
its stone quarries. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Victorian Newspapers — Town and Country Papers — Their want of 
Influence — The Melbourne Weeklies — The Australasian — A 
Remedy for Pauperism — An Agent-General for Victoria — Other 
Agencies — Conclusion. 

The Englishman in Victoria, like Englishmen every- 
where else, is a great patron of newspapers. However 
trivial the acts of his life, he delights to see them 
placed on record ; and the act must be very trivial 
indeed that fails to find a place in the columns of a Vic- 
torian, and especially of a Victorian local newspaper. 
A monster strawberry, or the " wonderful twins/' with 
the accurate dimensions of the one and the precocious 
doings of the others, are just as faithfully chronicled, 
and read with as much interest in Victoria as in Eng- 
land. Of periodical publications of one kind and an- 
other, including newspapers, magazines (religious and 
otherwise), "Bradshaw's Guides," professional— that 
is, medical and legal— journals, Government gazettes, 
and law lists, there are exactly one hundred published in 
Victoria. The newspaper, pure and simple, occupies, of 
course, the first place, and the species includes a great 
variety of kinds. There is the highly correct and strictly 
orthodox metropolitan daily paper, the "Thunderer 
of the South," that has before now taken occasion to 
warn the " Great Thunderer of Printing-house Square," 
to look to its laurels and is beware." There are two 
other thunderers, not quite so correct in journalistic 
orthodoxy, but not one whit more modest, and quite 
as reliable. Then there are half-a-dozen up-country 
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daily papers, equally good in their way as their big 
brethren of the metropolis, and the balance is made up 
of papers, good, bad, and indifferent, useful or other- 
wise, as the circumstances by which they are surrounded 
may order. 

As a rule, the profitable portion of the s up-country 
newspaper press is the property of printers. These 
properties have been acquired in various fashions, and 
sometimes on terms not a little detrimental to the 
interest of the original owners of them. It is a matter 
of faith with a large number of people that they are 
" heaven-born " editors, and if one of this class in 
Victoria should, either by begging, borrowing, or 
stealing, acquire a sum of money sufficient for the 
purpose, and a new rush break out whilst the funds are 
available, he forthwith starts a paper; and from that 
day his peace of mind is gone, and all the money he 
can raise from friends or enemies sunk into a well, 
equal in the unsatisfactoriness of its character to any 
into which an idiot ever spent his time in — 

" Dropping buckets, 
And drawing nothing up." 

Time, energy, influence, knowledge, money, all go into 
the same sinking fund, and serve to produce a return 
of " assets nil," when the adventurer files his schedule 
in a court of bankruptcy. 

Of course, the best of the up-country newspapers are 
published on the larger gold-fields. Ballarat has a 
daily newspaper, as well adapted to the circumstances 
of the place, and conducted with as much skill and 
energy as any paper need be. Its mining reports are 
models of diligent labour and accuracy, whilst the 
purely literary department is distinguished by talent 
and acquirements of no mean order. It has a large 
circulation, and its commercial value is very consider- 
able. Its advertising pages are a mine of wealth, and 
a glance at any single number would show in a remark- 
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able manner the riches of the district. Announcements 
of the declarations of dividends, accruing on the work- 
ing of mining ventures, are to be met with every day, 
and nearly every issue contains intimations of the 
formation of new companies. 

As Bendigo takes second place among the gold-field 
townships of the colony, so its newspaper may fairly rank 
next to that of Ballarat Castlemaine, Beech worth, 
and Maryborough, among the gold-fields, are also 
sufficiently well provided for. With the exception of 
Maryborough, these places possess daily newspapers, 
and in most instances they are blessed with two a-day, 
the second paper being usually issued in the evening. 

The efficiency of many of the up-country newspapers 
is often lessened by their being too closely clustered 
together. Every town, no matter how unimportant, 
must have its own newspaper, and the consequence is, 
that half-a-dozen journals exist in a district that can 
only fairly support one. Thus the capital, talent, and 
income that should be centralised upon one journal is 
frittered away, and five or six advertising sheets 
manage to exist instead of one good representative 
journal. This state of things is productive of evil results 
in many ways. Town clerks, and the various officials 
connected with the local governing boards, having 
needy newspaper proprietors to deal with, manipulate 
them for their own purposes, and so the legitimate 
functions of the newspaper are neglected, and evil is 
brought upon the people for want of an efficient and in- 
dependent representative press. The papers themselves 
become degraded also — degraded in spirit, matter, ap- 
pearance, and influence. The power of telling the 
truth, and insisting upon its observance, is denied them 
because they cannot afford to lose the support of any 
section of the community in the midst of which they 
exist. The matter is feeble and weak, because the 
income is insufficient to allow the printer-proprietor to 
do more than pay for the purely mechanical necessities 

u 
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of his paper. He is dependent upon the friendly offices 
of people who have their own private purposes to serve 
(and who do not hesitate to use the paper for the 
furtherance of such purposes) for the work that should 
be done by the ordinary reporter and editor. In 
appearance such papers become simply advertising- 
sheets, the announcements being set forth in type 
and embellished with woodcuts infinitely more be- 
coming a broadside or ordinary posting-bill than the 
pages of a newspaper. The loss of influence is a natural 
and inevitable result of all these things, and in turn 
the newspaper that submits to them is hustled out 
of existence by some other journal more degraded and 
less influential than itself. 

Notwithstanding that this kind of newspaper abounds 
to a disagreeable extent, the local press of Victoria 
is a valuable institution, and does good service to 
the country. Those of them with a character to lose 
have over and over again striven faithfully and well, 
and as a rule successfully, for the right and the true, 
whilst they fulfil the more ordinary and every-day duties 
of journals with a fidelity the value of which cannot 
be over-estimated. In the columns of the well-con- 
ducted country newspaper, the every-day life and 
experiences . of the people of Victoria are recorded 
with a faithfulness and minuteness of detail that ele- 
vate the journal from its ordinary purpose into the 
position of a guide and instructor. A month's reading 
of the news columns of a score such papers — the labour 
would not be very arduous, for many of them are only 
published weekly, and in every case such news is always 
contained in a very small compass — would teach the 
English home-seeker more about Victoria than all the 
"summaries," written for political purposes, or the 
laboured harangues of emigration lecturers could im- 
part in a year. 

u Herald, Age, and Argics" are sounds to which the 
visitor to, or resident in, Melbourne soon becomes fami- 
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liar. They are bellowed from every street-corner, and 
softly whispered in places where the proprieties prevail. 
One or other, or oftener still, the whole of the papers 
bearing these names, are to be found by seven o'clock 
in the morning in the coffee-rooms of the various 
hotels, and the sitting-rooms of private houses. Men 
gather round the offices from which they are issued and 
carefully scan the advertisements in each. These free 
readers seldom evince much interest in the politics 
preached in the "leaders." The " wanteds " and the 
rumours of a new rush are the first things looked for 
by this class of the patrons of the press. The sales by 
auction are carefully scanned by the " Children of 
Israel " who affect buying and selling as a means of 
making a living. To the numbers who crowd into 
Melbourne from their country houses every morning, 
the " shipping intelligence," and the " markets," are 
the chief points of interest ; whilst the idle and the 
desultory fill up the fragments of the day with the 
police reports, and, in the session, the parliamentary 
intelligence. 

The arrival of every English mail is a perfect mine 
of wealth, if not for newspaper proprietors, at any rate 
for newspaper sellers. Then locomotion through the 
principal streets is rendered difficult from the number 
of boys who dash recklessly along the footpath, bearing 
on their arms huge piles of papers and hallooing at the 
top of their voices, "Hargus, Hage, 'Erald, 'stronary! 
Latest news from England ! " On these occasions the 
papers are issued at half or quarter their usual size, 
r and charged double or quadruple the ordinary price. 
Price has no effect whatever on the circulation : given 
a cry of the "Arrival of the English Mail," and every 
one with sixpence in his pocket immediately exchanges 
it for a copy of the paper first to hand. The receipt of 
the first portions of tiiis news is always hardly fought 
for by the three metropolitan papers; each paper has its 
own boat's crew and boat waiting for the arrival of the 
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steamer, and then there is a race between the represen- 
tatives of the papers for the nearest telegraph office. 
The wires once engaged the fight is virtually over, and 
the winner has the melancholy satisfaction of paying 
more money than his competitors. 

The outgoing of each English mail is productive of 
neariy as great an excitement as its arrival. On these 
occasions, the whole of the metropolitan and several 
of the provincial newspapers publish a " summary for 
Europe." When " newspaper summaries for England " 
first became a fashion they were exactly what they 
professed to be, readable abstracts of the month's news 
calculated to inform English readers on the affairs of 
the colony. These narratives of news were well- 
arranged histories of the events of colonial life, and were 
valuable in proportion to the talent and care bestowed 
upon their compilation. They gave to the English 
reader a life-like description of events that can niever 
fail to possess a lively interest for a very large propor- 
tion of people. They told in plain terms and under- 
standable language, the common doings of Englishmen 
who were forming another England far away from the 
mother-land — all the toils and struggles, the fortunes 
and failures of six hundred thousand people, who had 
left behind them in the old country twenty times that 
number of friends interested in their welfare, many 
of whom were desirous of following in their footsteps. 
These summaries, in their early days, presented a fair 
picture of the fight for life entered into by colonists. 
Every incident they related had a tangible and life-like 
interest for thousands besides those whose careers they 
chronicled, and they were sources of comfort, consola- 
tion, and instruction to the abiders at home. 

After a time the summaries lost much of their old 
character for simple detail and narrative. They were 
made the vehicles for the circulation of political opinions, 
and then their value as sources of information de- 
creased. Instead of a simple record of facts they 
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became the medium of expressed opinions, and these 
opinions have always been made subservient to political 
prejudices and interested comment The most common 
occurrence was perverted for political purposes, and 
this not by papers attached to particular political 
parties only, but by the entire " summary writing " 
press of Victoria. To the credit of the up-country 
journals it may be said that they were less addicted to 
this vice than their more pretentious brethren of the 
metropolis. The evil has continued to grow until the 
" summary of news for home readers," of the Melbourne 
newspapers is simply a gigantic leader, filled with 
laudations of one or other of the political parties in 
the colony, and 6t bristling " with reckless assertions 
as to the doings of their opponents. Nor are erroneous 
reasoning and simple misstatement the only evil things 
indulged in for the sake of furthering party purposes ; 
not alone are facts distorted and circumstances mis- 
stated, but the most flagrant misrepresentations ot 
both appear to have become necessities of every sum- 
mary sent home. The welfare of the country is made 
subordinate to the position of a party, and the integrity 
of journalism is sacrificed to political popularity. 

There is a considerable amount of generalship mani- 
fested, not only in the manner of manufacturing para- 
graphs for the summary, but as to the time of their issue. 
Thus when the gentleman who, on the. 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1868, assumed the office of Agent-General for the 
colony of Victoria in London, was deputed by the 
Government of which he was then a member, to proceed 
to England for the purpose of raising a loan in order 
to carry out the work of a water supply for the colony 
in an efficient manner, his arrival in London was anti- 
cipated by " summaries of news " containing the most 
damnatory statements possible with reference to the 
position and future of the colony. According to these 
newspapers, Victoria was on the point of inevitable 
ruin, because the handicraftsmen of the colony were 
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afforded an opportunity of following their various 
industries, under the then untried, but since successful 
influences of a protective tariff; whilst revolution and 
perpetual disorder were the least among the many evils 
prophesied, because the great mass of the people were 
persistently consistent in demanding that their rulers 
should act fairly, honestly, and constitutionally in the 
disbursement of the public funds and the administration 
of public affairs. Fortunately for the colony, and for 
the prophets of evil, the certainty of a safe investment 
for money was all powerful when compared with the 
ravings of a political faction ; the money asked for by 
the colony was freely subscribed, and Victorian securities 
command a higher price in the English market than 
those of any other colony. 

Although newspapers are liberally supported in Victoria 
— many of them producing large incomes — their want 
of influence upon the tone of thought, opinions, and 
conduct of their readers, both in the colony and in 
England, is not the least extraordinary circumstance 
in connection with them. That the one-sided statements 
contained in their summaries produce misapprehension 
and sometimes mischief, is due rather to the fact that 
English journalists take these statements as their 
sources of information, and so base their reasoning 
upon the affairs of the colony on unsound premises. 
The source being polluted, the branch streams can 
scarcely be pure. The labour of ascertaining the real 
state of affairs, apart from a reference to the columns 
of the " leading journals," hardly falls within the pro- 
vince of the English newspaper editor; so that the wrong 
wilfully committed in Victoria is unwittingly repeated 
in England. Any influence they may thus exercise is 
therefore only second-hand, and its power for evil 
limited. The utter want of influence of the Victorian 
press upon the opinions of the Victorian people has 
been manifested in a most unmistakeable manner from 
the years 1864 to 1868. Save when private character 
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has been attacked or private interests subserved, the 
newspaper press of Victoria has been utterly powerless ; 
in public matters its reasonings have been rejected, 
its warnings laughed at, and its policy scouted as 
false and unreasonable. It has had no effect on lead- 
ing public opinion, nor in the majority of cases has it 
had the wisdom to follow or the honesty fairly to repre- 
sent it. 

At a general election held in 1864, a considerable 
majority of the newly-elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly were returned, pledged to support a 
change in the fiscal policy of the colony, to be em- 
bodied in a bill to be laid before the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by the gentlemen administering the Government. 
In plain terms, the people returned members to Parlia- 
ment who undertook that protection to native industry 
should take the place of a purely free-trade system. 
The stereotyped class of colonial political economists 
was thunderstruck, and the journalists among them. 
The school they had been trained in had never admitted 
a doubt as to the wisdom of a policy enunciated and 
taught by philosophers and thinkers who had taken their 
standpoint and rested their arguments entirely upon the 
necessities and proprieties of old and well-established 
countries. There never was a press so united ; nine- 
tenths of the newspapers of the colony formed a happy 
family, whose mission it was to preach the blessings of 
a " free and unrestricted " commerce, and to indulge 
in portentous prognostications of evil, should pro- 
tectionist principles become part and parcel of the 
political policy of the Government of Victoria. They 
overlooked all the surrounding circumstances of the 
case, and brought as much reason to bear upon the 
subject as would a train-oil-eating Laplander if asked 
to conduct the cuisine of a melon-devouring Nea- 
politan. All their texts were taken from the book 
of the " prophet figs," and free trade composed the 
middle and both ends of their gospel. They overlooked 
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all the principles of the case, and preached as 
though circumstances had no existence or value. They 
endeavoured to administer 

" A moral medicine to a mortifying mischief/ 1 

and the patient was sufficiently stubborn to refuse the 
remedy. 

For two long weary years did the popular preacher 
of the press perpetually prose to the people, and warn 
them against providing for themselves instead of 
allowing others to grow rich on the profits to be made 
out of them. The people were impervious and would 
not be taught. Time after time the Parliament was 
dissolved, and on one occasion without an Appropriation 
Bill having been passed, or any other provision made 
for carrying on the public service, and time after time 
members were returned to the House of Assembly, 
pledged to support the Tariff Bill so obnoxious to those 
who should have been the leaders of opinion. The 
people were content to suffer and to wait for the good 
they believed in, and the theorists found their teachings 
go for naught. Over and over again members of 
Parliament were twitted with having deprived them- 
selves of personal feelings, and subjected their acts to 
the carrying out of popular views ; but representatives 
and constituents alike abided by the sense of right 
with which they were imbued. The people suffered 
and legislation was retarded. The public funds were 
unavailable for months together, and grave inconve- 
nience, and in some instances loss, was the result ; but 
the principle at stake was never for a moment lost 
sight of, and at last the victory was achieved, and the 
Victorians, without revolution, and in spite of their so- 
called teachers, effected the result they had so long 
desired. 

No sooner had the struggle against " free trade" 
subsided, than the " Darling difficulty " presented 
itself. The power that had found itself powerless to 
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" educate " the Victorians against their own interest, 
had sufficient influence in England to work effectually 
for evil. Sir Charles Darling was relieved of his 
gubernatorial duties in Victoria, and Sir Henry 
Manners- Sutton reigned in his stead. The latter gentle- 
man was selected because of his peculiar adaptability 
for overcoming the special difficulties that had pre- 
sented themselves in connection with the government 
of Victoria. His instructions with reference to the 
so-called errors of his predecessor were unusually 
explicit and minute; yet, within one twelvemonth, 
the wisdom of the authorities in Downing Street was 
evidenced by Sir Henry Manners- Sutton occupying a 
position very similar to that on account of which Sir 
Charles Darling had been withdrawn from the colony. 
In connection with a proposed grant of money to Sir 
Charles Darling, the press again endeavoured to educate 
the people in the principles of the " constitution," but 
without effect. The country was appealed to repeatedly, 
but always with the same result ; the people elected 
members of Parliament pledged to vote, not to argue. 
The questions of protection to Victorian industry, and 
the right of the Legislative Assembly to the control of 
the finances of the colony, were completely foregone 
conclusions, stated by the electors to their represen- 
tatives, and acted upon by the Parliament as a matter 
of course. 

" History repeats itself," and sometimes at very 
short intervals and under varying circumstances. In 
reference to their own comparatively modest matters, 
the Liberals of Victoria, in 1865-6, acted in precisely 
the same manner as the Liberals of England in Novem- 
ber, 1868. The electors of England returned members 
to Parliament, not to argue for the desirability of, but 
to vote for, the disestablishment of the English Church 
in Ireland, and the electors of Victoria returned 
members to act in the same manner upon subjects of 
equal importance to them. The likeness between the 
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two cases was carried still further. All the plati- 
tudes that were preached ,during the latter months of 
1868, in England, with the view of making the 
solemnity of the Coronation Oath a reason for the con- 
tinued perpetration of a great wrong, were asserted in 
Victoria; but there the " Constitution Act" was selected 
as a bugbear to frighten people from the right. In 
England the people possessed in the press a represen- 
tative of popular feeling and opinion ; in Victoria, the 
press, on the contrary, opposed the popular will, and 
its failure was manifest. Whatever cause may be 
assigned, the fact remains, that in the political struggles 
of Victoria in the years extending from 1864 to 1868, 
the newspaper press as an institution was powerless 
and without influence, and all the important measures 
of legislation in that period were carried by the popular 
will, and against, or rather in spite of, the perpetu- 
ally recurring teachings and warnings of the great 
majority of the newspapers of the colony. There was 
something of puritanic doggedness in the waiting and 
working of the people during these years. " What- 
ever betide, for the right," appeared as though adopted 
by them as a motto, and they carried the spirit of the 
words out in their consistency of conduct Whilst 
they never forgot what was due to themselves as 
Victorians, they had always in remembrance the loyalty 
owing to the common brotherhood of Englishmen. 

Whilst thus failing to exercise, even in a degree, the 
influence fully possessed by the newspapers of England 
— failing, it may be, simply for the want of that tact 
and experience that leads the English journalist to 
reflect rather than to lead public opinion — the Mel- 
bourne journals cannot be charged with lacking any of 
the excellences and appliances requisite for the ordinary 
purveyor of news. Their reporting staffs are efficient, 
their leader-writers smart, whilst the excellence of 
their sub-editing often makes amends for the errors of 
judgment committed by the ruling powers of the 
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various offices. The arrangement of matter is convenient, 
and, politics apart, selected with the intention of in- 
forming and instructing their readers. 

These excellences are perhaps more apparent in the 
weekly than the daily Melbourne papers. The Herald 
— save that once a month, on the departure of each 
mail, it publishes an illustrated paper that compares 
favourably with any newspaper of its class in the 
world — is content with a daily issue only, the Age 
and Argus each publishing a weekly paper, containing 
copious extracts from their daily columns, as well as 
much valuable original matter. These weekly news- 
papers answer several very useful purposes. First of 
all, they are convenient to those who, from isolation 
of position or other circumstances, cannot easily re- 
ceive a daily paper. They contain useful and entertain- 
ing reading, sometimes deemed unmeet for the strictly 
utilitarian modern newspaper, but of use in the family 
circle nevertheless. They are full and elaborate records 
of the every-day circumstances of the world, and form 
books of reference on subjects that might otherwise be 
unnoticed or forgotten. Besides these services ren- 
dered to its readers, the weekly newspaper is valuable 
to the daily broadsheet, of which it is an olfshoot 
It first of all gives the " set type " or " stereo " an 
opportunity of being doubly useful, and making money 
twice over; it acts as a capital foil for the short- 
comings, " errors, and omissions " of its more demon- 
strative daily fellow. Thus if the Argus, with the 
excitement consequent upon a protracted debate in the 
" House," comes out with a il slashing " article on 
Thursday morning, the sores created can all be seen to 
and soothed in the Australasian on Saturday. If the 
Argus describes the representative of her Majesty the 
Queen in the colony as the " willing tool of an un- 
scrupulous faction," the " special reporter" of the Aus- 
tralasian has a capital opportunity for testifying to 
the " elegant hospitalities" dispensed at Toorak, and 
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the genial manner and gentlemanly bearing of its 
occupant. 

The Age is equally apt ; and takes full advantage of 
the Leader being published on Saturday, to repair 
some of the damages committed by itself during the 
week. Although the Age may have denounced, in 
scathing language, the evil doings of a "purse-proud 
aristocracy," and shaken — in a Pickwickian sense — the 
squatter's stock-whip over the squatter's shoulders, 
preparatory to driving him over the Murray — the lower 
Murray, if possible, for there the scrub is densest and 
the country least hospitable— the Leader can sing sweet 
pastorals on Saturday, and tell of the simple tastes and 
homely manners of those who feed their flocks in the 
far bush. All this may be merely a game of literary 
shuttlecock, but it answers its purpose admirably. 

On the whole, the Melbourne weekly press fulfils its 
mission well, and the Australasian would be esteemed a 
model family newspaper in any city in the world. A 
description of the contents of one number, taken at 
random — that issued on the 5th of September, 1868 — 
may be selected as a fair sample of the whole. It con- 
sists of thirty-two pages, and is the same size as the 
Times when that journal is published with a double 
supplement. Its shape is made convenient by the 
sheets having an extra fold given to them. The first 
and last four pages are filled with advertisements, in- 
cluding five and a half columns of extracts from the 
sermons of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, paid for by an 
enterprising bookseller who has that gentleman's works 
on sale. Eight columns of the first two "reading 
pages " are occupied with extracts from Mr. Kinglake's 
fourth volume of the " History of the Crimea," The 
extracts relate to the " Charge of the Heavy Brigade," 
in the October of 1854, and the death of Captain 
Nolan. Then succeeds a tale, " The Sailor's Fix," 
reprinted from " Chambers' Journal." The next is 
called the Naturalist's Column, and contains an 
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account of the " Capercaly," originally printed in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The ladies are then attended to, 
and a column and a half of " Hints on buying a 
Trousseau " are copied from The Queen. Some recipes 
for pudding-making succeed, with half a column of 
poetry by way of light dessert. A "miscellany" of 
random readings follows, and completes the foreign 
selections, the remainder of the paper being of home 
— that is colonial — manufacture. 

First of all there is a critical notice of Alexander 
Smith's poems, neither better nor worse than the 
average of such notices usually appearing in English 
journals or magazines. A couple of columns is devoted 
to " The Sketcher," who writes in gossiping fashion 
about clubs in general. Half a column is then given 
to the doings of the acclimatisers in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania. The Victorian society 
reports the receipt from Tasmania of a thousand trout 
ova, the whole of which had been safely lodged in a 
suitable hatching-place ; the New South Wales people 
had been engaged in growing the castor-oil plant, 
madder, and beet-root ; whilst the society of Tasmania 
was busily employed in sending hares, geese, doves, 
and sparrows to Nelson in New ZealandL 

After these practical items of intelligence, no less 
than twenty columns are devoted to racing, hunting, 
shooting, yachting, cricket, pedestrianism, and chess, 
the article on the latter game being accompanied by a 
diagram of a problem, and including one of a series of 
lessons on "Elementary Chess." The scores of a 
rifle-match complete the pages devoted to sports and 
pastimes. 

" Local government " is the interest next attended 
to by the Australasian. After two correspondents have 
been answered, reference is made to the desirability of 
the road boards, shire councils, borough councils, or 
local boards, collecting the agricultural statistics of 
their several districts, instead of having officers specially 
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appointed for the purpose. Then a correspondent 
suggests that the names of candidates for seats at the 
several boards should be printed in different coloured 
inks on the voting cards, so as to reduce the chance of 
ratepayers, who happened to call at public-houses on 
their way to the polling-place, voting for the wrong 
man. Perhaps when the ballot is adopted in England 
the suggestion may not be without its value. Various 
matters concerning tolls and rates are then touched 
upon, and there follows an intimation to the effect that 
there is no objection to country post-masters becoming 
members of district councils. The borough couucil of 
Sandhurst announces its intention of borrowing £ 1 1 ,000 
for works in connection with public baths, a public 
reserve, market buildings, planting trees in the streets 
of the town, and making some addition to the town- 
hall. An example of " log-rolling/' in connection 
with tenders for public works, is incidentally alluded 
to in the Sandhurst paragraph. 

The members of one borough council — that of 
Heathcote — had expended a portion of the public 
funds upon the purchase of a piano for the town hall. 
The Joseph Hume of the borough, a newly-elected 
member of the council, moved " that the instrument 
be sold, and the loss upon the sale, if any, defrayed by 
the members who had consented to its original pur- 
chase." A passage of arms between the members of 
the council of Craigie is then narrated. One coun- 
cillor desires to know whether another had, at a previbus 
meeting, intended to " impute dishonourable motives." 
The councillor indicated* as the wrong-doer declined 
to explain, retract, or apologise; whereupon he was 
stigmatised as a " coward/' Counter-explanations 
were demanded and refused, whereupon the first offended 
councillor demanded to " have the words spoken taken 
down." At this point the mayor interposed, and 
declared the word coward " unparliamentary ;" upon 
which the offender acknowledged that he " did not use 
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the word offensively, but as a simile;" and so the 
matter dropped. The Ballanshire Council negatived a 
motion to increase their clerk's salary to £360 ; from 
what amount is not stated. A few other paragraphs 
exhaust the " local self-government news " of the week 
as reported or reproduced by the Australasian. 

Two columns of " commercial intelligence," followed 
by as many of "shipping news," and the market 
reports furnished by the various auctioneers and cattle 
salesmen, precede the letters of "our own corre- 
spondent," from Ballarat and Sandhurst. These are 
followed by brief reports of the meetings of nine or ten 
mining companies, " mining news," and the telegraphic 
messages received by the Argus during the week. 
Answers to a batch of correspondents commence the 
purely literary portion of the paper — the " leaders," of 
course, taking the chief place in it. There are three 
leaders — one upon a statement made by a gentleman 
in New South Wales touching a Fenian conspiracy 
being at the bottom of the attempt on the life of the 
Duke of Edinburgh ; the second on " Retrenchment ;" 
and the third on " Technical Education." 

Under the title of the a Peripatetic Philosopher," 
two columns of semi-editorial writing are introduced. 
The philosopher is the scapegoat of the Australasian. 
Anything in politics, in science, social economy, or 
municipal management to which the editor fears to 
commit himself, but which must in the common order 
of things be referred to and commented upon, is 
entrusted to the philosopher. Without possessing the 
authority of editorial dicta, the sayings of the philo- 
sopher are sufficiently prominent to make them a 
" power in the State." He can destroy a character or 
injure an adversary by a chatty recapitulation of the 
latest canard, or a passing reference to an old scandal. 
Where the editor would have to assert, the philosopher 
only implies, and it is wonderful the amount of mischief 
that may be perpetrated in this way. The duties 
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performed by the Philosopher for the Australasian are 
undertaken in the Leader by the "Man under the 
Verandah," who is quite an adept in the art of inuendo 
and evil speaking. 

Paragraphs of colonial news, extracted from the 
daily papers, follow the Philosopher; and then the 
theatres are attended to in a well-written criticism. 
"Town News," also composed of paragraphs taken 
from the daily journals, occupies nearly half-a-dozen 
columns; then the politics of the period are sum- 
marised. This compilation is made pretty much on 
the same plan as the monthly " Summaries for Eng- 
land," and is calculated to convey a similarly accurate 
sense of the state of affairs. To read the " Political " 
of the Leader and of the Australasian of the same date 
would be as effective a plan for bewildering the seeker 
after knowledge as could be adopted. They bear a 
strong resemblance to the election returns as published 
nearly every day during the third and fourth weeks of 
November, 1868, by the Standard and the Daily 
Telegraph respectively, when the same figures were 
made to prove totally opposite facts; so with the 
Leader and the Australasian, all the year round ; the 
► same occurrences are exhibited in a light favourable to 
both sides of the house. 

The usual annual report of the operations of the 
Amending Land Act, some extracts from the Govern- 
ment Gazette, and the money result of a Crown Lands 
sale, precede the law and parliamentary reports of the 
week ; and these are followed by extracts from the up- 
country journals. The English mail had arrived a few 
days before, and the next page is entirely taken up by 
telegrams containing the heads of the English news. 

The " Yeoman department" of the Australasian is 
perhaps as important and interesting as any. The 
first part of the "Yeoman" columns are devoted to 
pointing out and commenting on the shortcomings of 
the Board of Agriculture, the members of which have, 
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it appears, expended between £60,000 arid £70,000 of 
public money, the only result being the publication of 
u some miserable pamphlets called annual reports, from 
the whole nine of which not a single useful or practical 
idea is to be culled." An unpleasantly true article on 
the general inaccuracy of agricultural statistics, as col- 
lected in Victoria, records an instance of a collector 
who having been " crammed " by the " simple Arca- 
dians " of the bush, noted among his returns " bushels 
of mangold-wurzel, dozens of beet-root, and acres of 
malt." 

An agricultural report for the week follows, and then 
the record of a ploughing-match held within a mile of 
Melbourne. Upon the very spot selected for the various 
competitions; Mr. John Pasco Fawkner reaped the first 
crop of wheat grown in the colony, in 1836. Twenty- 
seven ploughmen contested for the championship of the 
colony, in the match reported in the Australasian. A 
report of a pastoral show, held in the adjoining colony 
of New South Wales, follows the ploughing-match ; 
the same page containing reports of a meeting of the 
Victorian Poultry Society, and the Victorian Horti- 
cultural Improvement Society. 

In the " Notes and Queries" of the " Yeoman," one 
inquirer is instructed in the mystery of growing canary- 
seed. The questioner has a piece of spare ground, a 
large number of canaries, and pays one shilling per 
pound for his seed. Hence his interest in the matter. 
A correspondent signing his letter " Devil's River," is 
told to kill grubs that destroy his grass with a heavy 
roller, to dress his grass lands with from one to two 
hundred of bushels of lime to the acre, and instructed 
in the art of planting Osage orange for hedges. A 
young man whose friends have troubled him with a 
present of silkworms, and who desires to grow the 
Ailanthus plant, so as to feed them cheaply, is 
informed of the mode of procedure best adapted to his 
case. Among the inquirers who are left without 

x 
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answers is an " Amateur," who desires to erect a wind- 
mill, and is not sure what size the sails should be ; and 
" a Subscriber," who is anxious to be informed whether 
the river upon which he lives — the Goulbourn — is likely 
to be flooded during the season or not ! The editor 
very wisely refrains from offering an opinion on the 
latter subject. 

Some plain directions for seasonable gardening 
operations, a paper on the " Influence of climate upon 
fruit," a long letter dwelling on the advantages of the 
" Cherokee rose" as a hedge-plant, a list of the week's 
impoundings of cattle, a report of the prices obtained 
for Australian wool at the London sales of May, 1868, 
an account of the great tidal wave on the coasts of New 
Zealand, some information on the subject of snake- 
poisoning, the details respecting " a queer fish" caught 
in Hobson's Bay, another column of correspondence, 
particulars of the war in New Zealand, and the ever- 
recurring list of "Births, Marriages, and Deaths," 
bring the columns of the Australasian to a close. All 
this mass of information, well printed, and on good 
paper, is sold for sixpence, and in a country where a 
labourer can earn a dozen sixpences every day he 
chooses to work. 

With information such as that contained in the 
Australasian, and other newspapers, many of which 
now circulate in England (the Australasian, indeed, 
having a London office devoted to its special uses), 
it should not long remain difficult to obtain ac- 
curate information concerning the current events in 
Victoria. The ordinarily careful reader can soon learn 
to discriminate between the details of circumstances 
illustrative of the life of the people of the colony, and 
the paragraphs prepared for political purposes. Whilst 
the latter are more than worthless (for their sole ten- 
dency is to mislead), the former may always be turned 
to valuable account by those who are seeking homes 
away from the competition and disadvantages under 
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which bo many of the trading and labouring classes of 
England suffer. In Victoria is to be found a remedy 
for very much of the want and poverty endured periodi- 
cally by the labouring poor of England ; and on this 
account, if on no other, every circumstance of its history 
and career is valuable. The small farmer, tradesman, 
or struggling labourer, has no hard American winter 
or biting frosts to contend with in Victoria. In going 
there, he casts his lot in with a well-organised and 
well-conducted community of Englishmen, to whom 
the bowie-knife and revolver are things to be wondered 
at and avoided, and whose strongest characteristics are 
to be found in their English fashions and feelings. 

The Government of Victoria is fully alive to the 
necessity of having the colony represented in the 
markets and the society of England, and to effect this, 
immediately on the political complications consequent 
upon the " Darling grant" being ended by the reinstate- 
ment of Sir Charles Darling in the Imperial service, it 
appointed the Honourable G. F. Verdon, C.B., to act as 
Agent-General for Victoria in London. Mr. Verdon, 
had, in his parliamentary career, and when acting 
as the Treasurer of the McCulloch Administration, 
achieved so high a character, that he was selected to 
proceed to England, for the negotiation of a loan with 
which to carry on the water-works of the colony, as 
well as to make arrangements for its defence. He dis- 
charged the various duties pertaining to the commission 
so well, that immediately on his return to the colony, 
he was, with the unanimous consent of the Parliament, 
selected to be the permanent representative of Victoria 
in London, and he commenced the preliminary duties 
of the office on the 1st of December, 1868. The pre- 
cise nature of the work to be performed by the "Agent- 
General " and the mode of executing it will be de- 
fined by the Parliament of the colony. The business 
of the Agency will be carried on in central and con- 
venient offices and by an efficient staff. All the Vic- 
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torian business hitherto transacted by the Crown Agents 
will be transferred to the office of the Agent-General, 
one of whose prime duties will be the promotion and 
superintendence of emigration from England to Victoria. 
The reform of the postal service will if possible be 
taken in connection with this, so as to secure rapid 
passages by the aid of powerful steamers vid the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is anticipated that the average pas- 
sage will be reduced to fifty days or under, whilst the 
rate of passage for emigrants will be very considerably 
lowered. Should this be effected — and practical people 
are very sanguine on the subject — it may be fairly 
anticipated, that the superiority of Victoria in climate 
and the constitution of its society, together with the cer- 
tainty of success there, will more than counterbalance 
the advantages possessed by America in the matter 
of distance and cost of passage. 

Although the colony already possesses a public debt 
of nearly £10,000,000, one of the first duties of Mr. 
Verdon will be to raise another sum of £2,000,000 or 
so, for the extension of railway works in the colony. 
The first new railway to be constructed will extend from 
Melbourne to the Ovens, and there seems every pro- 
spect of its paying its expenses for interest and working 
from its opening, whilst it will have the effect of in- 
creasing the value of property along its line of route 
very considerably. It will pass through some of the 
best agricultural country in the colony, and will bring 
into direct communication with the sea-board several 
very important towns, besides connecting still more 
closely with Victoria the important New South Wales 
districts lying immediately to the north of the Murray. 
Other lines of railroad to the west and the north-west, 
are also in contemplation. 

Besides the officially recognised Agent for the colony, 
there are some other agencies at work in England, 
eminently calculated to bring Victoria into knowledge 
and repute ; these are the profitable railway and other 
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debentures of the colony. These exercise a powerful 
influence over a certain and not unimportant class of 
the community ; the twenty*per cent, dividends regu- 
larly received by an English company working Victorian 
gold mines tell very forcibly also in favour of the 
colony, and this class of investment is being added to 
every day, and the opportunities for making the in- 
vestments are extending. 

It is well, not for Victoria only, but for England, 
that these things are so. The perpetual pauperism 
of the English labourer calls for grave thought and 
prompt remedy. That pauperism in England is per- 
petual is proved by the perpetually increasing benevo- 
lence required to succour, not only the aged, the sick, 
and the incompetent, but to aid in the fight for life 
the working man, who with health and strength and 
opportunity, obtains work to do, does it well and 
honestly, receives the fair and regular wage for its 
performance, and who is yet unable, on the proceeds 
of his labour, to support in common comfort himself, 
and the wife and children whom God has given to him. 
This is the saddest phase of pauperism : that a strong 
and willing man shall expend his strength for those 
near and dear to him, and then continually be de- 
pendent on the charity of others better off than him- 
self to eke out the pittance he receives for his daily 
toil. No wonder the English counties returned Con- 
servative members to Parliament in the November of 
1868: seven- tenths of the newly-enfranchised voters 
were dependent on the candidates or their connections 
for means to live, the remuneration received for their 
constantly-expended labour being insufficient for the 
purpose. This is the case with thousands of English- 
men who obtain work, and who are paid for it ; those 
who are less fortunate have a pitiable lot indeed. 

A reckless rush to Victoria for homes would be 
almost as disastrous as the race for gold. A wisely 
directed and well-regulated stream of emigration, on the 
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contrary, could not fail in being productive of great 
good. The mere fact of a man wanting to be " sent to 
Australia " is no proof of his adaptability for the life 
he would have, in order to insure success, to lead there. 
As a rule, the man who helps himself out of the diffi- 
culties of his position in England, is the most likely 
one to succeed in Victoria. It would, perhaps, be im- 
possible for a large number of men, to whom emigra- 
tion would be salvation, to work it out entirely by 
themselves. They may help towards it, and those 
of the right kind will do so, but to most of them help 
other than their own might be wisely and effectively 
extended. 

It would, perhaps, be unwise, and possibly deemed 
unjust, to ask the large employers of labour, the cotton 
lords and merchant princes, whose names figure for 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of pounds on 
every subscription list for the " relief of the destitute," 
year after year, to aid in removing that ever-recurring 
destitution, by subscribing the same money for the 
purpose of lessening the competition in the labour- 
market The palaces they inhabit and the riches 
they enjoy are all derived from cheap labour, and 
it is more politic in them to enable the unemployed 
to keep "body and soul together" by a "boundless 
benevolence," exercised every winter, and secure an 
abundance of labour to fall back upon when the spring 
trade makes things brisk, than by the expenditure of 
the same amount of money run the risk of lessening 
their own profits, though they would at the same time 
secure the comfort and prosperity of those whom their 
charity tends to retain in a state of "perpetual 
pauperism." Cheap labour is synonymous with large 
profits, and it is pleasant, out of a portion of one's 
gains, to relieve a distress even when caused by the 
acquirement of the gains themselves. 

The perpetual pauperising of a people is, however, a 
more important matter than the fortune-making of a 
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class. Charity, as it exists, with reference to the 
strong and able, simply prolongs misery, whilst its 
objects are degraded. Thq same charity would, if 
properly applied, tend to elevate. If the fashion of 
giving with a view to permanent relief was once adopted 
by those independent of trading considerations, it 
would soon permeate downwards, and men would be 
removed from the scene of their sufferings, instead of 
having them prolonged. 

In Victoria, those who most require labour to assist 
them in their operations, and who are most willing to 
pay for the assistance, are men who, in 1865, were 
labourers themselves. These are the settlers under the 
Amending Land Act. The Victorian labourer of one 
year can easily become a settler the next. A year's 
savings will enable a man to take up a few acres of land, 
and, save in the very remote districts, the land can 
always be worked in conjunction with other employ- 
ments. Except in the extreme north-west, land can 
be selected all over the colony, before survey, and in 
blocks not exceeding 160 acres in extent, at a moderate 
rental, with easy terms of purchase. 

During the year 1868 the wages rate in Victoria 
ruled as follows : — skilled workmen, 10$. to 15s. per 
day ; builders' labourers, Is. 6d. per day. The demand 
for this class of work is, of course, limited. Shepherds 
were paid from £30 to £40 per annum, with rations and 
hut found. Ordinary labourers were paid wages ranging 
from 10s. to 155. per week, in addition to board and 
lodging. Married couples employed on stations ob- 
tained from £55 to £65 per annum, rations for the 
family being added. Ordinary household female ser- 
vants were readily employed at wages varying from 
£25 to £30 per annum. Common labourers were paid 
at the rate of 6s. per day. During the whole of this 
time provisions averaged about half the price paid for 
them in England. House-rent rules high, but no man 
who intends making a home should pay rent for his 
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house for more than one year. No matter how humble 
the hut, the sooner the home-maker possesses a roof 
of his own the better ; every day will add to its value 
and comfort, and everyday it will become more endeared 
to its possessor. Thousands of such homes have been 
formed there — homes full of comfort and of plenty — 
and Victoria only awaits the arrival of other Britons to 
make it Another England, worthy of the grand old 
Mother-land. 
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